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OF >} ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 


Woman’s Looks ee sae 
Af: | 
A woman’s 
looks count 
N®@] for so much 
“al ‘more than a 
' man’s in the 
sum of _ life, 
| that she owes 
| ‘it to -herself 
|| to-do all that 
| she reason- 
ably’ can to 
||| preserve, and - | 
IL if possible enhance, ices grace and charm of || i 
=| . person nature may have endowed her with, | 
m To this end— : 4 
| Pears’ Soap | 
The Great English Complexion Soap 
the purest and best toilet soap ever manufac- 
| tured contributes in an eminent degree. Its ||} 
dainty emollient action softens and refines the 
H skin and keeps it in a healthy condition. 
| It is Matchless for the Complexion | 
At lL 
sel wom Tit; 11111 LK 
“All rights secured” 











NATIONAL MAGAZINE 








To My Old Friends 


For over fifty years I was on the American stage and enjoyed a 
career that has made the sunset of my life serene and happy. 
e 


Have been at work for some years preparing my reminiscences 
in which I know you will be interested. These will be published in book 
form by the Chapple Publishing Company of Boston and I hope we can 
have your name as one of the charter subscribers for the book, which 
will be liberally illustrated and issued in handsome binding. 


The publishers have kindly consented to make on this limited 
edition a price of $2.50, about the price you have paid for your theatre 
tickets to see the “Bostonians” and Ideals with myself as ‘“The Sheriff 
of Nottingham.” Instead of having one night at the theatre with 
Henry Clay Barnabee you can now have a cordial visit through the 
autographed edition of my book, limited only by the remembrance and 
sweet companionship of those illustrious personages | have met and 
known during my fifty years on the stage. 


With best regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


hoy Se 


P. S.—I have written this because I feel that those who know me 
will want one of my books. Could you fill out the enclosed order and 
send to me and you can send the money after you have received the 
book and looked it over and feel that you have as good measure of valu’: 
in the kook as in the old days of the “Bostonians.” 








HENRY CLAY BARNABEE 
16 Roanoke Avenue, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Enclosed please find $2.50 for first edition, autographed copy of your “Book of Reminis- 
cences,” with the understanding that if, after looking it over, I do not feel satisfied that it fulfils 
the idea of “‘Barnabee, his book,” money will be refunded. 
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Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 



































AUTUMN IN THE VERMONT WOODS 
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8 Joe Mitchell Chapple 


EMORIES of cool northern breezes and the green mountains of Vermont 

flitted before the fancy of Washington legislators as the congressional 

mill continued to grind. The discussion of the tariff bill opened with a 

display of forensic fireworks. The vigorous and aggressive attacks from the 

. Republican side of the Senate were especially interesting, and in the queries 

that flew back and forth there was a punch that refreshingly suggested many 
years of past dominance and prestige. 

As the dog days of August came and went, Speaker Champ Clark made 
the prediction that the extra session of Congress would close five minutes 
prior to the opening of the regular session in December. Most of the Congress- 
men seemed to accept his prophecy as fact, and began taking théir vacations 
schedule by schedule, as it were, while quorums in both the House and the 
Senate were maintained by relays. 






x 
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* * * * * 


AKING it all in all, it was not the hottest summer in the memory of 

Washington’s oldest inhabitant, but as one Congressman put it, it was 

“hot enough to make one want to keep cool.’’ Members put aside 

conventional black and solid business tweeds, and appeared at sessions in pure 

white, until, as a Southern visitor remarked, the dignified legislators looked 
like a convention of Jamaica planters. 

After a brief holiday at “‘Harlakenden,”’ the President returned to the 
White House, and, feeling that the caucus in the House had virtually deter- 
mined the fate of the tariff bill, turned his attention to exploiting the currency 
bill. The Cabinet did not lack for active employment. The Attorney-General 
was brought into the unpleasant McNab case; Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo had his troubles over currency matters; and Postmaster General 
Burleson found difficulties in parcel post extension. All other sensations were 
eclipsed, however, by the appearance of the Secretary of State on the 
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lecture platform. It was made 
the subject of senatorial sar- 
casm as to how much salary was 
sufficient to keep a Secretary of 
State from the Chautauqua cir- 
cuit. But Mr. Bryan remains 
Mr. Bryan, as in the old days. 


* * * 


N Congress the tariff discussion 
continued to hold the center 
of the stage. While it was con- 
ceded that the bill framed in the 
Democratic caucus would be 
passed, yet predictions were 
made that a pressure might. yet 
disintegrate party lines, for busi- 
ness depression and shrinking 
wage envelopes crystalize public 
opinion in a manner difficult to 
combat. While readjustments 
were being made for a new tariff, 
the eyes of the country turned 
toward the agricultural regions, 
for bumper crops may yet save 
the day. 

When the bill, as finally 





MISS MARGUERITE PRESTON DRAPER : 
A Washington girl whose engagement to Count de la passed in the caucus, was 
Tour D'Auvergne was recently announced from London. ; & 
Miss Draper is the daughter of the late Genereal William brought forward for considera 
Draper, and inherited a large fortune. She is the godchild tion in the Senate, the Republi- 


of Queen Margherita of Iffily, for whom she was named, ; $ 
and has been presented at court in England. Her coming can members lost no time aa 
marriage is of international interest giving their frank opinion of its 


shortcomings. Senator Bristow, 
emphasizing his points with characteristic left-hand gestures, demonstrated 
how the farming class had been ovtrageously ignored. Senator Works of Cali- 
fornia declared that his state was the “‘hardest hit’’ by the changes made. 
Senator Lodge coolly analyzed some of the inconsistencies of the chemical 
amendments, while, at the end of the aisle, Senator Smoot sat at his docu- 
ment-littered desk, calmly watching every detail like the experienced tariff 
legislator which he has grown to be. Senator LaFollette early loaded his guns 
for the coming bombardment, and Senator Townsend of Michigan gave the 
Senate one of those old-time speeches for which he was famous when in the 
Lower House. Senator Cummins insisted that if, as claimed by its opponents, 
tariff had put the country on stilts, its legs ought not to be cut off to abate 
the evil. Senator Gallinger led the floor forces like a veteran. 

The Democrats defended the bill in a vigorous way. Senator John Sharp 
Williams, always interesting in debate, courageously led his forces up to the 
opposition breastworks, frankly confessing that while the bill might be illogical, 
it was so because of the work of his predecessors in framing tariff bills. The 
Senators were overwhelmed with letters and telegrams from business and 
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industrial interests of their several states in regard to certain measures of the 
new tariff. The various sub-committees, caring for the bill on the Democratic 
side, indeed had their troubles, and some of the new Democratic members 
began to realize that General Hancock, when he ran against Garfield for the 
presidency, was decidedly right in declaring that the tariff was in the last 
analysis ‘‘a local issue.” 

* * * * * 


HE celebrated lobby hearing in the Senate was moved to the Capitol, 
from the Office Building, in order that the sub-committee could be close 
to their work upstairs. In this historic room hangs a characteristic 

photograph of George F. Edmunds of Vermont, long a prominent tariff leader 
and one of the framers of the Sherman Law. A painting of Allen W. 
Thurman of bandanna fame also graces the room. 

The hearing was attended mainly by newspaper men. Under the grilling 
attentions of the committee, the witnesses sat in spacious chairs on a 
well-carpeted platform. Mr. Mulhall and the 
Mulhall letters were the star attractions at the 
first hearing. The Lamar impersonations were 
also a feature. Even on a mid-summer Saturday 
afternoon, when all the stores were closed and 
people were afield or off to the baseball games, 
the Senate continued to grind schedule after 
schedule—though rarely making “schedule 
time,”’ as planned by the Democratic steering 
committee. 

After following the sessfons of the Senate, 
one can understand how much is threshed out 
in the final discussions. Any question that 
can escape observation from ninety senator- 
ial points of view must perforce be pretty thor- 
oughly dissected. With a discussion of eco- 
nomic questions predominating, much of the 
personal acrimony of previous years has been 
eliminated. A senatorial day is usually con- 
cluded in executive session, and no schoolboy 
ever heard a bell ring with more pleasure than “THE DRUMMER BOY OF 

. CHICKAMAUGA” 
the Senators hear the adjournment alarm —j.4n1.clem,now commander of the 
clock go off when Senator Bacon rises from Western Division, United States 
his seat, makes the motion to adjourn. For 4 "hate et 
when the majority says ‘‘adjourn,’”’ it means 
adjournment; but even the majority with all its power cannot stop the 
endless tariff discussion, which will be the characteristic feature of national 
legislation in this year of our Lord, 1913. 





* * * * * 


HE youngest soldier enlisted in the Union Army during the Civil War was 
ag Colonel John L. Clem, Chief Quarter-Master of the Central Division at 
Chicago, and known to history as “the Drummer Boy of Chickamauga.” 
Born in 1851, at the age of ten he begged to go to the front with a regiment 
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passing through his native town in Ohio. He was rejected on account of his 
youth, but persistently followed the troop to Cincinnati. There he tried to 
join the Twenty-Second Michigan Infantry, whose officers would. not permit 
him to enlist but allowed him to accompany the regiment as a drummer. At 
the battle of Shiloh, his drum was smashed by an exploding shell, and he 
continued serving without pay until at Chickamauga he won the honorable 
title of ‘The Drummer Boy of Chickamauga.” At Chickamauga he had been 
given a sawed-off rifle in exchange for his drum, and for his gallantry in battle 
was commended by General Rosecrans and made sergeant. Later he served 
upon the staff of Major-General Thomas. 

After the war he made an application to General Grant to be admitted 
to West Point. He 
failed in his examina- 
tions, but he went to 
General Grant with 
his story. When 
asked the cause of his 
failure he replied, 
“Why, you see, Mr. 
President, when I 
was in the war other 
boys of my age were 
at school.” At this 
time Clem was hardly 
sixteen. He related 
his experiences and 
President Grant 
wrote something on 
a piece of paper and 
said, ‘‘Take this to 
the Secretary of 
War.” He took it to 
the Secretary, sup- 
posing that it was his 
admission to West 
Point. 

“Does this paper 
admit me to West 
Point?” he inquired. 

“‘No,”’ said theSec- 
retary sharply, and 
the young veteran’s 


jaw dropped. “It isan 

SENATOR CARROLL S. PAGE OF VERMONT d f ° 
A statesman whose public career typifies the Vermont spirit for work— order tor a COmmis- 
hard work—work that brings results sion as Second Lieu- 


tenant of the army.” 

Colonel Clem has to his credit today more years of service than that of any 

other name enrolled on Uncle Sam’s army records. He is the only Civil War 

veteran on the active list, and at the Gettysburg Reunion was the youngest 
of the veteran corps. 
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ONSCIENTIOUS and 
capable service are the two 
things of which the people 

of Vermont feel assured, when 
reference is made to Senator 
Carroll S. Page. Since he took 
his seat he has missed fewer roll 
calls on “‘quorums’”’ as well as 
“yea or nay votes’ than any 
other member of the Senate. 
Furthermore he is one of the 
members who never misses the - 
opening prayers in the Senate. 
This favorable attendance at 
sessions is remarkable. It shows 
what his early training at school 
must have been, for old boyhood 
friends say that you could not 
conceive of Carroll S. Page as a 
boy being tardy or absent from 
school. Now in the vigor and 
full maturity of threescore years 
and ten, he continues his activi- 
ties as in former days. 

Senator Page maintains that MISS VIRGINIA’ HAMMOND 
youthful buoyancy and aggres- A Washington debutante whose picturesque beauty is 
siveness which has won him a ctr sdmied in sol cri. Shei th dani of 
myriad of friends in all parts of 5 educated in Paris 
the country, both in a political 
and in a social way. Whenever his name is reached on the roll-call, the clerk 
of the Senate knows that he is ready. There is no chasing to the Cloak Room. 
Many of his colleagues wonder how he accomplishes.so much in a single day. 
His mail is said to come up to White House proportions. Every individual 
constituent in Vermont seems impelled at one time or other to write Senator 
Page, and each one is sure of an answer—a courteous, personal answer. It is 
said that Senator Page trains more stenographers in the art of writing courteous 
letters than any business college in the country. Public business in the office 
of the Senator from Vermont is dispatched with the same alacrity and efficient 
service which made Carroll S. Page one of the greatest business leaders in the 
Green Mountain State, and the pace he has set for senatorial service is difficult 
to exceed. . 

He is the business legislator in every sense in the word. In order that he 
might remain with a crippled father, Carroll S. Page launched a business in 
his home town in Vermont that has grown to national proportions. He has 
always had in him the pioneer spirit which is at the very root of Americaf 
progress. Undaunted in the face of danger, he was the first to make the 
trip in the hydro-aeroplane when the tests were made mid-air in Annapolis. 

Senator Page was successful last winter in having the Page Vocational 
Bill pass the Senate, and it can be truthfully said that no man in the Senate 
has given Vocational Education more thorough and exhaustive study. Senator 


we 
Photoby Clinedinst 
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Page, whether in political convention or senatorial conference, is a man 
whose cool-headed common sense is counted upon to meet every emergency. 


* * * * * 


N the marble room of the Senate a Japanese visitor was waiting to see a 
Senator. The situation impressed one a little because of the warlike condi- 
tions set forth so,forcibly by the yellow newspapers. The little man seemed 

placid enough as his eyes wandered up and down the pages of a Japanes2 





MRS. HEATHCOTE S. GRANT 


The wife of Captain Grant, naval attache of the British Embassy, and their children. They have been warmly 
received in Washington 


magazine, printed on a fine tissue paper much like the light and filmy old-time 
paper napkin. He explained that he was reading an interesting account of 
whale fishing as now carried on in the Pacific, which showed that the monopoly 
heretofore held by our New England towns of New Bedford and New London 
has been taken over by the sturdy little Jap sailors who have dreams of one day 
becoming masters of the Pacific. 

On the ruins of the American enterprises that largely led to her introduction 
into the family of nations, Japan has built up a great whale fishery. The Ameri- 
can Consul at Hakodate, Japan, recently made reports on this interesting 
subject, tracing the industry from the year 1620, when the American whaler 
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Maro commanded by Captain Joseph Allen, and an English ship in charge of 
Captain Coffin of Nantucket, visited Japanese, waters and in three short 
months ‘‘filled up’’ and sailed forhome. These waters, of course, soon became 
a favorite whaling ground and in 1850, out of five hundred and forty-three 
whalers sailing under the American flag, fully one hundred cruised in or crossed 
the Japanese grounds. Ina fact the importance of this American fishéry, the 
occasional loss of whalers on the Japanese coast, and the inhumane treatment 
shown to shipwrecked crews, were among the principal reasons for the dispatch 
of the Perry Expedition, which made the first American treaty with Japan. 
The American whaling interest has gradually declined until in 1908 one solitary 
whaler flew the Stars and Stripes on the coast of Japan. 

After Japan was opened to the world, a few Japanese took up the business, 
at first with crude and inadequate apparatus and vessels. The Japanese 
government in 1894 and 1895 sent selected men to San Francisco and New 
Bedford, where they shipped as : 
common sailors and landsmen 
on American whalers. Their 
investigations into the business 
were painfully exact and mi- 
nute, as shown in a book edited 
by three of these agents, who 
shipped in a whaler cruising on 
the Atlantic grounds. This book 
chronicled not only the name, 
rig and tonnage of the vessel, 
and the names of her. owners, 
officers and crew, but every de- 
tail of her construction; the size 
of every timber, plank and bolt; 
the length of every rope; the 
size, dimensions and material of 
all her whaling gear, and trying 
apparatus, with the amount of 
food taken to sea, how the whale 
blubber, tongue, case, head oil, 
bone, was ‘‘cut in,” stowed, ren- 
dered, packed, with the shares 
system of division and payment, 
the food outfit and equipment 





of the crews, and even a list of Sor rhage ae ae ms H. G. ween? ree 
: ead of the Naval Wireless Bureau recently establishe 
the clothing taken to sea by the ab tis Seep Tmphvinieed 


captain, the whole being vividly 
illustrated. This further indicates the Japanese devotion to detail, so vividly 
portrayed in plays like the ‘‘Typhoon’”’ or “‘Madame Butterfly’’ and books 
portraying Japanese characters. 

When dead, the whale is towed ashore, the blubber stripped off, sold fresh 
or salted like fat pork, a part of the meat canned or sold; the bone and ivory 
saved for manufacture, and all the refuse turned into bone, charcoal, poultry 
food and fertilizers. Most of the companies are prosperous and some pay divi- 
dends of from twenty to sixty per cent annually. 
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The little man from 
the East nodded 
thoughtfully as the 
discussion was closed, 
and the ponderous 
form of the Senator 
approached in time to 
hear the last sentence 
of what he was pleased 
to call ‘‘a whale of a 
story.” 


* * * 


EVER canI forget 
the ride over the 
hills into Water- 

bury, Vermont, the 
birthplace of William 
Paul Dillingham, 
United States Senator. 
There is a charm about 
the emerald verdure of 
the mountain slopes of 
Vermont that never 
palls, and the thought 
recurs to every traveler 
of how many distin- 
guished men of the 
nation have come from 
the homes scattered 
among these hills. 
Senator Dillingham 
SENATOR WILLIAM PAUL DILLINGHAM OF VERMONT received an academic 
Another of the Senate’s hardest workers. He has served with honors on education at home, and 
the most important committees, and is an authority on the subject of was admitted to the 
immigration Z 
Vermont bar in 1867. 
After serving two terms as State attorney, he was made commissioner of 
State Taxes and it is in Vermont you hear about the “grand list,”” which 
in plain language is the poll or tax list of the town. During the centennial 
year, the young attorney from Washington County was sent to the legislature 
(every man of distinction in Vermoni, at one time in his life, serves in the leg- 
islature). Later he was state senator, and then made governor of Vermont at 
' the time of President Harrison's election. Thirteen years ago he was chosen 
United States Senator to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Justin S. 
Morrill, and when that term had expired he was re-elected for two successive 
terms. 

Senator Dillingham, in his quiet way, has been long recognized as one of 
the strong men of the Senate. With sturdy integrity; he has given to every 
undertaking in his public career conscientious and painstaking effort. Year 
after year I find him in the committee room barricaded behind a mass of 
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books and papers, working with the same industry that characterized the 
young attorney starting in life at Waterbury. 

As a member of the Appropriations Committee, the district of Columbia, 
Immigration and Judiciary, visitors early and late have found Senator 
Dillingham giving assiduous attention, following his convictions and unswayed 
by clamor of prejudice. Earnest in the hearings he has conducted and in 
his general work, Senator Dillingham has proven a typical Vermonter in 
maintaining the deep-rooted and conscientious traditions of his common- - 
wealth, yet has always been found in the front rank when constructive and 
progressive legislation is sought. A tall man with iron-gray hair and mustache, 
whose dark twinkling eyes.and pleasant manners always make and retain 
friends, Mr. Dillingham is a senator in whom Vermonters take pride, whether 
they find him at Washington or roaming among his native hills. 


* * * * * 


HERE was something more sterling than mere political success that 
Frank Plumley of Vermont brought with him from the Green Mountain 
State to Washington. He was known far and wide as a public speaker, 

as well as an arbiter of inter- 
national disputes. Both social 
and political gatherings have 
been charmed with his post- 
prandial oratory, and as a 
campaign speaker he is always 
in demand. He ‘‘stumped” 
the state of Michigan during 
the presidential campaign of 
1884, and made such an im- 
pression upon his hearers that 
he was recalled for the cam- 
paigns of 1886, 1888, 1890, 
1892, 1896 and again in 1910, 
despite pressing duties inci- 
dental to his Congressional 
election in Vermont. Every | 
campaign found him active 
and energetic, advocating his 
political principles with con- 
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vincing fervor. His speeches Photo by Clinedinst 
are usually extemporaneous, 
and one of the best addresses MRS. EDWIN S. UNDERHILL 


The wife of the New York Congressman, and one of Wash- 


of his career was made :entire- sched 6 sisal ongdhad hadeaintes 


ly without preparation before 
the Vermont Association of Boston. The speech was later printed without 
editing or revision in the Green Book, published by the Association, and has 
been widely read. In the present Congress, Mr. Plumley entered into the thick 
of the tariff fight, and his recent address on commercial independence outlined 
the position of Republicans in clear, forceful summaries like the following: 
The true way, the Republican way, is to adjust the tariff so as to retain the American 
market for the American producer so long as he sells his products at a fair price to the 
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American consumer and 
subject him to competi- 
tion from abroad when, 
and only when, his prices 
to the consumer are 
unfair, undue or exorbi- 
tant. We contend that 
the fair price and the 
proper tariff to maintain 
it shall be ascertained by 
a scientific investigation 
through a permanent 
nonpartisan board or 
commission into every 
econamic feature, condi- 
tion or factor which will 
aid in ascertaining and 
definitely determining 
the true difference in 
production cost of every 
foreign product seeking 
entry at our ports to 
compete with the similar 
products of America. 


Mr. Plumley was 
born in Eden, Ver- 
mont, and their home 
town is to all Ver- 
mont-born boys a 
veritable Paradise of 
happy memories. He 
was educated in the’ 
public schools and in 
academies, admitted - 
to the bar in 1869, and 





HON. FRANK PLUMLEY : 
Congressman from Vermont. He is a noted lawyer, arbiter and public settled =" Northfield, 
speaker, and has been upwards of thirty years in public service where he has sinc e 


practised his profes- 
sion. Like many othet prominent men in Vermont, Mr. Plumley began his 
career as State’s attorney, but later was appointed United States District 
Attorney for Vermont, under President Harrison. He has served two terms 
as chief judge of the Vermont Court of Claims, and was chosen umpire by’ 
President Roosevelt of the mixed commissions of Great Britain and Venezuela 
and Holland, which sat at Caracas, Venezuela, in 1903. Two years later, Mr. 
Plumley was sought by France, to represent her on the second Venezuela 
mixed commission. This was an unique honor for a private citizen; and an: 
unparalleled instance in modern history, for foreign countries to arbitrate 
their international difficulties in this way. It made Judge Plumley an inter- 
national character and the success of the arrangement established his reputa- 
tion as one of the world’s peacemakers. 
Mr. Plumley began his legislative career in the Vermont House of Repre- 
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sentatives in 1882, and in 1894 was elected to the Vermont Senate, of which 
he was pro tempore president. He was chairman of the committee on temper- 
ance legislation, and his legislative service made him the natural and logical 
choice of his party as congressional nominee. He was first elected to the 61st 
Congress, and the handsome majority received in 1912 tells the story of what 
the folks think of him at home, 
even in times of political up- 
heaval. Vermont long ago es- 
tablished the rule of keeping in 
office her efficient public men. 
That is one reason why, in the 
councils of the nation, the little 
Green Mountain State has re- 
tained so much influence. Con- 
gressman Plumley never shirks 
work and in the busy days at 
Washington never fails to keep 
in mind the folks at home. Yet 
the boundaries of his district and 
state do not in any way limit 
his usefulness in public service. 
As ranking member of important 
committees, his constituents 
. confidently expect that when 
the wheel of political fortune 
turns again, Vermont will be 
well represented in committee 
chairmanships and political 
leadership of the country. 


* * * MRS. OLLIE JAMES 
The charming wife of the Senator from Kentucky. Mrs. 


NTIMATE knowledge of a mae eck” hair famous iv song and story 

man before he attains distinc- 

tion is a valuable aid in forming a just comprehension of his character and 
ability as a public official. Years ago when I stopped at St. Albans for a 
quiet Sunday, I met a hospitable editor who not only chronicled the goings 
and comings of people in St. Albans, but was always ready to.give them a 
hearty greeting. The St. Albans Daily Messenger under the editorship of Frank 
Lester Greene wielded a strong influence in Vermont affairs, and it was only 
logical that the successor of the late David J. Foster should be Frank Lester 
Greene. 

Born in St. Albans in 1870, at the age of thirteen young Greene went to 
work in the audit office of the Central Vermont Railway. Those were the 
days when boys studied during leisure hours, and soon Frank Lester Greene 
was a competent stenographer and next advanced to the office of chief clerk. 
But despite brilliant prospects in railroad work, the young man entered the 
newspaper business and starting as reporter became assistant editor and 
finally editor of a lively Vermont publication. He served in the Vermont 
National Guard and was a captain in the First Infantry, Vermont Volunteers, 
in the Spanish-American War. Although he never previously sought or 
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held an elective position, yet at a special Congressional election, Mr. Greene 
was elected to the Sixty-second Congress by a rousing majority, to the Sixty- 
third Congress by figures all the more gratifying because of the mix-up of party 
lines and general national 
unrest prevailing. This of 
itself tells the story of the 
popular confidence in Frank 
Lester Greene, one of Ver- 
mont’s new congressmen. 


* * * 


BSERVATIONS made 
during a summer ses- 
sion of Congress seem 

to acquaint one with the true 
inwardness of things much 
more vividly than those 
made during the winter ses- 
sions. Sweltering in his hotel, 
one torrid evening, a promi- 
nent leader was bemoaning 
his lot. Only a few miles 
distant a delightful summer 
home awaited his coming, 
but alas—he was detained 
here to look after the caucus! 
Yet John Kern, Senator from 
Indiana, had no intention of 
“hooking jack’’ from duty. 
It was a humid evening and 





HON. FRANK L. GREENE the perspiration stood in 

The Vermont Congressman, who has had an active career in : \ 
newspaper work. He is one of the veterans in Congress, having beads on his broad brow, and 
served as captain in the Spanish-American war how could a human Senator 


be expected to forget the 
home of his heart, amid the Virginia mountains? Here his father was born, 
and in emigrating to the West, the elder Kern dreamed of the time when he 
might return and own the land which so greatly and wonderfully figured in the 
pictures of boyhood. His wishes were more than fulfilled, for he spent many 
happy days at the old home during the sunset of life. 

Senator Kern is known as a true Hoosier. Like many Indianans his fore- 
fathers came from Virginia to Kentucky and thence to Ohio. With his old 
home town of Kokomo are associated stirring memories of youth. The noted 
jockey, Tod Sloan, was befriended by the Senator in early days and did not 
forget him in the heyday of fame, for he never missed an opportunity of calling 
to see his friend Kern. In his own inimitable way, the Senator recalled the 
early days of Indiana; while his mind was set upon holding the Democratic 
caucus in line and watching every move to secure the passage of the tariff bill. 
His tactics during his senatorial service are pronounced as effective as his 
assiduous work, which knows no relaxation until his purpose is accomplished. 
He is the man of the hour in Democratic leaderships. 
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HEN applications were filed at Washington by women seeking to be 
employed as wireless operators on ships, it brought forth an interesting 
observation from an old army surgeon in reference to the women of 

today. ‘The day of swooning women is past,’ he declared testily, ‘‘and women 
are beginning to hold their nerves as they begin to take part in business opera- 
tions.’ When the edict went forth that women would not be received as 
wireless operators at sea, or be acceptable for other responsible positions on 
the ground that a woman 
cannot be depended upon in 
a crisis, there was. an out- 
burst. Facts have been de- — 
veloped by United States 
Radio-Inspector R. B. Wol- 
verton, that women think 
quicker than men, but he 
insisted that “until the old 
order changes and ‘women 
and children first’ gives way 
to a free-for-all, everyone- 
for-himself scramble in times 
of stress, women wireless op- 
erators will not be accepted 
for duty at sea.’’ So ancient 

' chivalry-stands in the way. 

In spite of the verdict 
against them, more than fifty 
women successfully passed 
the examinations, and tossed 
their heads at the govern- 
ment’s contention. One wo- 
man, who is drawing a large 
salary in masculine execu- 
tive work, insists that the 
day when women collapsed 
in times of stress is buried 
in the remote past with 
hoopskirts and crinoline. 
The heroism displayed by 
the late Mrs. Isidor Strauss, 
who preferred to die with 
one: she loved rather than Photo by Clinedinst 
save -herself in the Titanic 
disaster, was one example of MRS. MARTIN W. LITTLETON 
feminine chivalry. Incidents _TPe,rfc.ct she New York representative Sho i koows ve 
are now being related show- campaign on to victory 
ing that in times of great 
emergencies women have proved real heroines, and stories of the devotion 
of her attendants to Mary Queen of Scots and of Flora McDonald to the 
last fugitive Stuart are revived. Surely, ‘‘the old order changeth,” for today 
the woman who is to succeed must possess more than the mere beauty. and 
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winsomeness of the past—she must have brains and culture. Beauty and 
figure will not carry her very far if she is not equipped for her position. 

Miss Ida Tarbell’s declaration that ‘‘the married woman is the most per- 
nicious quantity in the business world’”’ has provoked discussion. Statistics 
prove that in New York alone three hundred thousand women are working 
and supporting themselves, and oftentimes unfortunate husbands and even 
whole families. For the typical woman, novelists of the future will have to 
revise their descriptions of the clinging vine and the tender, sweet, dulcet 
phraseology of the Romeo and Juliet love scenes, and make their heroines 
according to the fashion set by Ibsen and Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


* * * * * 


NE dangerous duty, ever dreaded by incoming presidents, is the necessity 

-of appointing a collector for the port of New York. With this appoint- 
ment is associated not only political but human tragedy. The choice of 

John Purroy Mitchel was a happy solution to what promised to be a vexatious 
difference between Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo and Sena- 
torO’Gorman of New York. Ever 
since the days of President Mon- 
roe, this office has been a source 
of executive worry. Following 
the appointment of Judge Rob- 
inson by Garfield, a feud was 
begun that ended in the tragedy 
of the assassination of the Presi- 
dent. Grover Cleveland had his 
troubles with the past, which 
Senator A. P. Gorman of Mary- 
land smoothed out through the - 
appointment of Judge Galbreath. 
It is not generally known that 
President McKinley was asked 
by Senator Lodge and Speaker 
Reed to appoint Theodore 
Roosevelt Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, and that the President 
delayed because of the opposi- 
tion of Senator A. P. Gorman of 
Maryland, who could have held 
up the confirmation. Senator 
Murphy, who was a personal 
friend of Roosevelt’s, recalled 

palitiian who is acoounted one of the most promising this incident of the Cleveland 
leaders in the Democratic ranks administration, and appealed to 

, Senator Gorman to cease his 

opposition, because Mr. Murphy had it made possible to secure Judge Gal- 
breath’s appointment by Grover Cleveland, and assisted Senator Gorman in 
smoothing out another appointment wrinkle four years previous. His efforts 
secured the confirmation of Colonel Roosevelt’s appointment to the Navy 





HON. JOHN PURROY MITCHEL 








Department, which, 
undoubtedly, event- 
ually resulted in his 
later accession to 
the Presidency of 
the United States. 
Important events 
_hinge upon compar- 
atively trifling inci- 
dents, and ‘Collar 
and Cuff’? Murphy 
of Troy as United 
States Senator from 
the Empire State 
had much to do with 
boosting Theodore 
Roosevelt into the 
political importance 
of later years. 


* * * 


PEAKING of 
the ladies,a 
Scotch bachelor 

who was visiting the 
capital could not re- 
sist saying that of all 
the blankety things 
that could happen 
in these enlight- 
ened days, the limit 
was approached in 
separating the sexes 
in the art gallery. It 
is proposed to have 
one for men and one 
for women, dividing 
up the statues ac- 
cording to sex. 
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MRS. ELBERT JOHNSON 
One of the summer's brides. As Miss Lucinda Carpenter Pennebaker, she 
was one of Washington's most noted beauties and a social favorite 


“‘Are we to suffer this too,’’ demanded a Senator, ‘‘for art’s sake?”’ 

One thing that has been perplexing the average man from boyhood to old 
age is the mystery of feminine adornment. The costumes displayed in the 
shop windows have gratified this curiosity to some extent, but there are some 
mysteries which even the show windows of fashionable shops do not reveal. 

This oversight will be remedied in a museum where the different fashions, 
season by season, are all placed in cases carefully labeled. On the opening day, 
a rush is predicted that will make a moving picture show look pale in 
comparison. If the tickets should ever become mixed in trying to eliminate the 
women’s art galleries and ladies’ wear museums from the list of co-educational 
institutions, some curious developments may be expected. 
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T Arlington House, the lit- 
tle troop of visitors listen 
closely to every word told 

them of the old-time chival- 
rous romances of Custis, 
“Light Horse Harry Lee’’ and 
Lafayette. The lady from Bos- 
ton was especially impressed, 
but was slightly puzzled when 
the guide in telling all about 
Major L’Enfant, called him 
“the man who laid out Washing- 
ton.’’ She pursed her lips, how- 
ever, and asked no questions as 
the party looked here and there 
among the old nooks and cor- 
ners, redolent with historic mem- 
ories. Finally she approached 
the guide, and during a mo- 
ment’s intermission burst out, 
“T don’t believe that I quite 
understand what you have been 
saying about Major L’Enfant, 
‘the man who laid out Washing- 





Photo by Clinedinst ; ton.’ He was an engineer, was 
he not?’ ‘“‘Yes’m,” replied the 
MISS ELIZABETH LOVE MATTESON guide politely. 
Another of the season’s debutantes. Miss Matteson is “Well,’’ confessed the lad 
the daughter of Mr. F. W. Matteson, a well-known e Alls t oes 
Washingtonian I thought. all the time that he 


must have been a distinguished 
undertaker, for you kept saying ‘the man who laid out Washington.’’’ The 
expression that came into the guide’s face reflected the professional sadness 
of an undertaker at a double funeral. ‘“‘Lady,’’ he murmured, “‘the first and 
only other time those words were questioned was years ago when I took out a 
delegation from a Western college. Then the football captain said, ‘Laid out 
George Washington? Why don’t you say beat him up?’”’ 

The lady smiled in a puzzled way as she joined her friends, and the guide 
resolved to mend his ways. He no longer skims over the story of the ‘“‘man who 
laid out Washington” but recites with great precision about “the man who drew 
the plans for the city of Washington.”” The romance of Major L’Enfant still 
lingers in the mind of the Boston lady, while the purveyor of facts at Arlington 
insists that the word ‘“‘laid”’ is banished from his vocabulary and used now only 
in connection with the exclusive prerogative of the American hen. i 


* * x x * 


OW much I prize the last autographed letter received from George Mere- 
dith, dated at ‘Box Hill,’ Surrey, England, arranging an appointment. 

He had suffered an accident which deferred the visit at that time, but 

I treasure the letter because it is from the pen of the last of the great Victorian 
writers, who raised the standard of English literature up to the level of the 
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glories of the Elizabethan Age. The tributes paid to the genius of Meredith 
have not fallen to the lot of many literary men in these days. 

Down at Box Hill in Surrey he lived in a curious little house of flintstone, 
and to have seen George Meredith coming down the walk to meet you was like 
a picture from some quaint old volume. His voice, which at first seemed 
boisterous, mellowed with acquaintance and seemed to fit the activities of the 
nervous and highly strung author and poet. His was a lavish hospitality, 
but although a connoisseur and a lover of rare old wine, he was forbidden its 
use. However he enjoyed watching his guest sip it, in A. Conan Doyle style, 
and was indeed a princely host. In his novels, his characters used the original 
modes of expression peculiar to himself. For instance, one visitor overheard 
him commenting to the housemaid, ‘‘Jane, the jelly seems to be as treacherous 
as the Trojan horse.’”’ In his letters recently published, there are frequent 
glimpses of wonderful tenderness that reveal more than ever the humanity of 
George Meredith. The movement to purchase ‘‘Box Hill’”’ will meet with hearty 
approval of the American 
admirers of George Meredith 
and provide another literary 
shrine for the tourist. 


* * * 


N a ringing speech in the 
United States Senate, Sen- 
ator Lawrence Y. Sherman 

of Illinois made his first ap- 
pearance in the senatorial 
arena. He spoke in support ° 
of the amendment to the 
Deficiency Bill, contending 
that the law should not ex- . 
empt farmers and labor un- 
ions from the operation of 
the Sherman law. In his 
tense, rather high-pitched 
voice, the popular Illinoisan 
gave his opinion of ‘“‘selling 
indulgences and making 
laws of the land to apply to 
one class and not to an- 
other,” and pointed out the 
dangers. The earnestness 
and vigor of Senator Sher- 
man’s speech indicated 
well-seasoned legislative 
training. For many years 
he has had much to do with 
shaping state legislation in 
Illinois, although his name SENATOR LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN 


; The Illinois statesman who bears a striking resemblance to the 
has seldom appeared in the late President Lincoln. He is one of the strongly individual 
title of a bill. But as many characters of the present Senate ; 
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a legislator knows, it is usually the case that those who have the most to do 
in formulating a measure seldom have their names associated with it when at 
last it reaches the stage of nation-wide prominence. 

The situation in Illinois, with a Democrat and a Republican Senator 
elected by the same legislature, produces a peculiar anomaly in political 
affairs as the result of the primary system. Mr. Sherman clearly won the fight 
in the Republican primaries as did Senator J. Hamilton Lewis in the Demo- 
cratic primaries—and there you are. It shows how both parties can be utilized 
in the primaries on much the 
same plan which was bewailed 
when the alleged bosses ruled. 


* * * 


OMETIMES our appreciation 
of home institutions is accen- 
tuated by the commendation 

of outsiders. When I heard Dr. 
Achilles von Deschan pay his 
tribute to American bankers at a 
Washington hotel recently, I won- 
dered if the popular impressions 
concerning American bankers 
were not all amiss. , Stroking his 
chin, the distinguished Austrian 
accounted it especially fortunate 
that the depression in America 
was not as keen as that in Europe 
during the Balkan War. The mil- 
lions of dollars sent by American 
workingmen to various European 
nations prevented much of the 
distress in foreign countries that 
formerly necessitated a call for 
help to American generosity as in 
the early days of the century— 
and later during the famines in 





asayCledion ae Ireland and in Russia. 
Dr. Deschan seemed gratified 
MISS. SADIE MURRAY that the situation in Europe had 


The daughter of Major General Arthur Murray, United cleared and was especially enthu- 
States Army, now commanding the Western Division siastic in his tributes to American 
at San Francisco. The Misses Murray are favorites in " 
the Washington army circle bankers. His comments on the 
monetary situation were interest- 
ing to a number of Congressmen who had assembled to hear him speak. The 
currency bill was, at the time, on every tongue, for the allurements of discuss- 
ing financial questions, with all its mystification, date back to the very birth 
of the republic. History is ever turning a new light on the story of banks and 
banking. 
Put your finger on any one vocation that has been primarily and vitally 
associated with the development of the country and the welfare of the people, 
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and banks and bankers must 
be named well up in the list. 
With all the popular prejudices 
against bankers, do you ever 
think of ,how any real beginning 
is made in development before 
bankers take hold of matters, 
gathering together the deposits 
of the people in a co-operative 
way to meet the needs of the 
investments which have accel- 
erated progress. It does not 
require a student of finance and 
economics to analyze the growth 
of any business, large or small, 
throughout the country, and to 
find back of it somewhere the 
broad vision of some banker 
in city or country town who 
“‘banked’”’ upon confidence in 
character and the ability of fel- 
lowmen to make development 
possible. I know many bankers, 
and one of the most favorable 
signs of the times to me is the 





personnel of twenty-five thou- Rage MISS C Soon preg os Oe 
: © with her sister, Miss ie, has as many friends an 

sand American bankers, as admirers in the Capitol City as in San Francisco, where 

pointed out by Dr. Deschan. her father, General Murray, is now stationed 


The spirit of saving and 
thrift among people does not lie in the old penurious way of hiding gold in 
stockings, where the talents are hidden in a napkin, but in a broader apprecia- 
tion of the fact. that every individual with his five cent savings is an integral 
part of a great, American banking system. The organization of Christmas 
clubs for saving, even two and five cents a week, may seem infinitesimal in its 
beginning, but in the aggregate it mounts up to millions, and stimulates that 
spirit of thrift which has made France a financial power. As Dr. Deschan 
declared, people are beginning to appreciate the fact that banks and bankers 
are institutions which are their very own, and under the regulations of today, 
present few of the hazards of former “wild cat’’ banking days. Banks are the 
co-operative clearing houses where projects that baffle government enterprise 
are undertaken, and brought through to success. 

Give the American banker his just mead of appreciation, even if it seems 
popular to damn him on general principles before a throng of ardent but 
misguided ‘‘nation savers.” 

* * * * * 


HE gift of something like ten thousand dollars to the Hospital for Crippled 
Children in Chicago will mark the final distribution of the fund of pennies 
which was over-subscribed by the school children of the United States 

for the purpose of erecting a monument to General Lafayette in France. The 





























THE LAFAYETTE MONUMENT 
Erected by the school children of America and presentedZto the French Government 
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name of Lafayette and the romantic part he played in the successful fight of 
the American Colonies makes a strong appeal to the budding patriotism of 
school children, and it is small wonder that a fund for such a purpose extended 
far beyond the amount desired. 

Hon. Robert J. Thompson of Chicago, whose idea it was for the American 
school children to build this monument to Lafayette, is now consul at Sheffield, 
England, and as is often the case, has been up to this time almost without 
recognition for his great work. There is now, however, a strong feeling that Mr. 
Thompson should be advanced 
to an important post in the 
French diplomatic service, be- 
cause of his effective work in 
cementing the good feeling 
which exists between the two 
nations. 

In America, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, who 
assisted in the contributions 
toward the memorial, have per- 
haps been more appreciative of 
Mr. Thompson’s work than any 
other patriotic body, as the sub- 
ject comes directly within their 
province. In writing Mrs. Luther 
Derwent, the chairman of the 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, at Rockford, Illinois, Mr. 
Thompson recites for the first 
time the complete history of 
the erection of the Lafayette 
Memorial. 


I first thought of a monument in 
Paris to Lafayette sixteen years ago. HON. ROBERT J. THOMPSON 
It came about in this way: The An eminent and experienced member of the American Consular 
late William E. Curtis, in. waiting S"*-t0 satened Shetland, od she orga 
an article on the old cemeteries of 
Paris, gave a very interesting description of the Picpus Cemetery in the vicinity of the 
Place de la Nation. He incidentally referred to the fact that Lafayette was buried there 
by the side of his wife and that his grave was marked only by a plain granite slab, bearing 
no recognition from America, but that the place had become something of a pilgrimage 
for patriotic and curious Americans for whom a register was kept by the concierge. My 
attention was directed to this item by two things, both of which were conditions of my 
own mind, and which, in the final analysis, had no connection whatever with the patriotic 
ideas and sentiments with which I have been credited. I have been complimented, I 
presume, a thousand times in the press and personally, on the high and beautiful motives 
which prompted this undertaking. But I am going to tell you, for the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and for the first time, just why and how I happened to think of 
this enterprise, one of the most successful, if indeed not the most successful of the kind 
ever undertaken. It was essentially selfish. While I was still a boy certain moral and 
family obligations made it appear to me fitting and necessary that I make a trip to Europe. 
Without either money, profession, or business I had, like thousands of our young men, 
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gotten married when I was little more than a boy, eighteen years of age, and we could not 
make the trip that I intended without either money or position—So what was to be done? 
Ten years of work, perhaps more or less preparatory, but with no definite plan further 
than a fixed idea that I would succeed brought me no nearer to the realization of my 
ambition, so far as I could see, than I was at the beginning, until I read Mr. Curtis’ 
letter. 

I organized the project of the Lafayette Memorial and worked it out in every detail. 
I enlisted the ardent support of President McKinley and perfected the formation of the 
Lafayette Memorial Commission through the Commissioner General to the Paris Expo- 
sition, my friend, Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, of Chicago. I spent about five thousand 
dollars in the preliminary work of the commission, which was afterwards 
returned to me. Something like two years had been spent in thinking the thing out, and 
six weeks of actual work was enough to bring it into the fullest fruition of achievement. 
In those six weeks over a million pieces of mail matter, circulars, programs for schools, 
addresses, etc., were sent out. The president and forty-three governors issued proclama- 
tions asking the schools to recognize the undertaking and to hold exercises on the nine- 
teenth of October, 1898, as Lafayette Day. (This was the date of the fall of Yorktown.) 

The result was that nearly four million school children raised a fund on this day of 
over forty-five thousand dollars. The government appropriated fifty thousand souvenir 
Lafayette dollars for the fund. A premium of thirty-five thousand dollars, making from 
this one source eighty-five thousand dollars, was realized. The state of New York gave 
from its school fund ten thousand dollars and the Daughters of the American Revolution 
gave about fifteen hundred dollars. 

The fund amounted to about one hundred and forty-five thousand dollars. Mr. Paul 
Bartlett was the sculptor. -He made eight or nine different studies, having commenced 
his work in 1898, and delivered the finished statue in 1908. Thomas Hastings was the 
architect. The dedication took place on July 4, 1900. The speakers were President Lou- 
bet, Ambassador Porter, Archbishop Ireland, Ferdinand W. Peck, Mrs. Manning and 
myself. I was appointed a special envoy (1900) to France by President McKinley and 
was the private guest of President Loubet at the Elysses Palace, the opera and theatre. 

Thus you see that when I launched the project it was not wholly due to patriotic 
feeling—it was in line with a belief that the man with a selfish motive, if the motive be 
square and worthy, is the man who generally meets with success. 


It is not unlikely that the American people would view with especial satis- 
faction a proper recognition of Mr. Thompson’s work in his present field of ac- 
tivity, that is, his appointment to France, where through his thought and tact 
we have laid the foundation and reared this great souvenir of our appreciation 
of the friendship of France at a time when friends were needed and when 
they were likewise scarce. 

Mr. Bryan has the floor. 


* * * * * 


HEN the two hundred and fifty-seven survivors of the Apache Indians 

were freed from custody, it released the last prisoner of war held by 

Uncle Sam. Since 1894, they have been in semi-imprisonment at Fort 

Sill, Oklahoma, but have now been returned to the reservation, where in the 

early eighties the Apache Band committed crimes that filled the whole country 

with terror. Their leader was Chief Geronimo, who was captured after many 

futile attempts, and forced to surrender in 1886. During their years of cap- 

tivity at Fort Sill, many of the Apaches have worked on the reservation and 

acquired personal property of their own, and now that they are entirely free, 
they go happily forth to become prosperous Western farmers. 

















UNION STREET, LIMA 
One of the busiest streets in Peru's splendid capital 


Peru and the Opening of the Canal 
by Peter MacQueen, F.R.G.S. 


HAVE just had an hour of very inter- 

esting conversation with His Excel- 

lency, President Billinghurst, the head 
of the Peruvian Government. Mr. Billing- 
hurst is of mixed Latin and German blood, 
speaks English perfectly, and has energy, 
force and determination like a South 
American Roosevelt. He is a short, stout 
man about fifty, with a vigorous, clear-cut 
face, and carries the air of a man who knows 
and does. He has been President of Peru 
since last autumn and has already made 
his mark upon the country. He has been 
conducting difficult and delicate negotia- 
tions with Chile concerning the Arica- 
Tacna provinces that have been held by 
Chile since the war of 1879-82. It is now 


proposed that Chile pay a rental for the 
provinces for twenty-one years, and at 
the end of that time the question of whether 
they will belong to Chile permanently or 
return to Peru be determined by a popular 
vote. The matter has not been settled; 
and this is only one of the many important 
questions of the Billinghurst administra- 
tion. Zi 

The opening of the Panama Canal 
interests this live and up-to-date President. 
He gave the party from the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce a most whole-souled 
reception; he shows in his administration 
an aptness to grasp practical opportunities 
for his country and for the development 
of its wonderful resources that are char- 
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acteristically Yankee. The Lima of today 
is not the one Pizarro founded. It is 
modern and enthusiastic, and yet it was 
in the very palace where Pizarro was 
assassinated that I was received by the 
President of Peru. I handed him a copy 





PRESIDENT GUILLERMO BILLINGHURST OF PERU 


of the NATIONAL MaGazine and he asked 
what circulation our magazine had. I 
answered 240,000. “Oh, how big every- 
thing is in the United States,” exclaimed 
the President. ‘You wonderful Yankees, 
you do nothing small. The wealth and 
daring of the Americans is the wonder of 
the world. Look at the Panama Canal. 
There is a miracle, a splendid creation 
of the brain, a marvellous dream realized. 
It seems easy for Americans to do the 
impossible.” I asked him how he felt 
that the Canal would affect the destinies 
of the South American republics. ‘Im- 
mensely,” he replied, ‘‘and Peru will be 
right in the line of that new development. 


PERU AND THE OPENING OF THE CANAL 


We have begun to prepare for the big ships 
that are to take the place of the smaller 
ones. Instead of 5,000 ton vessels, there 
will be 15,000 ton ships, and bigger ones 
will come. In Callao, the harbor of Lima, 
we can bring to the docks only vessels of 
twenty-two and a half feet draft. 
With the opening of the Canal we 
will need a depth of twenty-eight to 
thirty-five feet. This we must have.” 
The President went on to tell me the 
plans he has for deepening the harbor 
of Callao. There is an island in the 
Bay and a strait of the sea between 
that island and the main land. The 
distance across is about five thousand 
yards. It is proposed to make a mole 
across and close in the strait, as our 
engineers have done at Balboa out- 
side the Panama Canal. This will 
enable a hundred ships of any size 
whatever to come right up to the 
wharf at Callao and make it the 
biggest, best and safest harbor in all 
the west of South America. 

Two and ahalf million dollars will 
be spent on the wharves, and half 
a million on beautifying and improv- 
ing the capital city of Peru, the 
lovely and splendid city of Lima— 
140,000 inhabitants. In this old 
palace of the Spanish viceroys, un- 
der the rich hangings and with pier 
glasses and regal furniture around 
me, it was strange to hear this mod- 
ern Latin President say: “‘We are 
going to cultivate the friendship and 
commerce of the people of the United 
States. England and Europe. have 
splendid methods. We like to come in touch 
with their superb men; but we also have 
a feeling that the United States can teach 
us much. We have no feeling of suspicion 
or fear; we know that the great Republic 
of the North wants nothing from Latin 
America but friendship and commerce and 
development, mutual and for the good of 
all mankind. When the Canal is finished 
you Yankees will find Peru waiting for 
you at the Pacific side with open ports and 
open hearts.” Now this view of the case 
by Peru’s brilliant President is an echo 
of the attitude I find everywhere in the 
country of the Incas. I have been a week 
in Lima and along the Central Railroad 














PERU AND THE OPENING OF THE CANAL 


of Peru. The President has offered me a 

command of soldiers to go to the head 

waters of the Amazon on an exploring expe- 

dition which I think I will take next spring. 
* * * 

But let me tell you about Lima and the 
Peruvians. First, we are twelve degrees 
south of the equator; we are in the capital 
of a country three and a half times the 
size of France. We are in the city founded 
by Pizarro in 1535, and in the place which 
was the seat of Spanish power in South 
America for three hundred years, where 
in 1825 San Martin, the Argentine patriot, 
proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Peru after 
he had crossed the 
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delightfully cool, yet warm in the sun. 
Palms rustle, cattle graze in the grass of 
the plain irrigated by the waters of the 
River Rimac. Lima is a corruption of the 
word Rimac, and Lima is the gift of the 
Rimac, for outside the zone of water every- 
thing in the South American coast is bar- 
ren and without vegetation—a desolation 
wrought in old eternity. But by this 
pleasant river Rimac the old Spanish 
conquerors built their seat of power. And 
here today is New Peru. There are plazas, 
prettily planted with shrubs, and fine 
monuments, to native heroes and to heroic 





Andes to help Chile 
and Peru. 

We sailed from Pana- 
ma on the good ship 
Aysen of the Compania 
Sud American de Va- 
pores, the famous 
Chilian line. Captain 
Graham of Cumber- 
land, England, was the 
master of the ship—a 
hearty old sea dog. All 
Chilian and Peruvian 
ships have English cap- 
tains. It was delightful 
and comfortable on the 
steamer. We called at 
Peruvian ports Payta, - 
Pascamayo, Eten and 
Salaverry, the latter 
the harbor of the im- 
portant town of Tru- 
jillo. It was so pleas, 
ant on the steamer that 
at first I feltsromesick 
when I larided-in‘the | 
busy seaport of:Callao;. jf 
just fourteen days from 
New York, if you come 
direct. Some day I will 
write you about how to get to “South 


America, but today I am thinking of 


Lima—the City of the Kings. 
Twenty minutes by a fine American 


electric car brings you to the city from - 


the harbor. At once the spell of old 
Spanish days is on you. The sweet tropic 
air blows in from distant, sunburnt hills, 
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men of Spanish blood. Among these 
are the marble statue to Columbus; the 
bronze statue of Bolivar; a group called 
the “Second of May,” commemorating 
the glorious victory against Spain in 1866, 
with bronze statues representing Peru and 
her allies at the time—Chile, Ecuador and 
Bolivia; the Bolgnesi monument, in mem- 
we 
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ory of the terrible combat on the Morro 
of Arica during the Chilian War; and the 
monument to San Martin, showing that 
famous general proclaiming the independ- 
ence of Peru. 

I came up the Calle del Mercado, the 
principal street of Lima, and was amazed 
at the rich stores and shops. The old 
Spanish houses are exceedingly picturesque 
and handsome, and these examples are 
being wisely preserved. 
It was impressive also 
in this far-off capital to 
see the handsome men 
and stately women, 
and to hear the chil- 
dren lisp in soft Cas- 
tilian, which I am told 
is the most pleasing 
type of Spanish spoken 
in South America. On 
every side were evi- 
dences of wealth, 
beauty and culture, 
busy thoroughfares,— 
quaint balconies, the 
new strange accent, 
and over all a sky of* 
troubled blue. 

So out we come from 
the crowded del Mer- 
cado into the Plaza de 
Armes. In front of us 
is a small and exquis- 
ite park. The trees, 
flowe s and birds of 
the tropics greet our 
senses. Before us rises 
the great Cathedral 
founded by Pizarro, 
and in a chapel here 
rest the ashes of that 
r stl ss man. 

This is the center of 
Lima. Street cars, automobiles, carriages, 
newsboys and vendors of lottery tickets 
are around the various parts of the Plaza. 
The Cathedral occupies one side, whilst 
the National Palace extends along another; 
on the remaining two sides are colonnaded 
buildings used now for shops and restau- 


rants, but formerly occupied by the hidal- 


goes of old Spain. The interior of the Ca- 
thedral is very imposing. The altar is 
of silver, and the carved wood of the choir 
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is equal to some of the best of its kind in 
Europe. 

Lima is a city of churches, there being 
sixty-seven in the place. Besides the 
Cathedral there is the San Pedro Church, 
famed for its wood-carvings, rare paintings 
and gold scroll work. Here worship the 
devout women of Lima. Then there is 
La Merced, a large and fashionable church; 
San Francisco, in the cloisters of which 





are exquisitely carved beams resting on 
stone pillars; Santo Domingo, with the 
beautiful statue of Santa Rosa, the patron 
saint of Lima; and San Augustin, with a 
wonderful statue of death carved by an 
Augustinian monk, whose own death 
marked its ‘completion. 
~ * ak ak 

In the Peruvian character there is a 
strong scientific and literary trend, which 
will' certainly be of value to the country 
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as time goes on. Indeed, Lima is a store- 
house of literary tradition and culture 
superior probably to any other capital 
in South America. To begin with, the 
Peruvians have the reputation of speaking 
the best Spanish in South America. It is 
in marked contrast to the short, virile, 
staccato speech of their Chilian neighbors. 
The Peruvians have been writers and poets 
since the time of the viceroys. The Incas 
and Quechuas were of 
imaginative and sen- 
timental character, 
which qualities remain 
until the present day 
among the descend- 
ants of these ancient 
peoples. 

The splehdid public 
library of Lima (the 
foremost in South 
America) was ruthless- 
ly damaged by the 
Chilians during the 
war of 1879-1882, but 
was again brought to- 
gether by the famous 
Peruvian historian, 
Ricardo Palma. An 
Italian by birth, Ric- 
ardo has devoted his 
life to the surveying 
and description of Pe- 
ru, and his works upon 
its natural history, 
mineralogy and kin- 


AND THE OPENING OF THE 


CANAL 


dred studies are most 
complete sources of 
information. 

At the exposition 
restaurant one even- 
ing during my stay in 
Lima I was the guest 
of Senor Alberto Lar- 
co Herrera, a promi- 
nent Peruvian of 
Trujillo, whom I met 
on the steamer. Senor 
Larco is a graduate of 
Cornell University, 
clasS of 1898. Our 
companion was Ro- 
mulo E. Garcia, one 
of the editors of La 
Prensa, a very clever 
young journalist of the American type. 
Around us were a galaxy of literary men, 
among whom -was the famous Peruvian 
poet, Jose Galvez, who has written some 
very elegant verse upon the old Spanish 
influence in Peru. The restaurant was as 
fine as the best in New York; the men were 
brilliant and the women beautiful, and 
I have never tasted viands more relishable 
and.rare. Senor Larco proposed to me a 
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THE SAD SEA 


visit to Dr. Jose Toribio Polo, Peru’s 
most industrious and conscientious his- 
torian. Accordingly, next morning my 
friend came for me in his automobile and 
we went to the home of the great man. 
It was a quaint old Spanish house on one 
of the squares, with flowers, bird song and 
sunshine. As we entered the study of the 
litterateur, we were greeted with Castilian 
courtesy by a modest and scholarly man. 
Larco told him that I was interested in 
Peru. The historian was delighted and 
showed me his private collection of rare 
old books and manuscripts, and the 
manuscript of his greatest work, “‘A History 
of the Viceroys.” Senor Polo was much 
interested in the work on Peru by our own 
clever historian, Prescott. 

Polo has in his collection a letter of 
marque and reprisal against the vessels 
of France, signed by President Adams. 
When I told him that Adams was the first 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
he waved his hands with delight and 
fondled the letter as though he had diss 
covered a long lost or neglected child. 
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"Among his letters also was the first gram- 


mar of the old Peruvian tongue, written 
by hand in 1614; the autograph of Pizarro; 
the actual death sentence of General Mateo 
Garcia, who was the first Peruvian to draw 
the sword against the king of Spain. He 
was sentenced to be hanged, his head to 
be sent to Cuzco, his right arm to Are- 
quipa, his left arm to be exposed in the 
Square at Lima and his body reduced to 
ashes, as a warning. I actually could 
read myself the Spanish words written on 
the document by the executioner, Jauan 
Ramirez: ‘Immediately the sentence was 
executed, after time was given for spiritual 
preparation, which I certify.” Spain 
took no chances with rebellious subjects, 
and this was in 1815, the year of the battle 
of Waterloo. 

Polo has a marvellous collection of the 
secret memoirs of the Jesuits, the records 
of viceroys and archbishops from the very 
days of Pizarro. His historical work 
will be of enormous value to the South 
American Prescotts and Barcrofts of the 
future. 


THE SAD SEA 


HAT makes the sea so sad, mother?” 
Whispered a little child. 
“Why do the billows sigh and break, 
And why are the waves so wild?” 
“The rivers run down to the sea 
With all their grief, my lad, 
And flood the sea with their misery, 
And that’s why the sea is sad. 


“The Hudson goes with Gotham’s woes, 
And Paris chokes the Seine; 

The Danube blue and the dark Thames, too, 
All hurrying to the main; 

Losing the song of the running rill, 
But keeping all that’s bad, 

They flood the sea with their misery, 
And that’s why the sea is sad.” 


—“Songs of Cy Warman,” 
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A Criminal’s Life Story 
GAe Career of 


NORMAND 


Peter Mac Queen 


OME months ago the civilized world 
S was astonished and horrified by the 

revelations of murders and other 
atrocities perpetrated by the agents of 
the Latin-American rubber houses, who 
manage the great parties of seringeros 
who are now obliged to traverse the most 
remote wildernesses of the Amazon and 
its tributaries. Exposed to all kinds of 
perils, diseases and hardships, and the 
constant attacks of savages and the 
emissaries of competing concerns, the life 
is at best a very hard and precarious 
existence, in which the loss of a life is too 
often an ordinary incident of the calling. 
As it was on the Congo when human greed 
begot inhuman cruelty, so, it is alleged, 
prison fire, torture and violence did their 
full work in the mad competition for the 
rubber treasures of the Amazonian wilder- 
ness. Following the investigations of 
Sir Roger Casement in 1910, one Armando 
Normand was arrested as the arch fiend 
of this jungle inferno, and confined in the 
city prison. 

While in Peru Mr. Peter MacQueen 
went to the Guadelupe gaol, in company 
with Mr. C. N. Griffis, also an American 
journalist, to interview Normand. This 
man has been accused of murder, treachery, 
cruelty and bribery in connection with 
South American rubber interests, and the 
two visitors looked forward with tense 
interest to meeting so desperate a crim- 
inal. Having been admitted to the dingy 
prison, their first surprise was in the ap- 
pearance of the prisoner. ‘Normand was 
brought forward,” writes Mr. Griffis, ‘a 
slight, active figure. His features were 
clean-cut and determined, his eyes bright 
and intelligent, and his manner fearless 
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Nor- 
mand then briefly outlined the story of 
his life, giving an explanation of the 
events that led up to his arrest and im- 
prisonment, which follows: 


and at the same time courteous.” 


By ARMANDO NORMAND 


I was born in Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
thirty-two years ago and spent the first 
twenty years of my life in that city and 
vicinity. My father is a Peruvian and my 
mother a Bolivian. I consider myself 
a citizen of the latter republic. Our family 
was one of the first in the Province of 
Cochabamba, and I was afforded excellent 
opportunities for securing an education. 
After graduating from the Seminario in 
my native city, I spent two years studying 
law, but finally abandoned the course and 
went to the Argentine. I attended the 
National School of Commerce in Buenos 
Ayres and graduated from that institution 
as a public accountant. Altogether I 
remained about two and one-half years in 
Buenos Ayres. 

In 1903 I went to London and studied 
for a few months at the Pitman School in — 
Russell Square in order to improve my 
knowledge of bookkeeping and modern 
business methods. While in London I was 
several times a guest at the home of the 
Bolivian minister, Mr. Avelino Aramayo, 
and had the pleasure of meeting many 
prominent members of the Bolivian and 
Peruvian colonies there. 

In 1904, with a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Aramayo to Mr. Carlos Lar- 
rafiaga, manager of the Paré branch of 
the well-known Bolivian rubber firm of 
Suarez Hermanos, I went to the Brazilian 
port in search of employment. Mr. 
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Larranaga had nothing open just at that 
time, but kindly gave me letters of intro- 
duction to Mr. Julio Arana and others 
and advised me to go up the river to 
Manaos. 

I left Para in January, 1904, and went 
to Manaos and there found employment 
with the Peruvian consul, Mr. Manuel 
Pablo Villanueva, staying at his residence 
during the ten months I spent in the latter 
port. My work there was chiefly in con- 
nection with the publication of La Union, 
the newspaper owned by Mr. Villanueva 
at Manaos, and I also gave lessons in 
English and bookkeeping and did trans- 
lation work for the merchants of the port. 

In October of the same year I accepted 
a commission from the Arana firm to ac- 
company Mr. Abel Alarco as interpreter 
to Barbados where he was going to secure 
Barbadians to work in the rubber regions. 
Mr. Alarco was ‘one of the managers of 
the firm. We contracted for thirty-six 
men to return with us and arrived back 
in Manaos some time in November. It 
is worthy of note that on the entire voyage 
the Barbadians constantly complained 
about the quality and quantity of every 
accommodation given them. They were 
always quarrelling among themselves and 
could not be trusted. We remained at 
Manaos a week, where a young Argentine, 
named Glieman, who had worked for some 
time in the rubber regions, joined the 
party. At this point Alarco placed Glie- 
man and myself in charge of the Bar- 
badians and directed us to take them 
further up river to Iquitos. We left 
Manaos in the steamer Javari and went 
as far as the mouth of the Putumayo, 
where we met one of the Arana Company’s 
steamers and received orders to transfer 
our men on board. Mr. Juan Vega, a 
member of the Arana firm, and Mr. Ramon 
Sanchez, both Colombians, were on this 
steamer and took charge of the expedi- 
tion. We proceeded up the Putumayo 
River to its branch, the Igara-Parané, 
and thence to La Chorrera, the principal 
establishment of Arana-Vega Compania, 
as the Peruvian Amazon Company was 
known at that time. It took us five or 
six days to reach this point. The manager 
of the station was Mr. Victor Macedo 
and the sub-manager Miguel Loayza. 
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The Barbadians were here equipped with 
guns and we started off in a northeasterly 
direction into the wilderness to erect a 
new station. Sanchez and a man named 
Lizcano, both Colombians, were first and 
second in command, Alcorta, a Peruvian, 
who died in Lima about four years ago, 
was third in command. Glieman and my- 
self went along as interpreters. On the 
way we passed two company stations— 
Atenas and Entre Rios. We received 
constant warnings regarding the activity 
of the Indians—the savage Andokes. In 
May of the same year Sanchez had led 
an expedition of twenty-eight white men 
into this same region and twenty were 
killed by the savages, Sanchez escaping 
back to Iquitos with only eight men. Such 
incidents were common in the Amazon 
country, and yet they ask in London why 
we carried guns. 
* * * 

At the end of about seven days on the 
trail we came to a deserted Indian house. 
The Amazon Indians of that region do 
not live together in villages, but apart 
in lonely huts in the forest. At this point 
we decided to build our station, naming 
it Matanzas. Altogether we had about 
forty-five men. Several attacks were 
made on us at that time by the savages, 
who were armed with guns taken from 
the various expeditions that had fallen 
into their hands. 

The trouble with the Barbadians about 
food and work continued. They were 
lazy and constant grumblers. Because I 
was an interpreter and the intermediary 
between Sanchez and the men, they always 
blamed me if anything went wrong or 
they failed to secure what they wanted. 
It finally grew so bad that Sanchez was 
obliged to whip some of the negroes to 
get any work out of them at all. The 
whippings, as far as my knowledge goes, 
were light. 

During this time, because of the enmity 
of the Indians, we had been unable to se- 
cure any rubber. In February, 1905, one 
of our men, Crisostomo, a Peruvian, was 
killed by the Indians. I heard at camp 
that the savages made the attack because 
Sanchez had whipped two of their number. 
I never had any proof of this. In June, 
1905, because of the Company’s dissatis- 
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faction with his work, Sanchez was dis- 
charged. His brother was made chief of 
the station and remained there one or 
two months, when he was recalled to 
Iquitos. I understand that the first 
Sanchez was killed in a quarrel with a 
fellow Colombian on the Jivari River a 
couple of years later. He was not in the 
employ of the Company at the time of 
his death. 

During all of this time we were con- 
stantly having small encounters with the 
Indians. We kept sending our Indian 
interpreters, those who were able to speak 
Spanish, into the “bush” in attempts to 
induce the natives to bring rubber to the 
station and receive goods in exchange. 
At the time the last Sanchez brother left 
Matanzas, I received a note from Vega 
at La Chorrera informing me that I, 
together with another man at Matanzas, 
whose name I cannot recall just at this 
moment, would be placed in charge of the 
station. We were to receive, besides our 
small monthly salary, three soles on every 
fifteen kilos of rubber collected. This 
partnership lasted until about February 
or March, 1906, when the other man was 
dismissed because of his attitude toward 
the Indians. He attempted to coerce 
them into bringing rubber to the station, 
and would go out into the forest threaten- 
ing them with various punishments if they 
failed to secure the amount he demanded. 
I knew the Indians, and the only result 
of such methods would be to drive them 
away from the station and we would get 
no rubber at all. I went to Vega at La 
Chorrera and stated the conditions to 
him and was then placed in full charge 
at Matanzas. 

In November, 1906, we heard that the 
Indians were laying plans to attack the 
station,in force. I wish you would em- 
phasize the point that the grudge the 
natives held against the white men, or 
blancos, the very old one—was that they 
were being dispossessed of land that was 
rightfully theirs, and so far as my expe- 
rience teaches, the question of their treat- 
ment is only a minor issue. I often asked 


the Indians why they were conspiring 
against us and the answer invariably was 
that we were takin;, their lands away from 
them. 
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As soon as I heard the rumors of a gen- 
eral rising, I sent my interpreters into the 
forest to find out what the trouble was. 
To three of the interpreters I had given 
the following names—Roosevelt, Antonio 
and Pablo. The interpreters surprised a 
party of Indians and brought thirty-five 
of them, whom they found armed with 
guns, back to Matanzas. They reported 
that the savages had given a big war 
dance at which the main feature was three 
long poles about ten feet high, placed in 
the ground, and the middle pole bore on 
its top the mummified head of a white 
man who had been killed some time 
previously by the natives. We placed the 
rebellious natives who had been brought 
to camp in the stocks and gave two or 
three lashes to the more recalcitrant ones. 
Considering the fact that they had planned 
to wipe out our entire station, I consider 
this a very light punishment. During 
the two or three days we held the Indians 
prisoners, the other Indians in the forest 
sent them food which we unsuspectingly 
allowed the prisoners to eat. It turned out, 
however, that the food had been poisoned 
by the Indians because they believed those 
held at Matanzas had deserted them. 
This is probably the origin of the stories 
told that I have poisoned many Indians. 
Eventually the rising came to nothing and 
conditions became normal again. 

The real cause of the uprising planned I 
believe was due to the agitation of a party 
of Colombians who, a short time pre- 
viously, had come down to the Colombian 
border and across the river Caquet4é, and 
were, we understood, laying plans to 
drive us out of La Chorrera rubber district 
and take possession of it themselves. I 
had received a warning note from head- 
quarters to move very carefully in the 
matter. We knew that a number of In- 
dians were armed by these Colombians 
for the purpose of attacking us. It will 
not be necessary to go into the details of 
this affair. I finally managed to meet 
several of the Colombians and arrange an 
entente with them, although a slight skir- 
mish occurred during the negotiations and 
two of my interpreters were killed. That 
is, I crossed the Caqueté river with two of 
the Colombians and my men to meet the 
main party of Colombians. My men were 























ahead and as they approached the Colom- 
bian camp were fired on before they had 
an opportunity to explain their mission. 
At the camp I narrowly escaped death 
when a Colombian drew his revolver and 
was about to fire when one of my men 
knocked his gun into the air. But, as I 
said before, the matter was finally arranged 
satisfactorily. 

The most important event during 1907 
was a big fever which swept over the 
district, about fifty men dying in my sec- 
tion. I did everything possible to alleviate 
their suffering, sending to La Chorrera 
for quinine and other medicines. I had 
the bodies of a number of those who died 
cremated in order to prevent the spread of 
the fever. I am probably charged with 
the murder, by fire or poison, of all these 
people. What is there to say? 

* 2 * 


It was in 1908 that Captain Whiffen 
came to my station and stayed for five or 
six days. He told me that my station was 
the best of all of those he had visited and 
that my men-were in the best condition. 
I gave him the best quarters in the settle- 
ment and treated him as well as I could. 
He told me that he had been a great trav- 
eler and that he was exploring in the Ama- 
zon for pleasure, and he also told me of his 
high connections in London and of his 
great importance in his own country. 
Quien sabe? 

In the year 1909 there was a small rising 
in which I lost a number of men. A short 
time previously I had placed a Colombian, 
named Buchelli, in charge of a sub-station 
several miles from Matanzas so that when 
the rubber was brought in the natives 
would not have to carry it so far. There 
were four Peruvians with him. The In- 
dians fell upon this house and looted it, 
slaughtering the men there. 

I got wind of the affair just in time to 
prevent the same fate befalling Matanzas. 
After the looting of the small house there 
was a quarrel between the Indians as to 
sharing the spoils and in this quarrel an 
interpreter, named Segundo, was killed. 

Some time in the latter part of 1910, Sir 
Roger Casement made his visit to Matan- 
zas. He was there four or five days. I do 
not know where he gained his title of Sir— 
I know an English gentleman when I see 
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one, but Casement most certainly was not 
one of them. Mr. Tizon of the Arana 
Company was with him, and there were 
several other white men in the party. 
The only evidence I saw of judicial pro- 
cedure was Sir Roger Casement taking 
two of my Barbadians into a room, one 
at a time, and bullying them for several 
hours. I know he bullied them into making 
untruthful charges against me for while 
they were in the room I often heard his 
voice raised in threatening tones, and once 
I heard him say “jail.” I suppose he 
threatened them with imprisonment if 
they refused to give him the testimony he 
had come for. I questioned the Barbadians 
concerning the actions of Sir Roger Case- 
ment and they replied that he was attempt- 
ing to force them to say that I had killed 
Indians—many Indians. That they could 
not truthfully say. He took the Barba- 
dians away with him. Why did he not 
take their testimony before me at Matan- 
zas, or before some other witness in the 
station? I was condemned by the testi- 
mony of Barbadian negroes taken in a 
closed room. Such justice! 
* ae @ 


Then Sir Roger Casement wanted me 
to lend him forty Indians to carry his 
baggage back to La Chorrera. I told him 
that my Indians were tired out and that 
within a day or two they must carry a big 
consignment of rubber down to La Chor- 
rera. 1 then had about 220 men. He grew 
angry and I also grew angry. I told Mr. 
Tizon that the Company might discharge 
me, but I saw no reason why I should 
burden my Indians with the Englishman’s 
baggage, with its large consignment of 
whisky. I wonder now how many murders 
I was charged with because of my plain 
speech. But Sir Roger did not get my 
Indians for his baggage. He was forced 
to send to another station for the men, 
and left my station early one morning at 
six o’clock, without saying good-bye or by 
your leave. That day my Indians were 
going down to La Chorrera with rubber. 
You know his story of that march—all lies. 
The Indian women who went along carried 
only the food for themselves and their 
husbands, they did not carry rubber. 
Half way down I met one of the other Eng- 
lishmen in the party. He offered me whis- 
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key, but I did not take it. Several Indians 
were taken ill on the march. Do you 
know of any tropical country where fever 
does not worry the line of march? I 
placed those who were ill in deserted 
houses along the trail and gave them medi- 
cine. But enough—my refusal to favor 
Sir Roger Casement had determined my 
fate as far as it lay within his hands. 

I will not deny that I was often forced 
to place my Indians in the stocks—cepo— 
for short periods. What would you do 
with men who would not work, with men 
who steal and lie, with men who would 
murder you in cold blood if you gave them 
half a chance? I worked, often all day 
long, in the pouring rains; I suffered from 
chills and fevers and much sickness. I 
never was cruel to the natives. Consider- 
ing the hard conditions under which we 
lived I treated them as kindly as I possibly 
could. 

Early in 1910, before Sir Roger Case- 
ment came and before anyone had heard of 
his coming, I had asked to be relieved. I 
was often ill and had symptoms of the 
dread beri-beri. Victor Macedo, who was 
then manager at La Chorrera, said, how- 
ever, that the Company had no one to 
replace me and asked me to stay several 
months longer. I did this under protest 
for I had spent five years in the great 
jungle without seeing anything of the 
outer world or having any of its comforts. 
The fact that the Company retained me 
nearly a year after I asked to be relieved 
indicated the standing I had with them 
at that time. Later my father received a 
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letter from Julio Arana in which the latter 
had only praiseworthy things to say of 
me. 
* * ao 

I left Matanzas in the latter part of 1910, 
a month or two after Sir Roger Casement 
left. From there I went to Manaos, Buenos 
Ayres, Valparaiso and then to Antofagasta, 
where for two years I made a business of 
selling Panama hats. During that time I 
made two trips to Ecuador and was in 
Lima for a number of days. I did not know 
of the charges pending against me and I 
have always traveled under my own name. 
It was not until December of last year when 
I went to my home, at Cochabamba, that 
I learned of the lies circulating against my 
name. In Cochabamba I had started the 
business of buying and selling Chilean 
horses. When Sir Roger. Casement’s 
report was brought to my notice I imme- 
diately wrote a long letter to the Minister 
of Justice here in Lima, denying one and 
all of the charges against me, and offering 
to present myself at any time before the 
Peruvian courts for trial. The answer was 
an order for my arrest and extradition. 
Today you see me here in prison, but I am 
not afraki to face my accusers. You ask 
me to allow my picture to be published, 
but I do not desire that because I am now 
branded as a criminal and the world will 
not believe my word against that of the 
men who have falsely accused me. After 
my trial in Iquitos I shall be glad to send 
you my picture, for then I shall have vin- 
dicated myself in court and cleared an 
honorable name. 


¢ 


NIGHT 


A COOL, dim chamber, underneath the eaves; 
A cool, soft couch, and curtains crisp and white; 
The fragrant scent of lilacs, wet with rain; 

And far-off sounds, that whisper of the night. 


From twilight time, until the dawn-lights wake, 
And pale stars tremble in the misty west, 
This dear, sweet starlit solitude is mine; 
Thank God—for peaceful night, and sleep, and rest. 


—Jessie Davies Willdy. 














The Beegum Camp Meeting 


Aas Narrated by Judge Koons 


by Dr. R. 


K. Carter 


Author of “Caleb Koons,” “ Teddy’s Trip to Mars,” etc. 


RE you going to the Camp Meeting?” 
A I asked of my old friend, Judge 
Caleb Koons, as I sauntered into 

his office one bright day in September. 

“What meetin’?” 

“Why, don’t you know? The respect- 
able body of our colored citizens is to hold 
one down in Pryor’s woods. Will you go 
down this evening and see how they man- 
age it?” 

“Sure, I will,”’ answered the Judge. 
“Somehow them niggers are cute. Yes, 
sir. They can put things just pat. May 
use a mighty common sort of a figger, but 
it hits the nail straighter an’ harder’n 
many a white man’s oratin’. Never told 
ye of the time I had at the old Beegum 
Camp, did I?” 

“No,” I replied, scenting a treat. “‘Let’s 
have it, Judge, by all means.” 

So that’s the way the story came, and 
I pass it on to you. The Judge settled 
himself in his chair, set. his thumbs in his 
vest pockets, and— 

“It was way down in the Western re- 
serve, not far from the river. There was 
lots of niggers in the district, an’ once 
every fall they had to hold a Camp. They 
had one or two powerful preachers, ’cordin’ 
to their standards, an’ some of the doin’s 
was amazin’. The day I’m thinkin’ about 
the Reverend John Washington had the 
platform. My feathers! he was a char- 
acter, an’ the way he was converted was 
enough to set a man with brains to studyin’. 

“John Washington was a mighty slick 
sinner, a sort of out an’ out blasphemer 
when he was nigh twenty, an’ the preachers 
was all afraid of him when they saw him 
hangin’ round the back seats. He wasn’t 
scared at anything, an’ could be counted 
on to do the meanest stunt at the worst 
time. But this time he got caught right 


through the gills. Can’t explain it very 
well, but somethin’ struck him in the 
breast, judgin’ by the way he grabbed his 
stomach, an’ rubbed his big paws over his 
heart. You might ha’ thought he had a 
considerable sized pain, an’ I really believe 
he had. He got down in the straw at the 
altar rail, an’ he groaned, an’ cried, an’ 
hollered till you could ha’ heard him down 
to the river, half a mile off. 

“Now I want you to notice I ain’t makin’ 
fun of this performance. I’m only reportin’ 
to you just what I saw done. There was 
fun enough come in all right. Whatever 
stopped John Washington right in his 
tracks was worth while considerin’. Can’t 
get round that. When he give up an’ 
went down in the straw he was just startin’ 
to break ‘up the proceedin’s,’ as he called 
it, to some of his pals. He got up an’ 
started fer the front to do the breakin’-up 
act, when somehow he seemed to hear 
what the old preacher thundered out ’bout 
hell an’ damnation comin’ quick behind 
the sinner to ketch him an’ sling him into 
everlastin’ fire ‘fore he knowed where- 
abouts he was anyhow’—somethin’ like 
that. John Washington kinder stopped, 
an’ his black face lost the grin it had been 
a-wearin’. He swayed a little to one side 
an’ the other; then he throwed up both 
his hands an’ made a bee-line for the altar, 
droppin’ on his knees, an’ cryin’ out to 
the Lord to have ‘mercy on his po’ soul.’ 

“Well, sir, there he rolled an’ hollered, 
an’ prayed, mighty mixed up kinder prayin’ 
too; an’ all the crowd that trained with 
him was a-standin’ on the back benches 
to get a glimpse of the doin’s, an’gmakin’ 
remarks about John that wasn’t very com- 
plimentary to his previous conduct, least- 
ways as decent folks looked at it. Then, 
while the excitement was white hot, John 
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gave a screech like a steam-power engine, 
an’ kerflunked right down in a heap, an’ 
laid still. 

“That kind o’ thing happens all the time 
at them Camps in the nigger country, an’ 
they’re all prepared for it. They picked 


him up, just as stiff as if he was made out 
of oak wood, an’ carried him to one side 
where there was a kind of platform built 
out of brush an’ covered with leaves. They 
laid him out on that an’ went on with the 
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“Well, sir, there he rolled an’ hollered, an’ prayed, mighty 


mixed up kinder prayin’ too” 


meetin’, the old preacher tryin’ to make 
some more of the heedless youngsters 
pay attention an’ take warnin’ by what 
had happened to Washington. 

“The meetin’ it went on; some few others 
went stiff, an’ was laid up on the ‘coolin’ 
shelf,’ as the boys called it, but John never 
stirred till near the next mornin’. Then 
he begun to move, an’ presently he was on 
his feet, but actin’ mighty different from 
what he did before he went down in the 
straw. 

That mornin’ they was a-callin’ fer 
converts, an’ considerin’ whether they 
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could be taken into the church on pro- 
bation. Every convert had to give in his 
experience, an’ after a while they come to 
John. Never shall forget it till I die. I'll 
give it to you, best I can remember it. 
When they asked for his experience, he 
got on his feet an’ says: 

“¢T dunno, bredderin’, can’t somehow 
ketch hol’ of my min’. ’Pears like my 
knowledge is chilled.’ 

“ ‘Go on, Brudder John, go on,’ calls out 
one of the preachers, to help him 
a little. ‘Gib us yer ’sperience.’ 

**T dunno,’ says John. ‘I was 
a goin’ up dat ar ile, an’ somefin’ 
hit me in de chist. ’Peared like 
I had a orful pain, an’ I was 
scart to def, just plum scart to 
def.’ 

“ ‘Lawd, help him!’ called a 


voice. ‘Give him a hist right 
now.’ 

‘Amen! Amen!’ says some 
more. 


““*T dunno, bredderin’,’ says 
John again. ‘I was a-hollerin’ fer 
mercy, dar in de straw, an’ nex’ 
t’ing, I didn’t know nuffin’. Meb- 
be I was daid. Reckon I had 
orter bin.’ | 

““*Holp him, Lawdl’ says the 
preacher, gettin’ more interested. 
You could hear the crowd breath- 
in’ hard, all a-listenin’. 

“Den I just woke up,’ says 
John. ‘I done woke up, an’ dare 
I was out in a big fiel’, wif not a 
pickaninny anywheres, only a big 
ladder standin’ on de groun’, an’ 
me a-lookin’ at it, projeckin’ what 
in de nation it was fer nohow. Den 
I heerd a little voice, an’ it says, ““Clomb, 
Jekup, clomb!” Dat’s what it says, shore. 
An’ dis po’ niggah didn’t know what to do.’ 

“‘Holp him, Lawd! Holp him!’ come 
the shouts, gettin’ louder an’ louder. Half 
the crowd was a’standin’ up by this time, 
an’ stretchin’ their necks to see an’ hear. 

“Dat air voice keep a-sayin’ to me, 
“Clomb, Jekup, clomb!” An’ 1 was a- 
tryin’, shore 1 was, I got one foot-on de 
ladder, an’ den one han’, an’ den I clomb 
up, an’ up, an’ up, an’ up.’ 

“John’s voice went up an’ up, too, an’ 
his hand was raised a little at a time, an’ 
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that whole crowd just follered his hand 
till you could most believe they was goin’ 
off their feet; an’ when he stopped as if 
he couldn’t get no higher to save him, half 
the congregation let out a long, swishin’ 
sigh, like the wind in the winter trees, 
an’ there was more calls fer help, an’ lots 
of Amens throwed in besides. John, he 
got some little encouragement, an’ tried 
it again. He says: 

“Gee! but I was tired, plum tired out. 
Dat air ladder reached way up to de clouds 
an’ I was pow’ful ’fraid I’d git skeered an’ 
drap.’ 

“‘Eugh! Uwish-ish eugh!’ went the 
crowd, holdin’ on to each other. 

“ ‘But it kep’ a-sayin’ to clomb; so I 
put in my bes’ licks, a-holdin’ my haid 
up so I wouldn’t see down, an’ drap offen 


de ladder. Den, fust ting, dare wan't 
no mo’ ladder ’tall. An’ it didn’t retch 
up.’ 


“T tell you the grunts an’ the swishes, 
an’ the cries came thick an’ fast. John 
Washington got a fresh hitch on his story 
an’ he says: : 

“ “I was a-standin’ dare, on de top roun’ 
pow’ful ’fraid I’d fall, an’ it says, “Jump, 
Jekup, jump.”’ Yassir, dat’s what it says. 
An’ I says, says I, “I’m scart to jump, 
pow’ful scart.” But it just kep’ on sayin’ 
to jump. “Jump, Jekup, jump!”’ 

“A regular chorus of ‘Holp him, Lawd,’ 
‘Amen! go on brudder, go on!’ come in 
when he appeared to hesitate. I saw him 
swallow a big lump in his throat, an’ then, 
with his voice risin’ high, an’ swingin’ 
his arms like he was a-thrashin’ wheat, he 
yells out: 

“ ‘Vassir! I mek up my min’ to jump, 
an’ I swings my arms, an’ spits on m’ 
han’s, an’ den I, den I—I jumps; but by 
golly! I missed it an’ come fallin’, fallin’ 
way down, down clar to de groun’, ker- 
plunk!’ 

“‘Rugh! Wish-swish! 
holp! Sabe us, Lawd!’ 

“When the air got a mite clearer, an’ 
the excited crowd settled down a little the 
old preacher says to John: 

“ ‘Now, Brudder Washin’ton, what was 
de res’?’ 

“ ‘Dareain’t no res’, Brudder Thompson,’ 
says John. ‘I just done woke up, an’ day 
was a-liftin’ me down from de shelf.’ 


Eugh! Lawd, 
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“Well, sir, old Brother Thompson 
scratches his head a while and then he 
says: 

“*We’se all pow’ful glad our young 
Brudder Washin’ton has got dis here 
*sperience. We’ll take him in on probation, 
an’ ef he walks ’cordin’ to de Sperit, we’ll 
all be mighty glad to ’stend de right hand 
ob fellowship in six months.’ ” 

“Did he stick, Judge?” 1 inquired at this 
point. 

“Stick? Now I want you to notice, that 
chap turned over a new leaf from that 
very day, an’ kept it a sight whiter’n many 
a man an’ woman you an’ me knows of. 
’Twan’t bery long before he felt called to 
preach, an’ after a while he was at it, full- 
fledged, an’ was one of the best nigger 
preachers I ever heard in my life. I often 
tell you things John Washington said. 
Well, he’s the same man. Put things cute 
as a fox many a time. . He’s the one his 
master asked how he liked.the great Bishop 
Bascom, him that would preach three 
hours with the people standin’ in every 
inch of room, an’ John Washington says, 
lookin’ kinder sheepish: 

““‘Massa Tom, I tell ye. He hang de 
pot so high up de chimney dat I couldn’t 
tell ’zactly what was in it.’ Now no white 
man could hit that nail better on the head 
than that: if you ever heard Bascom, you’d 
say amen! 

‘Well, sir, that same John Washington 
was presidin’ at the old Beegum Camp, 
down by the river. 1 mind it was a Sunday 
afternoon an’ there was s big crowd fer 
a nigger camp, mebbe about five hundred 
or more. John Washington got up an’ 
give out his text. I couldn’t manage to 
forget it. ‘Zaccheus, come down!’ That 
was it. I’ve wished many a time a first- 
rate shorthand reporter had been there; 
but my feathers! no reporter that ever 
wrote could set down John Washington, 
as he really talked an’ acted an’ looked. 
I remember he had a shiny beaver hat, a 
regular old stove-pipe. No matter how 
hot the weather was he never went to 
preachin’ without that hat. He took. it 
off an’ rubbed it carefully with a tremenjus 
bandanner, an’ then polished up the top 
of his head that was gettin’ bald. He had 
on a long straight frock coat that had. be- 
longed to some white man forty years 
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ago, an’ a blazin’ red figured vest. Heaven 
knows where he ever got that; it was his 
pet. Then he wore a real old time choker 
collar an’ stock, that-come down from his 
boyhood times in the south. He wasn’t 
old, for it hadn’t been more’n fifteen years 
since he was converted, but he was as 
solemn as a funeral, an’ had a stack of 
dignity for official occasions. 

“T can see him now, standin’ there an’ 
peerin’ at the congregation over his big 
specs. I don’t believe he needed any 
specks, an’ reckon they had window glass 
in ’em, but he wanted to support his 





“So po’ Sam turns and runs fer de fence, ol’ Ben Butler 
runnin’ arter him wif de ca’tridge fizzin’ an’ sputterin’!"’ 


dignity, an’ look imposin’. He stretched 
out one long arm an’ pointed at a big 
tree nigh the platform, an’ announced 
his text again: ‘Zaccheus, come down!’ 
Then he preached one of his sermons— 
nobody ever could do it but him. I can’t 
begin to give it to you, only a word here 
an’ there. He said: 

“‘*Zaccheus, come down! Dat proves, 
fellow-sinners, dat he was kinder uppish. 
Ef he had to come down, he must ha’ been 
up. We kin all see dat, shore. It doan’ 
do, bredderin’ an’ sisters, to be too uppish 
in dis worl’. Shorely we’ll have to come 
down; mostly when we doan’ ’spect it. 
De ’Postle says somethin’ bout not thinkin’ 
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of ourselves mo’ high den we orter think. 
It’s a bad complaint, feller-sinners, an’ it’s 
a ketchin’ disease. It shorely is. 

“ ‘Lots of folks get the uppish complaint; 
an’ lots of folks just like you-all, gets a 
itchin’ in yore han’s, to trow bricks at 
what’s upper’n you air. Dat’s so, shore.’ 

“Amen! Amen!’ grunts an old chap 
nigh the front. 

“Now, you, brudder Jefferson,’ says 
John, shaking his long finger at him, 
‘you hol’ to yer amens till dey fit in cor- 
reckly. I’m just a-talkin’ to folks like 
you, an’ de res’. You’all ’minds me offen 
of a low down white-trash boy 
I knowed onct, down de rib- 
ber. I seed him one night, wif a 
stone sling in his han’, standin’ 
up on de hill, nigh to one ob 
dem city lamppos’. De light 
was a-shinin’, an’ he was itchin’ 
to smash it. I knowed what he 
was after. So I kep’ still an’ 
said nuffin’, an’ he swung an’ 
swung de sling, an’ bimeby ker- 
smash, went de stone right troo 
de lamp, an’ busted it to flin- 
ders. Now, dat’s what lots ob 
you-all feels like doin’ minute 
yo’ sees somebody dat’s up, or 
hears some troof dats higher’n 
yo’ be. Yo’ wants to bust it all 
tosmash. But I just tells you- 
all, dat boy wif all his bricks 
didn’t outen that lamp; no sah! 
An’ all de slingin’ in de worl’ 
ain’t a-goin’ to put out de troof. 
Now, brudder Jefferson, dar’s de 
place to fotch in yo’ amen! 

““*T tells you-all, ef you is up, you-all’s 
got to come down. Yaas-sir! Got to do 
it; ain’t no way of ’scape. I axes yo’ kind 
’tention to who it was said “‘come down.” 
’Twan’t no po’ niggah like John Washing- 
ton. *Twan’t no big white man preacher. 
No, sir. Who was it? Yo-all just read it 
your own self. It was de Lawd. He was 
a-walkin’ ‘long, an’ sees ole Zaccheus way 
up in dat tree. An’ de Lawd tol’ him to ~ 
come down. Now I wants to ax you-all 
right dar, ef de Lawd says come down, 
what niggah is a-goin’ to say he won’t come 
down? Ain’t good for yo’ health to go 
tudder way to. de Lawd. 

“ ‘Now I’m a-goin’ to gib you-all what 
























de big preachers calls a “gesis ob dis 
tex’.”” Yaassir! A “gesis.” Whaffur dat 
Zaccheus clomb up dat tree? Aint’ no 
harm axin’ de reason. No big grownup 
man goin’ to shin up a big tree widout a 
reason. Like Sam Lee, down to de Co’t 
house. De odder day, Sam Lee made up 
his min’ to go fishin’, Sam’s smart when 
dere’s some chance fer gettin’ somethin’ 
widout doin’ much. You’all knows dat. 
So when he foun’ a stick ob dyn’mite in 
de road he cal’lated he could kill a string 
ob fish an’ not turn his han’. So he started 
off for de big fishin’ hol’ whar de creek 
runs down to de ribber. 

“ ‘But bredderin’, when we’se too up- 
pish, de bes’ plans we mek offen goes to 
smash. Sam’s got a onery yaller dawg, 
named Ben Butler, an’ he trots off after 
Sam down to de creek, an’ when Sam 
lights de dyn’mite, an’ trows it in, cal’- 
latin’ on killin’ ebery fish in a hundred 
foot, dat ar onery pup jomps right in, an’ 
fetches de ca’tridge out ob de water an’ 
comes a prancin’ up to Sam, lookin’ as 
proud as ol’ Lucifer himself, waggin’ his 
stub tail, an’ payin’ no kin’ ’tention to 
Sam’s yellin’, go home! go home! go ‘way! 
git out an’ all dat. So po’ Sam turns an’ 
runs fer de fence, ol’ Ben Butler runnin’ 
arter him wif de ca’tridge fizzin’ an’ sput- 
terin’, an’ gittin’ ready to bust de stuffin’ 
outen anythin’ handy. 

“*Vou-all kin bet yo’ last terbacker 
chaw dat Sam wan’t lazy dat time. He got 
ober dat fence headfust, anyway, all de 
way; an’ po’ ol’ Ben Butler tangled up 
in de rails—an’ dat, feller-sinners, is de 
only reason why Sam Lee’s otuside de 
hell he deserves to be in dis minute.’ 

“There was a lot of groans, an’ some of 
the congregation noticed that the very 
Sam Lee John Washington was talking 
about was perched up in a crotch of a big 
gum tree that stood one side of the plat- 
form, with a branch or two reachin’ out 
over the altar below the platform. But 
John Washington never seemed to look 
that way. He went right on. 

“““¥ done tol’ you-all dat a man’s got a 
reason fer what he does. So had Zaccheus, 
an’ he never clomb dat tree fer nuffin’. 
I kinder ’spec it was a gum tree, an’ 
Zaccheus clomb up lookin’ fer honey. Oh, 
I done see you grin, Brudder Jefferson, 
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*cause it says sycamore tree in de Book. 
Yaassir! dat’s all right. I ain’t goin’ 
’cross de Book. But I heerd some ob dem 
big preachers one time talkin’ bout what 
dey called ‘ternal offences,’ * an’ bimeby 
I foun’ out dey meant some reason dey 
foun’ in de tex’ diffrunt from what it said 
in plain English. An’ dey foun’ it out 
by tinkin’ an’ turnin’ it over in dere min’s. 
So I just turns dis ober in my min’, an’ I 
believe ol’ Zaccheus clomb up a beegum 
arter honey. Mebbe dere was a sycamore 
clost to it, an’ some folks t’ought he was 
in dat. 

“ ‘But, feller-sinners, I ain’t goin’ to 
fool roun’ wif Zaccheus no mo’. I’m arter 
you-all, right here today. Dere’s ol’ Sam 
Lee now; right up dat ol’ beegum tree. 
Look at him, feller-sinners. Look at him.’ 

“As he got to this point John suddenly 
turned an’ pointed up at the man in the 
tree. It was a mighty big gum, an’ the 
bees had been storin’ away honey in it for 
a hundred years, I reckon. One big heavy 
branch stretched outnearly over the altar, 
and Sam Lee was settin’ on it leanin’ 
against the trunk. There was two other 
niggers up in the tree besides Sam. They 
all crawled up there to be close to the front 
an’ see what was goin’ on. When John 
Washington called his name and pointed 
his finger right at him, Sam give a jump 
an’ nearly fell out of the tree. John Wash- 
ington went right on. 

“You, Sam Lee, whaffur you straddlin’ 
up on dat limb? Yo’ place is down here at 
de altar. Doan’ yo’ know dat? Yo’ po’ 
mis’able sinrier. Yo’s too uppish; dat’s 
what’s de matter wif you. Mebbe yo’ had 
a reason fer clombing up dat tree, but yo’ 
hear what de tex’ says? Come down, Sam 
Lee! Come down! Come down! Git 
on yo’ marrer bones in de straw, an’ mebbe 
de Lawd’ll ha’ mercy on yo’ mis’able soul.’ 

“The crowd was getting excited; lots of 
the women begun to cry, an’ some of the 
men were groanin’ an’ gruntin’ too. Sam 
Lee tried to get down, but one of the other 
chaps was in his way, an’ he stood up on 
the big branch an’ tried to reach another 
one to one side. Nobody knew it, but that 
old beegum was gettin’ mighty weak, an’ 
when Sam threw his weight on his outside 
foot the big branch cracked an’ began to 
* Internal evidences. 
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fall. 
out: 

“*VYo’ can’t stay up, Sam Lee, ef de 
Lawd says come down. Yo’s a sinner; 
we-all knows dat shore. Come down, Sam 
Lee! Come right down to dis here altar.’ 

“Well, sir, Sam felt the branch going 
from under his feet and made a wild grab 
at the nigger next him, but missed him; 
the branch split a great slice from the 
trunk, an’ opened a hollow place where 
there was an awful pile of honey. 

“‘The rumpus stirred the bees, an’ just as 
Sam an’ the branch come down with a 
big crash right in front of the altar about 
seven hundred an’ fifty-nine bees came a- 
swarmin’ out, crawlin’ over the wreckage, 
investigatin’ Sam, an’ buzzin’ like half a 
dozen church organs. 

“The mix-up was awful. It surely was. 
When the most of the crowd saw Sam fall 
in the straw they actually thought some 
kinder heavenly thunderbolt was respon- 
sible, an’ the way they yelled an’ screamed, 
an’ started to run, an’ rolled on the ground 
was amazin’. Then the bees got busy with 
the front rows, an’ there was more yells, 
an’ such another fightin’ an’ swishin’, an’ 
slappin’ as you never saw in your life. 
Sam Lee was on his feet, dancin’ the worst 


Just then John Washington yelled 
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old wild-Indian fire-dance anybody ever 
heard of, an’ fer a minute the crowd at 
the back thought he was a penitent, prayin’ 
for his soul. He was prayin’, sure enough, 
but not specially for his soul right then. 
Both his big ears was covered with bees, 
an’ he was busy scrunchin’ ’em with both 
his hands, an’ tryin’ to get out of the fracas. 
The women was scared plum nigh to death, 
an’ screamed like nigger women can scream 
when somethin’ is hurtin’ ’em right bad. 
1 had to light out myself to keep away from 
the bees, but I waited as long as I could 
to see the last of the fun. Oh, my soul 
an’ body! but it was great!’’ 

“What became of the Rev. John Wash- 
ington, Judge?” I inquired, when I could 
manage to speak. 

“Last I saw of him,’ asnwered the 
Judge, “he was tryin’ his best to keep up 
his dignity an’ get the meetin’ steady. 
But the bees was at him, too, crawlin’ 
up his pants, an’ I saw him make a tre- 
menjus slap at his leg, an’ then another, 
an’ grabbin’ his precious stove-pipe hat 
with one hand an’ slappin’ his thigh with 
the other, he yells out as he dived off the 
platform: 

““‘Bredderin! de word ob de Lawd’s in 
my mouf, but de debbil’s in my britches!’ ” 
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BB tide obeys the mandate of the moon; 

The swift-winged bee in all its flowery round 
Circles unceasing in fixed mede and bound; 

The song has music only in the tune; 

The grains of dust upon the roadway strewn, 
Planets whose poising doth the mind astound— 
Their glory and magnificence abound 

In laws that make obedience a boon. 





The heart that humbly bows itself in love 
In virtue grows, and in high reverence gains; 
The soul that flings away its false estate 
To seek for truth wins to the heights above. 
The Christ upon the cross through all His pains 
Was master of Himself and of His fate! 
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He 
Teint a lone structure—white in 


the interminable sun-bleached waste 

of the. desert—a prairie schooner 
bounced and wallowed through a billowy 
sea of tumble-weed. From the cowled head 
of the vehicle, like gray, tired eyes, two 
dusty forms peered anxiously, before again 
referring to a letter one of them held in a 
thin, fine hand. 


“. . . This abandoned ranch,” she read, 
running her eyes down the page to a well- 
thumbed portion, “‘lies on the east fork of 
Ladder Creek—the dwelling built of snowy 
magnesium rock, surmounted by a mica- 
tipped weather-vane. A fringe of mesquites 
bristles between it and the creek; the bare 
prairie, interspersed by columns of white 
rock, stretching on three sides. 

“People who went over to close up the 
house after King’s sudden departure say it 
will never be molested, as that is the un- 
written law of the country; but there could 
be no objection to its use for a season, and it 
would make an ideal camping place for the 
summer. It is my belief if you can get Molly 
away from the marshes, you can save her. 

“If you go by schooner, the dry heat will 
be too gradual to cause much’ discomfort, 
and your only danger will be possible sand 
storms. It is said, with slight irrigation, 
broom-corn does splendidly there; and as 
King put up an immense wind-mill, perhaps 
you had better invest what you can scrape 
= in seed. If I could get a renter for my 

ace, I'd go with you; but it is too late in 
the season—”’ 


The reading ceased abruptly. The fierce 


etc. 


gust of wind that had torn the letter from 
the woman’s hand, screamed up from the 
south, flinging ahead of it the fringes of 
the desert’s menace. An undertone of 
weird moaning and hissing—a never-to-be- 
forgotten sound—trembled and grew in the 
mesquites. A sand storm was upon them. 

As the driver leaned to fling the whip 
over the exhausted team, the woman 
climbed back into the wagon and drew 
into her arms the figure that lay huddled 
there on a mattress. So thin a burden 
was it, so sallow and lifeless, that the 
mother’s eyes filled with tears. Lifting 
the girl’s arm from over her closed eyes 
and smoothing with pride the heavy black 
hair that framed the wasted face in a flood 
of dusky beauty, she cradled the sleeper’s 
head in her neck, protecting it from the 
whip-like flashes of flinty sand, and the 
barbed arrows of splintered weeds that 
hurled in with an inferno of wailing voice- 
like sound. 

Outside the situation was even more 
bewildering. A dense layer of air crowded 
down, lifting objects in mirage. Under 
the wavering sand-curtain, the house they 
were nearing, glimpsed, an inverted castle; 
rocks towered spectrally; a homing horse- 
man, crossing the trail, swam, a mighty 
mintaur, hoofs striking the upper air. 

But gradually, as with the wipe of a 
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giant brush, the distorted picture came 
together, resolving itself into one human 
shape—the horseman, struggling with the 
big iron gate of the ranch corral; and, 
desperately wallowing in the tangled weeds, 
the schooner rocked through the opening, 
bringing up in the lee of a big stone barn. 

Here the horseman flung himself from 
the saddle and briefly offering his services, 
took into his big arms an 
inert, blanket-wrapped 
form—carefully lowered to 
him from the tail of the 
wagon. Holding his burden 
closely, and waiting for a 
momentary lull, he made 
a dash for the house, halt- 
ing in an angle of a wide 
stone porch. 

Thrilled curiously by 
the helplessness of what 
sagged in his arms, the 
stranger shifted it slightly 
and looked down at the 
face lying against his 
shoulder—a thin, girl-face, clasped vividly 
by jet-black hair, a face that once had been 
exquisitely lovely. Suddenly, under his in- 
tent gaze, long lashes lifted from luminous, 
violet-tinged eyes—asking eyes, wherein 
lurked an evading world of dreams. 

A moment the man gazed, fascinated, 
then the lid-curtains fell. Possibly the 
girl had seen him, though he doubted it. 
What had she seen? “Maybe you’ll 
make it back, little stranger,” he mused, 
frowningly, a half hour later as he dashed 
homeward through the storm-tossed mes- 
quites. ‘‘Maybe so; but it’s my belief 
you’ve wandered a bit too far!’’ 

II 

No storm goes and comes like the sand- 
storm. A day after the world had seemed 
a hopeless ruin, Molly Calvert lay in the 
wide stone porch of her borrowed Eden, 
and looked out over sunlit spaces, where 
bended the most glorious of azure skies. 

A horseman loped up from the mesquite 
fringe and dismounted at the gate, to 
loiter for a time by her little white bed, 
and she studied him silently, with wistful 
interest. He was so big and blond, so 
hand-in-glove with life. He was so all 
that she was not! 

Many more times the horseman, emerg- 
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Holding his burden closely, and 
waiting for a momentary lull, 
he made a dash for the house 
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ing from the one line of green in all the 
white, white world, came to the shade of 
her breezy bedroom, before she managed 
to smile and nod; but one red-letter day 
the silent friendship, now a strong, lusty 
bud, blossomed. Before the rider had 
thrown down his bridle rein, Molly greeted 
him with a cheerful “hello.” 

The visitor dashed up the steps and 
swallowed her wisp of a 
hand in his big, warm 
palm. “Awful smart, aren’t 
you?” he laughed. “Like 
plover eggs?” 

“T don’t know,” the girl 
smiled back; “why?” 

The young man felt 
carefully in his pocket and 
- laid a dozen pearly objects 
on the blue and white 
coverlet. ‘“They’re good, 
roasted; and no end of 
fattening.” 

Something that was go- 
ing to be a dimple quirked 
the girl’s cheek. She looked almost festive 
in a crispy, white frock, her long hair in 
two satin smooth braids. The visitor 
looked his approval as he bestrode the 
porch rail, leaning back comfortably 
against a column. 

“T forgot my calling card,” he smiled; 
“but I’m Ordway Kaylor. When not here 
I herd a few cattle over on Ladder Creek. 
But I suppose you knew that.” 

The “quirk” did its best. “Yes, the 
folks told me. They hoped you’d come 
over to advise them about the broom-corn. 
They are cleaning out the ditches now.” 

“They’re too frail for that sort of thing,” 
frowned Kaylor. ‘Guess I’ll go round and 
help.” 

“Wait—I want to ask you; do you know 
the Englishman who owns this place?” 

“Well as I want to.” Kaylor spoke 
absently. “Why?” 

“T don’t see how a girl could have jilted 
all this for a mere title. Still—I shouldn’t 
have trusted her; her upper lip’s too short. ’ 

“How do you know?” 

“Her picture’s on the mantel over the 
fireplace—a tall panel, on a silver easel. 
‘To Arthur from Elizabeth,’ it says on the 
back.” 

“Arthur King is a dough-man!”’ 
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“No—I think I understand. He was 
here in the silence and thought only of her. 
It’s wonderful, the home he made. I 
dreamed of furnishing houses all the time 
I was ill; but I couldn’t imagine anything 
like this.” 

“Pretty swell, is it?” 

“That isn’t the word—it’s a poem. 
What an artist he must have had to do 
the decorating! The fireplace—I wish 
I could describe it! It is set round with 
tiles like the wainscoting—carved, and 
tinted with ducks flying down to a lake 
from a vivid sunset sky. There are 
chimney-seats, too; deep and long— 
cushioned with crimson silk. These cool 
evenings father lays me in one of those 
red nooks and I watch the firelight dance 
on the polished tables and little round 
windows. J came very near 
having a home—once—”’ 

“Go on,” urged Kaylor, 
as the girl paused, retro- 
spectively. 

“T’m too sleepy,” she 
turned away her eyes. “I 
believe I’ve talked enough 
for one day.” 

“Then I’m going out to 
the ditches. Bye!” 

Molly gathered up her 
plover eggs and carefully 
laid them on a chair by 
the bed. They were too 
pretty to eat, she thought; 
“though, of course, if they 
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“T live in a tent, you know.” 

“Well, the shadows were soothing, but 
for the rest, dogs usually fought among 
the benches and babies always cried. I 
was pretty bad that way myself. I didn’t 
know why then; but it was just plain 
homesickness. After I grew up, a lumber- 
man asked to marry me and I said ‘yes’ 
quick, for fear he’d change his mind.” 

The girl paused, pleased with her own 
audacity. “It was even worse than it 
sounds,” she went on, “I didn’t care about 
the lumberman, only the new house he 
was building. 1 could see myself hanging 
up my shiny dish pan and whisking my 
new broom about. When I wasn’t em- 
broidering doilies and braiding rugs, I went 
over and watched the men drive nails. 
They were going to be my nails, you know. 
I had some geranium slips 
rooted and about a quart 
of hollyhock and nastur- 
tium seed. I meant to 
make all the fences blaze 
with blossoms. Father 
and mother were to head 
in there when they were 
tired. O, it was the love 
of my life—that house!’’ 

“Was?” Kaylor smiled 
dubiously. “Why isn’t it 
now?” 

“You see—it belongs to 
another girl. I got sick and 
we found we must move 
to a dryer climate.” 

“Did he—”’ Kaylor 


ee 


were fattening—”’ 
She laughed and fell 
asleep. 
ull 


The convalesce it was propjed 

up, with a turned-over chair and 

pillow beside her. She studied 
her visitor absently 


flamed up, “did the brute 
marry someone else?” 
Molly nodded and swift- 





“So you only ‘came near’ 
having a home?” Kaylor reminded Molly, 
as he again emptied his hunting jacket of 
plover eggs. ‘‘What happened?”’ 

The convalescent was propped up, with 
a turned over chair and pillows behind her. 
She studied her visitor absently. 

“It seems like a dream,’’ she said, 
slowly. ‘My father is a revivalist—a 
backwoods one, and we have camped, 
mostly, or lived among the brethren. My 
earliest recollections are of tree-shadows 
flickering on tent-roofs. Did you ever 
watch tree-shadows on a sun-white back- 
ground?” 


ly changed the subject. 
“T’ve seen Arthur King,” she said, “his 
large, handsome nose and his piercing 
black eyes.” 

‘‘Where?”’ 

“Just riding around. He looked at me 
as sharp as anything and left his card 
stuck in the iron loops of the gate. I'll 
show you.” 

She groped in a fold of the bedspread 
and handed Kaylor a bit of cardboard. 
“He doesn’t look a bit broken hearted,” 
she went on, “but then, one couldn’t 
appear pathetic with that nose.” 

“So he’s come out of the wilds?” mused 
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Kaylor, soberly. ‘‘He’s been hunting 
moose up in Canada, or something like 
that. I told you not to waste your sym- 
pathy. Think how hopeless my case is— 
I live in a tent. I sit on a soap-box. 
What girl would care enough for a fellow 
to do with soap-boxes?”’ 

“You might find one that would love 
them,”’ Molly consoled him. “All are 
not like me.” 

Kaylor was in his favorite angle, leaning 
against the column, jacket open, shirt 
turned in from his smooth, bare throat, 
brown eyes half closed. For a time he 
mused soberly, then sat up and looked 
about for his quirt. ‘How would you like 
to ride over to the rocks 
as soon’s you’re fit?” he 
turned to ask, after clear- 
ing the railing. ‘They are 
the quaintest things— 
names and pictures carved 
everywhere.” 

*‘You’re the best ever,” 
cried Molly, delighted. “I 
can ride—at least I could.” 

“Then I'll bring over 
Clabber in a few days. He 
is pretty safe. Guess I'll 
go round now and look at 
the broom-corn.” 

IV 

A week later Kaylor was 
vastly surprised. Molly, 
straight on her two feet, 
ran out to meet him and 
Clabber. 

“Wait,” he laughed, as she made 
straight for the chalk-white animal she 
was to ride, “I want to look at you. Out 
here in the sunshine your hair is so black 
it’s purple; and your lips and cheeks 
flame like cactus blooms!” 

“Excitement, my friend,” returned the 
girl, “and plover eggs hath wrought this 
miracle. I wasn’t much when you carried 
me in out of that terrible sand-storm.” 

“O, I don’t know—” Kaylor lifted her 
with a gentle swing and settled her in the 
saddle. “I don’t believe I saw anything 
but your eyes. They were great. By the 
way—how’s the Honorable Arthur coming 
on?” 

“He continues to trail around the fences 
and stare at me; but he never offers to 





No one ever took more interest in 

a crop that was not his own than 

the man who made his silent trips 
around the borrowed eden 
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come to the house. It is getting on my 
nerves.” 

“One can’t blame him for fighting shy 
of the house,” said Kaylor. ‘To be honest, 
it always impressed me as being rather 
haunted. Glad you don’t feel that way.” 

Molly sighed. “I believe he is making 
up his mind to oust us. Of course, I don’t 
blame him; but I wish he’d stayed away.” 

“So do I,” agreed Kaylor, “but let’s 
not worry on a day like this.” 

Molly looked at him and then away. 
Riding side by side, her crispy white linen 
scraping his stirruped boot, her color 
deepened and her heart stirred strangely. 
Suddenly there arose a vision of crowded, 
dingy tents. Dogs fought 
and babies wailed. The 
minister’s patient exhor- 
tation arose and fell end- 
lessly. She frowned and 
lifted her eyes to the rocks. 

“T’m going to lope,” she 
challenged. ‘‘Let’s go.” 

V 

Tall and straight and 
even, the broom-corn bil- 
lowed in the breeze. One 
who has seen a field of ripe 
broom-corn has witnessed 
a thing worth while; but 
certainly, no one ever 
took more interest in a 
crop that was not his own 
than the man who made 
his silent trips around the 
borrowed Eden. 

His keen eyes took in other changes, 
too; the flocks of yellow chicks that 
yeeped along the fences; the resurrected 
alfalfa; the clean ditches; the revel of a 
dark-haired girl in her game of health. 
The girl wondered at the silent rider’s 
appraisal of her. 

“He looks as if he meant to eat me up 
some day,’”’ she confided to Kaylor, as their 
horses loped with the wind one freakish 
day at the end of summer. “Why, do you 
suppose?” 

“Maybe,” Kaylor ventured, looking 
soberly toward the wind-swept spaces, 
“he has divined, by some strange inter- 
change of thought, your craving for a fine 
home. Ever think about that?” 

“Yes, I have,” declared Molly, frankly. 
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“So have I. Over there in my tent, 
sitting on my soap-box, with the trees 
tapping the roof—say, Molly, do you know 
that’s the greatest place in the world for 
thought!’ 

“A bout—what?” 

“Well—mostly what you said of the 
possible girl.” 

Molly looked at him and they both 
laughed, whimsically. 

“T draw up a soap-box close to mine—a 
nicer one; you know I have an assortment! 
And when she gets tired of that—why, 
there’s my knees! Once or twice I even 
imagined her arm about my neck. I can’t 
see what more one would want than that.” 

“T can.” 

“That’s because you never cared. Now, 
for instance, if I were your—your man, 
you’d rather be here, racing before the 
wind for nowhere in particular, than in the 
finest mansion with anyone else.” 

“Dreamer!’ mocked the girl. “Very 
likely, for my tender abandonment, I’d be 
buried in a Kansas sand-heap. Look 
behind you!’ 

Kaylor wheeled in the saddle and got 
his eyes full of dust. ‘That’s no dream, 
at least,” he exclaimed. ‘Touch up Clab- 
ber and we’ll race for the rocks. "Ware of 
holes!’’ 

In a second they were ripping the white- 
blown curtain of the desert, their flesh 
atingle with arrow-points of flinty sand. 
The man, straining his eyes toward the 
boulders, finally lurched and grabbed his 
companion’s bridle, bringing both horses 
to a plunging halt. Flinging himself down, 
he snatched Molly from her horse and bat- 
tled his way into the coveted refuge— 
dust-gray and out of breath. 

Between the rocks they seemed to have 
entered a new world, so completely did 
the great white columns close them round. 
It was a place of enchantment and haven 
from threatened danger, and before the 
keenness of his anxiety had passed, Kaylor 
did an unfair thing—he kissed the girl 
that he still held fast in his big arms— 
kissed her as he had dreamed of doing in 
the silent watches of his tent. 

Molly Calvert was uneducated in ca- 
resses. She had managed to salute the 
lumberman orice every week after the 
engagement, wiping her lips afterward, 
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frankly as a child. Why she should have 
thrilled under this mari’s touch was a 
mystery. Frightened and ashamed, she 
pushed away from him, and immediately 
Kaylor loosed her. 

“Do you know,” he said, unsteadily, 
“that if we’d missed those rocks, we might 
never have gotten back. There’s badger 
holes and every blamed thing to trip us!”’ 

Still dazed by his caresses Molly leaned, 
against the rock, staring at him, dumbly. 

“Don’t, honey,” he begged. “I won’t 
touch you again; I didn’t just know what 
I was doing. It was brutal, but I love you. 
I have since that other sand storm when 
I stood with you in my arms and tried to 
read the message of your big, strange eyes.’ 

He turned and patted the ponies that 
had crowded after them, giving unneces- 
sary attention to the cinches. ‘We'll have 
plenty of time to do some fancy carving 
on these walls,” he added, in his old 
comradely way. “I got you a dandy new 
jack-knife.”” 

The sun was low before the storm finally 
blew itself out. Molly and Kaylor rode 
silently home across the weird-blown 
prairie. The girl’s practical nature had 
reasserted itself. She was grateful to 
Kaylor for ignoring the foolish moment 
between the rocks. At the ranch gate the 
man dismounted to see her through. 

“T believe you have company,” he said, 
as he gathered his own bridle in his hand. 
“TI saw a strange shadow cross the firelit 
pane just then. Wait—lI’ll fix your hair.” 

He gathered the immense braid, blown 
free from its fastenings, and wound it 
twice around her head, pinning it with 
the red stone that had held his neck 
scarf. “You look like a princess,” he 
bragged, viewing with pride his handiwork. 
“T’ve a good mind to follow you in.” 

“Do,” Molly begged him. “I have 
often wished you would.” 

Kaylor hesitated and then sprang into 
the saddle. “Some other time, maybe. 
The moon is ripe for ghosts tonight. Bye!” 

Molly hurried up the steps, but no 
sound came to her through the thick walls. 
In the hall she listened again. Yes, there 
was a strange voice. She entered the living 
room—the place of the chimney-tiles and 
crimson nooks. Her father’s voice greeted 
her pleasantly in the firelit room. 
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- “Molly, you have a caller, the owner 
of thisranch. Mr. King, my daughter.” 

The girl came forward with unconscious 
grace and King arose, towering big in the 
dimness. Instantly Molly compared him 
with Ordway Kaylor. He was handsomer, 
in a florid, dark-hued way; he was even 
larger; but for the rest, he lacked the 
clean, straight look of the dweller in tents. 

“Please be seated,”’ she said quietly, 
walking to the fire and holding a slim hand 
to the blaze. She was vaguely excited, 
wondering what would come next. 

“T am a man of few words, Miss Calvert,” 
began King, after a moment’s silence. ‘I 
am asking you to marry me. I believed 
once, I should never again be attracted 
by a woman; but, I may add, I had not 
then seen you. I don’t think I am an 
adept in love making; I state the matter 
simply. I would like your answer now.’ 

“Now?” In a flash Molly Calvert was 
face to face with the chance of a lifetime. 
“Wait!” she begged him, and _ stood 
straight and tense, the fire lighting her 
dark hair and big, excited eyes. Then 
she turned away and began walking about 
the room, touching rare treasures on 
polished mantel and table. The scarlet 
cactus blooms sprawling over the side of a 
crystal bowl, she lifted carefully into place. 
A film of lace she shook out over one of the 
little round windows. 

It was all hers for the taking; but a 
sudden trembling had shaken her lifelong 
desire from its pedestal. She was back 
among the rocks, her cheeks and lips 
burning with that divine test, the primal 
lure of the world. Tears of exquisite 
comprehension stung her lids—she had 
come into her own! 

Unconsciously she had made the round 
of the room and was back at the fireplace. 
“Thank you, Mr. King,” she said steadily, 
“but my answer is ‘no.’ ”’ 

The man in the shadow winced. “I was 
too hasty,” he conceded. ‘Please give my 
offer more consideration.” 

“T have had plenty of time, Mr. King— 
I know.” 

There was silence again, save for the 
snapping of the mesquite fire, then King, 
who knew the girl had spoken with con- 
viction, turned to her father: 

“T should like the occupancy of my 
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house and ranch at once,’”’ he announced, 
with quiet meaning. 

“T estimate it will take about four days 
to market my broom-corn,” returned the 


other man. “Kaylor, a young neighbor, 
will help me out. Meantime, you could 
move in—”’ 


“T am tired of strangers,” King spoke 
decidedly. ‘You certainly should be 
satisfied that I ask no other rent than the 
crop. You took great liberty in locating 
here—remember that.” 

“It was a matter of life or death, Mr. 
King!” The mother spoke suddenly, with 
flashing eyes. ‘We brought our child here 
on a bed. Your ranch had run down‘and 
we reclaimed it. You certainly do not 
mean to put us out—empty-handed!”’ 

“T want immediate possession here, 
madam,” replied King patiently, “unless 
your daughter sees fit to reconsider—”’ 

Molly crossed the hearth and laid her 
arm around her father’s bent shoulders. 
“There is nothing to reconsider,”’ she said. 

Suddenly a gust of air stirred the flames 
and fluttered the curtains. The door, for 
some time held ajar by an impatient hand, 
slammed wide. Ordway Kaylor came into 
the room anu without waiting for an invi- 
tation, joined the wondering group at the 
fireplace. Quietly he laughed, and turned 
full upon the bulky figure just outside the 
crimson glow: 

“Didn’t know me without my fringe, 
aye?” he asked, sarcastically. ‘No 
wonder—I hardly knew myself, at first. 
Collins, how much do I owe you?” 

The man named Collins sprang to his 
feet, breathing heavily, his handsome face 
convulsed with humiliating defeat. 

“You were gone so long, King,’ he 
stammered, “the thought occurred to me 
that you might never return, and—’’ 

“T understand, fully.” Kaylor took 
from his pocket a folded paper. “I could 
not help spying a little—you gave me such 
a conscientious report of everything! I 
think that pays you in full. It’s a beautiful 
evening—outside.”’ 

Collins stumbled out in a daze. 

The owner, standing motionless before 
the fire, studied the tall panel upon the 
silver easel. Then he lifted it down. 
“Thank you, Elizabeth,” he murmured, 
and laid the pictured face on the coals. 
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rectly attired in spotless white 

linen, in faultless buckskin shoes, 
and in an immaculate wide-brimmed 
Panama, emerged from the entrance of 
Bello’s gambling place and sauntered 
leisurely down the Calle Principal, a 
pleased smile on his coppered face, his 
monocle cocked jauntily in his eye, and 
a light bamboo stick twirling lightly be- 
tween his fingers; a vastly different looking 
person than the man who, but a short 
week ago, tattered and penniless, had put 
through his deal in rubber. 

In his rear, as usual, walked his man, 
Tomaso Gutierrez, tall, gaunt, grave, 
he also appearing far more prosperous 
than a week ago, with clean white tunic 
and pantaloons, and wearing, instead of 
his worn sandals, a pair of new, creaky 
shoes, while over his right arm he carried 
proudly a bright new zerape. 

Manning puffed on his cigarette, blew 
forth the smoke and flicked the butt away 
from him. “Tomaso,” he said, turning 
and speaking in English, “this Vera Cruz 
is an abominably hot place in July. Let 
us go to the plaza and imbibe some cooling 
beverage.” 

The Mexican peon bowed his head. 
“Yes, my master,” he said in his slow, 
precise English, with deep respect, and 
followed the slim, well-built form of the 
American over the blinding hot pavement 
that sizzled in the hot afternoon sun. 

Mr. Richard Manning was in exceedingly 
good spirits. “Tomaso,” he continued, 
“Gt appears that we are again on the road 
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to fortune, eh? I managed to even up 
a trifle with Bello by cajoling some four 
hundred pesos from his roulette wheel.” 

“Yes, my master,” answered Tomaso, in 
his grave voice. It was his inevitable 
answer to any question or remark that 
allowed it. 

Presently they reached the plaza, where 
Manning selected a table under the arcade 
of the Hotel Universal and forthwith 
ordered two claret cups from the fat, 
obsequious waiter who instantly rushed 
forward to do the bidding of the Americano 
that tipped so generously; while Tomaso, 
never quite able to get over the honor of 
his master permitting him, when they 
were alone, to sit beside him, seated him- 
self gingerly on the edge of a chair pulled 
far away from the table, his arms folded 
quietly and his head respectfully lowered. 

Manning slowly sipped at his glass, 
enjoying the iciness of the red fluid as it 
trickled down his dry throat. He gazed 
dreamily out before him at the pretty little 
park in the center of the square, with its 
bandstand, its winding path, its well- 
kept bushes and large flamboyant trees, 
tall and spreading and green, with their 
gorgeous, red flowers adding the sparkling 
touch of color that set it all off so well. 

Manning liked this spot with the old, 
big Cathedral that lay opposite, gray and 
solemn except for the brightly painted 
statues of saints in their niches, dotting 
the sombre wall here and there, and the 
large mosaic-worked dome of many hues, 
thickly covered with black, dozing vul- 
tures, waiting‘for a scrap of food to drop 
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in the street before they swooped greedily 
down upon it, shrieking and fighting. 

Manning leaned back; he stroked his 
blond, upturned mustache and removed 
his glass from his eye; he sighed. “Ah, 
Tomaso, I again remark that Vera Cruz 
is a charming place, but that it palls upon 
one in this weather.” 

“Yes, my master,’”’ agreed Tomaso. 

“Quite so, Tomaso,” smiled Manning, 
“and I most heartily wish that something 
exciting would turn up. We have been 
idle practically a week, silent one, and I 
fear that we shall again have to try pros- 
pecting if nothing else comes along.” 

“Yes, my master,” answered the peon, 
in his grave voice. 

Suddenly Manning’s blue eyes twinkled 
and he rose from his chair, as he saw the 
white-clad figure of Jenkins, the American 
consul, round the corner. 

“Hello, Tom,” he called out, “come and 
join me.” 

The consul, large, heavily-built, dripping 
from the heat, beamed with pleasure and 
walked forward. “Well, well, if it isn’t 
Dick! Didn’t expect to see you back so 
soon after you’d dropped me that line 
from Campeche! How are things?” 

“Oh, pretty well.” 

“Good! I see our friend Tomaso is 
looking comfortably, eh?’”’ and he pointed 
to the tall, quiet figure who was now stand- 
ing upright behind his master, and who 
bowed gravely at the consul’s mention 
of him. 

“Well,” said Manning, “sit down and 
cool yourself.” 

Jenkins started. “By Jove, Dick, I’d 
almost forgotten about the thing in my 
surprise at seeing you. Have to rush 
away. Can’t stay a second. Important 
business! Have to get to the cable office 
and send a message immediately!” 

“What’s up?” questioned Manning, in- 
stantly interested. 

“J—I’ll tell you later. Must go now.” 

“Oh, come now! Sit down for a scant 
five minutes. Maybe it’s something I can 
help you out with.” 

“Not this time, Dick, I don’t think,” 
laughed the other. “But I suppose I can 
spare you a few moments.” 

He sat down and Manning ordered a 
drink for him. ‘Well,” commenced Jen- 
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kins, “I’ve just received a wire from 
Cananea that old Smith—you know 
J. B. Smith, the millionaire railroad and 
mining man—has been captured by Za- 
paca, the famous Sonora bandit, and is 
being held for fifty thousand pesos ransom.” 

Manning leaned forward, his face set, 
his eyes narrowed; he was now the man 
of action, intently listening. 

Jenkins continued. “Smith had come 
down here to look into some gold mines 
up in Sonora, near Cananea, and this very 
devil of a reckless bandit rode almost into 
town one day, when Smith was starting 
out on a trip to an outlying mine, and 
managed to get away with him. Then 
he sent a letter to Cananea stating that 
he was holding the American for fifty 
thousand pesos and would hold him until 
he got it. He said that old Smith had of- 
fered ten thousand himself, that was all, 
and he mentioned that if Smith’s friends 
didn’t pay the whole amount he’d make 
it pretty hard for him. You know what 
that means—torture! ... Well, I guess 
you’ve heard what a peppery, obstinate 
old codger Smith is, and I’m sure he’s 
the kind that would suffer anything rather 
than part with fifty thousand.” : 

“How interesting,’ drawled Manning. 

“You see, the great trouble is that 
Smith has to be back in New York exactly 
two weeks from today to sign a document. 
In fact, his being there on time means 
millions. And—and to tell the truth, I 
myself am interested in the company to 
which the paper pertains; that’s why 
they wired me, for I guess I’m about the 
only one that knows our private code. 
I’m going to cable to Smith’s partners 
and have them send the money imme- 
diately, even if it is against Smith’s will. 
They’ll do it, of course, for if he doesn’t 
get there on time it means a big loss.” 

“Quite interesting!” said Manning softly, 
staring thoughtfully into space, his sharp 
brain working quickly. 

“Yes,’”’ answered Jenkins, “it is amusing 
to think of that old chap refusing to give 
up a mere fifty thousand that doesn’t 
mean anything to him, even to save as 
much as a cool million. Jove, I’ll bet 
he’ll howl when he hears what his partners 
have done. You see, it’s the only thing 
to do, for this Zapaca holds practically 
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an impregnable camp away up in the moun- 
tains, and even if they did send a regiment 
up there to rescue the captive, this bandit 
is the kind that would make an end of 
Smith without the least bit of hesitation. 
So the only thing, you see, is to give up the 
fifty thousand.” 

Manning said nothing; his eyes were 
fixed, his face inscrutable. 

Jenkins rose. “Well, I’ll have to get 
that cable off now. So long, Dick.” 

Manning put out his hand. “Just hold 
on a moment, Tom,” he said, smiling 
easily. “I’ve been thinking.” 

The consul put his arms akimbo and 
chuckled amiably. ‘Now, look here, you 
wizard, you! I’ve known you to put 
through a lot of apparently hopeless things, 
and I know you’re called Lucky Manning, 
but—but don’t tell me that you believe 
you can rescue old Smith.” 

“Tom, my dear boy,” answered Man- 
ning, slowly and softly, “that is exactly 
what I was going to tell you.” 


“Hear! Hear! Hear!” laughed Jen- 
kins, pleasantly derisive. 
“T mean it!” ? 


“Dick, my boy, you’re mad—hopelessly 
mad!’ 

“Not so—hopelessly,” answered Man- 
ning. Then’ his voice became deadly seri- 
ous. “Tom, I mean what I say. I'll 
free Smith! All I want is the ten thousand 
he’d been willing to give the bandit. Do 
you think I could count on it?” 

“You certainly can,” returned Jenkins. 

“if you free him! Old Smith keeps his 
word when he says a thing. That’s just 
the whole trouble, in fact, for now that 
he’s said he’ll only pay ten thousand, he’ll 
stick to it.” 

“Excellent! 
help a bit. 
New York until two weeks, eh?... 
Good! Well, I want you to hold that 
money, when you get it, for just four days, 
see? It won’t do any harm. If you don’t 
hear from me in that time, go ahead and 
ship the money to Cananea and Smith 
will be in plenty of time to get the express 
across the border. What do you say?” 

“Dick,” replied the consul, ‘“‘you’re an 
enigma, but I’ll do what you want. I 
won’t ask you your plans, for I know 
you always keep silent until things are all 
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over. But although I’ve known you to 
work wonders, I’m hanged if I see how 
you’re going to do this one. By the way, 
may I ask if our friend Tomaso is to take 
part in this little affair?” 

Manning turned to his man and smiled, 
also speaking for the peon’s benefit. ‘He 
most assuredly is! It’s an important one— 
in fact, he sees more real action than I 
do myself.” 

The Mexican’s eyes glittered as he heard 
these words; it was about the only way in 
which he showed his pleasure. 

Manning extracted his watch. “Just a 
moment, Tom, while I give Tomaso a few 
orders. My train doesn’t start for over 
an hour and I’ll walk down to the cable 
office with you.” 

He turned to his man and talked rapidly 
in Spanish, handed him a roll of bills, and 
told him to depart immediately, while 
Jenkins wondered what under the sun such 
phrases as “eight revolvers,” “a pair of 
spectacles” and a “butterfly net”—which 
were the only words he caught—could 
possibly have to do with the rescue of 
J. B. Smith, American millionaire. 

* * * 

Mr. Richard Manning, a little more 
than an hour after his talk with the consul, 
boarded the late afternoon express for 
Mexico City, spending his first two hours 
on the train in giving Tomaso Gutierrez 
valuable instructions; and two days later 
the pair arrived in Cananea, where they 
immediately wended their way to a 
hotel and where Tomaso once again 
received still more instructions—that is, 
after his master had spent some two hours 
or so in learning every single bit of news 
and gossip that he possibly could about 
one Zapaca, a famous Sonora bandit. 

The next appearance of Mr. Richard 
Manning, American mining man, soldier 
of fortune, gentleman of leisure, or what- 
ever happened to please him at the time, 
was some forty miles out of the city of 
Cananea, riding a small sturdy burro over 
the sun-baked prairie. It must be men- 
tioned, also, that Tomaso Gutierrez, his 
trusted follower, was not with him. 

Although it was really Dick Manning 
himself who rode the little animal over 
the prairie, it was rather=<difficult, for 
one who had seen him before, to believe 
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So unsteady were his hands that he encountered great difficulty in finding the keyhole of 
the lock that held together the huge iron gate which barred the entrance 
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that such was the case. Gone was his 
debonair air; gone was his monocle; gone 
was his upturned mustache. He was 
dressed in stiff, new khaki; he wore a pair 
of round, black-rimmed spectacles; he 
stooped far over like an old man; _ his 
blond moustache was turned down and 
straggled, as if it were tired, around the 
corners of his drooping lips, and over him 
all was an air of meekness—an air of 
unassuming meekness and frailty which 
would cause all who saw him to think him 
the most harmless being on earth. He 
carried with him, to strengthen this opin- 
ion, the kit of an insect collector,-the most 
prominent part of which was a long, large 
butterfly net. He had traveled hard that 
day, riding the horse which he had left a 
few miles behind at killing speed, and now, 
as his reward, he saw the tall, dark moun- 
tain at the top of which was the stronghold 
of the great Zapaca. 

Mr. R. Manning allowed himself to 
sigh with relief; he was nearing his des- 
tination. So he flicked his animal sharply 
on the flank and jogged forward, the two 
big revolvers that dangled at each hip 
flopping crazily, and the four others, which 
he had hidden most carefully about his 
person, rattling against him in an uncom- 
fortable manner. Behind his large glasses 
and apparently unseeing eyes, he kept 
a sharp lookout for any sign of human life 
which might appear, while most of his 
glances were directed behind him, much 
in the manner of a man that expects to 
have something appear from that quarter. 
The mountain now loomed up not half a 
mile in front of him. 

If one could have been on top of the 
mountain one could have seen, besides 
the lone figure of the American, the 
crouching form of a Mexican, lying flat 
on his stomach, a rifle gripped firmly in 
his hands, behind a cactus bush at the very 
edge of the steep mountain—the bandit 
sentry; one could have seen also, not 
more than half a mile in the American’s 
rear, another figure, on horseback, riding 
persistently forward at a steady lope— 
a tall, lank, villianous-looking creature, 
with a great black mustache, a pistol at 
each hip and a long knife stuck in his 
belt, a person who looked as if he meant 
great harm to the little man riding ahead. 
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Very shortly the action became a trifle 
more interesting. When the American 
on the burro was not more than some two 
hundred yards away from the watching 
sentry, the man who was riding behind 
him suddenly quirted his horse forward 
in a furious burst of speed, and stopped 
only when he had come up to the meek 
little man who was trembling like a leaf - 
on his small burro, to the great discomfort 
of that animal; while the bandit sentry 
stuck out his head and watched the pro- 
ceedings with interest. 
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The American raised his hands slowly, 
shaking as if he had the ague 


The lank Mexican with the black 
mustachios and brace of pistols pulled in 
his horse and roared out in a voice of 
thunder, resounding and_ ear-splitting, 
while he brandished a revolver in either 
hand to add force to his words: 

“Ha, gringo—my gringo dog! I have 
you at last, eh? I have you now! Dolt! 
Worm! Imbecile! I am going to take 
you to the great Zapaca—the most won- 
derful man of all time, I say—the great 
Zapaca! For long months have I wanted 
to join his honored band, and have been 
waiting only to capture some wealthy per- 
son whom I could bring him to hold for 
ransom. Ha, coward, raise your hands, I 
say—raise your hands!” 

The American raised them slowly, 
shaking as if he had the ague, and his meek 
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face became even meeker and there crept 
into it a look of terrible fright. He stut- 
tered and gaped, and gaped and stuttered, 
and finally spoke in quavering, broken, 
queer-sounding Spanish. ‘‘You—you vil- 
lain! You s-s-shall s-s-suffer—for th-this! 
D-d-do you—k-know that you are a-a-as- 
saulting Professor T-titus Cy-cyclops, the 
g-g-great American n-n-naturalist?” 

“Bah—bah!” roared the Mexican. “I 
tell you, little man, that I am going to 
take you to the great Zapaca, whose fol- 
lower I wish to become, and when I heard 
that you had left Cananea I followed you 
as quickly as I could ride. Ha, let me have 
your weapons! . . . Excellent! And any 
money! ... Excellent again! ... So, 
three hundred pesos, eh? . . . You have 
nothing else? . . . No, that I see. Well, 
this is enough, and Zapaca will be pleased. 
No doubt he will deign to allow me to 
enter his worthy band. Forward, gringo 
dog—forward!”’ | 

And Mr. Richard, playing his part 
finely, shaking with fear and stumbling 
out that the Mexican would yet rue the 
day that he had dared to touch the person 
of Professor Titus Cyclops, the great 
American millionaire naturalist, was made 
to amble onward on his little burro to the 
bottom of the mountainside, while the long 
Mexican ride in his rear and roared out 
curses and told how he wanted to join the 
great Zapaca. 

Once there, they were met by the 
pointed rifle of the bandit sentry. “Halt, 
what do you wish?” he asked, although he 
had plainly heard every word that the 
fierce fellow of the mustachios had ad- 
dressed to the quailing American. 

The aspirant of Zapaca’s band again 
roared forth, apparently not the least 
bit awed by the other’s rifle: “Hombre, 
I would be taken to the presence of the 
glorious Zapaca. I would become one of 
his followers, and for that reason I have 
brought him this prisoner, whom I learned 
was an American millionaire. Quick, 
take me to the great Zapaca!”’ 

He spoke brazenly, curling the points of 
his black mustachios and fixing the sentry 
with sharp, drilling eyes; and the bandit, 
noticing carefully the gaunt,. muscular 
frame and the fierce face, thought that 
here was a man to be feared and a man 
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whom"the great Zapaca could surely find 
some use for. . 

“Come,” he said, a trifle gruffly, “I 
shall take you to him.” 

For a good hour they climbed the moun- 
tain, leading their mounts, over concealed 
paths, through almost impenetrable under- 
growth, up steep inclines, over dangerous 
chasms, until, finally, after they had 
skirted a narrow ledge that ran about a 
perpendicular cliff, they came out upon a 
broad, level plateau surrounded on all 
sides by high rocks, and the bandit in- 
formed them that they had come to the 
stronghold of the great Zapaca. 

“Then call him,” shouted he of the black 
mustachios. 

The sentry whistled twice, a long, 
gradually rising note that soared high and 
shrill at the end. 

In a moment more, from the mouth of 
a large cave in the rock, there appeared 
the squat, heavy, thick-set figure of 
Zapaca, his large, ugly head set close to 
his shoulders on his large bull’s neck, 
cocked questioningly to the side, his small 
pig’s eyes peering viciously forth from 
under his bushy brows. 

“What is it, my child?” he asked, his 
voice slow and rumbling and guttural. 

Before the bandit could answer the cap- 
turer of Mr. R. Manning—or Prof. Titus 
Cyclops—stepped briskly forward, his 
head held high and proudly and his lean, 
muscular frame stiff and upright. He 
spoke in a voice that echoed loudly about 
the rocks. 

“Do I speak to the great Zapaca?”’ 

The bandit chief eyed him closely before 
replying, a trifle angry at his arrogance. 
Then he looked at the American, eyed his 
sentry, who nodded that all was well, and 
then turned back to the man with the 
black mustachios and with the four pistols 
stuck in his belt. 

“Yes,”’ he answered, “I am Zapaca.” 

Professor Titus Cyclops here tried to 
break in, but his capturer raised his fist 
and bid him be quiet in a voice of thunder, 
and he was instantly obeyed. 

“Excellent,” he then said, facing Zapaca, 
his stern face breaking into a smile, “I 
have wished to meet you for a long time. 
For many months I have wanted to join 
your honored band. And to show myself 
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capable I thought it best to capture some 
wealthy prisoner that you might hold him 
for ransom. Here is the man,” and he 
jerked his head scornfully in the direction 
of the American, “‘and he is a very wealthy 
one, I tell you. He is one of those fool 
gringo bug hunters who is thought a great 
deal of in his own country. I think that 
he will fetch a good hundred thousand.” 

Professor Titus Cyclops could not be 
held back, and he spoke in his trembling, 
weird Spanish. ‘“I—I tell you that you 
shall suffer for this! I shall have the au- 
thorities after you, villains! A hundred 
thousand pesos! Never—neverl” He 
shook his fist in the air, his small, stooped 
frame shaking convulsively. “I—I—I 
will not give more than twenty-five 
thousand—twenty-five thousand pesos. 
That is absolutely the most.” 

The bandit chief laughed mightily at 
the little man’s rage. Then he turned and 
eyed the Mexican with searching eyes. 
Here was a man who had brought him a 
hostage who at the first moment admitted 
that he would pay twenty-five thousand 
pesos, and that meant that in the end 
he could easily be made to give a cool 
hundred thousand—for he had a way with 
him, did Zapaca! 

Zapaca suddenly turned aside. He 
beckoned his sentry to him and conversed 
in low tones. Then, after a moment, he 
nodded decisively and walked close up 
to the man who wished to join his band. 

He thrust out his coarse face and smiled 
nastily, and when he spoke his voice 
sounded ugly. ‘My friend,” he said 
slowly, “suppose that instead of allowing 
you to enter my band I should take it 
into my head to kill you, eh? Dead men 
tell no tales, you know. And I have 
nine men in that cave who will spring out 
at a word from me, also the sentry behind 
you with a pointed rifle.” 

The long, gaunt man looked calmly 
to the side of him and met the barrel 
which was aimed at his head. Then he 
turned back to the chief and smiled. 
“Zapaca, if you did that, I promise you 
that before I was killed you would be a 
dead man!” he said, his loud voice strangely 
quiet and cool, and exceedingly earnest. 

The bandit instantly changed. A smile 
broke over his face and he put out his 
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hand. ‘Fine, hombre—fine!’’? he roared. 
“That’s the spirit, fine! Just the man I 
need! You are one of us now! Come; 
I shall have you meet my gentle babes; 
they are all brave boys—brave boys and 
true.” 

“Ah,” rumbled the tall one, sighing 
joyously, “my dream has come true?. I 
am one of the great Zapaca’s followers.” 

But, happy as he seemed, Professor 
Titus Cyclops, by the momentary sparkle 
in his eyes behind his spectacles, seemed 
even more pleased by the way in which 
things had turned out. 

“My chief,” said the newly appointed 
bandit, “I have brought you somcthing 
which I took from this gringo dog. Here 
are his two new revolvers, which the pig 
never even tried to use; and here, also, 
is about three hundred pesos which he 
carried with him.” 

Zapaca took these offerings with a happy 
smile. “Hombre, decidedly you are fit 
to join my band. I like your honesty, for 
I was wondering if you would give me all 
you took. My sentry fhere told me just 
how much you had taken from this 
Americano.” 

“T am honest with my friends,”’ answered 
the other proudly. 

‘What are you called?” inquired Zapaca. 

“Juan Barra.” 

“Good!”? Zapaca now turned to the 
sentry and handed him a key. “Take 
the gringo pig and put him with his coun- 
tryman.” Then he turned to the other: 
“Come, Juan, you shall now meet your 
brothers and we shall have a grand ban- 
quet to celebrate your arrival.” 

Zapaca and the new bandit walked away 
and into the cave, and Professor Titus 
Cyclops, American millionaire naturalist, 
was led, shouting and gesticulating wildly 
against such treatment and vowing that 
they would yet suffer for offering such 
indignities to his person, to a small cave 
in the furthermost rock. on the plateau, 
where he was most unceremoniously 
thrown into the dark and where he in- 
stantly heard the heavy, massive gate 
close upon him and the key turn gratingly 
in the lock, and he found himself in the 
presence of the stout, pompous, gray- 
haired Mr. J. B. Smith, American million- 
aire railroad and mining man. 
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Zapaca and his recently discovered 
follower entered the cave, and the light 
from the single, ill-smelling oil lamp showed 
the individual who had said his name was 
Juan Barra the forms of nine bandits 
stretched out at their ease on the ground. 
Most of them were sleeping, soundly 
snoring without the least bit of harmony, 
and but one or two of them raised their 
heads at the chief’s entrance and rubbed 
their eyes and prunted, for most of their 
work was at night and during the day 
they wooed slumber as best they could. 

“Awake, my children, awake!’’ shouted 
Zapaca, “I have brought you a new 
brother.” 

Some of them swore at this unfeeling 
and hurried mode of bringing them from 
a peaceful sleep, but in a moment more, 
at a second genial command from their 
leader, they were all sitting up and gazing, 
still sleepily, at the tall, gaunt form of their 
new companion. 

“Come, my babes, up, up! Greet your 
brother! He has brought us another 
gringo dog who will fetch a cool hundred 
thousand. Up, up, and prepare a feast. 
You, Bautisto, kill me a good dozen of 
those chickens which we foraged yester- 
day, and let there be cooked the best we 
have; plenty of it, and make it a noble 
feast. You, Roberto, bring in those two 
cases of wine which we took from old 
Ramirez a good month ago. You, Carlos, 
go and bring that large skin of pulque 
which poor Garcia pays us each week to 
leave his miserable little farm alone. 
Up, all—up! Up and prepare the feast 
and meet your good brother, Juan Barra.” 

“Yes, my brothers,” yelled Juan Barra 
in his lustiest tones, “up and let us feast! 
It is the happiest day of my life! At last 
I am one of you—one of the chosen fol- 
lowers of the great Zapaca! Yes, let us 
feast well, for I love you all.” 

The chief was in excellent spirits at his 
good fortune in getting hold of such a 
man as he of the fierce mustachios. ‘‘Ha,”’ 
he rumbled, ‘see how fine he is—how com- 
panionable! Yes, he loves you all and 
you must all love him.” 

They came forward, greeting the new- 
comer warmly, as their leader had bid 
them, eyeing his long frame and stern 
face with curiosity—and respect; for 
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truly he looked to be a most formidable 
person. 

The talk grew loud; men hurried here 
and there to prepare the meal; they 
boasted in loud tones of former escapades 
and adventures, and all was as merry as 
could be. 

* * * 

After an hour had gone by the banquet 
was ready. Numerous stenching lanterns 
now made the place gay and light; the 
fumes of the repast did something to 
smother those from the lamps; the big, 
long table was crammed with food of many 
kinds, and over it all were large stone jugs 
of wine and pulque. 

“Let us eat; let us drink; let us be 
happy!” cried Zapaca, when his merry 
ruffians had noisily taken their places; 
and he raised a glass full to the brim and 
drained the contents of it at a single 
gulp, while his gentle babes followed suit 
with a hearty laugh. So, apparently, did 
Juan Barra, who sat at the chief’s side; 
only, if the truth must be told, most of 
the liquid went down his chin and down 
his neck and from there onto his chest. 

The appetites of Zapaca and his band 
were truly marvelous; they ate, they 
gorged, they made away with food as 
quickly as it was put before them; but, 
even with still more rapidity, did they 
wash their throats with huge goblets of 
oily wine and thick pulque. Every mo- 
ment, it seemed, a toast was given; and 
a toast meant a full goblet of drink. There- 
fore it was no wonder that some two 
hours after the feast had begun most of 
Zapaca’s children were slipping down in 
their chairs, their eyes glazed, their hands 
fumbling, trying their best to roar out some 
drunken ballad, and failing dismally. 
Even the great Zapaca himself tottered 
about when he stood on his feet—tottered 
about and vehemently cursed his legs that 
behaved in such an awkward manner. 

But most unsteady of all, most noisy 
of all, most songful of all was the indi- 
vidual who had affirmed that his name 
was Juan Barra. He hiccoughed out silly 
jokes, he hugged every man there and 
lovingly dubbed him brother, he sang 
out at the top of his lungs, and he roared 
and staggered and howled and raved with 
more fervor and volume than any three 
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of them together. All of which, if the 
truth must again be told, seemed really a 
trifle strange; for, if any of the gentle 
babes had paid close attention to Juan 
Barra while he was drinking, they would 
have noticed that most of the contents 
of his glass or goblet was spilled upon 
the floor, thrown over his shirt, or else 
spat forth when he thought no one was 
looking. 

But none knew this, and all, especially 
bull-like Zapaca, swore that Juan Barra 
was the bravest brother he had yet seen, 
as he knew how to get drunk like a man 
and not fall down sleepily in his chair. 

Presently, when tongues were so thick 
that they interfered sadly with the talk 
of the merry ruffians, their new brother 
suddenly sprang up, glass in hand, and 
slapped Zapaca affectionately on’ the 
shoulder. 

“Ha, my chief! My—hic—my brother; 
my—hic, hic—my noble friend! I—hic—I 
have an—hic—an idea! A—hic—a won- 
wonderful—hic—idea! Let us go and— 
hic—visit the—hic—the two gringo—hic— 
gringo dogs—hic—and make sport—hic 
sport of them. Let us—hic—”’ 

Here the great Zapaca broke in, winking 
diabolically and hugging the newcomer 
in glee. “Ex-excellent, my—hic—my best 
—b-b-best of—hic—children—hic—excel- 
lent! We will—hic—will go and—hic— 
bring them here and—hic—and make 
them—hic—dance for us! Ha, ha, ha! 
Ho, ho, ho!” : 

He stumbled out, his head wagging 
wickedly, and his whole body lurching 
crazily about, while his clan followed him 
in a zigzag line, those that could do so 
laughing uproariously at the expected 
pleasure the prisoners would give them. 
And again, had anyone noticed him par- 
ticularly, they would have seen a rather 
peculiar smile flit over the lips of Juan 
Barra for a brief instant. 

At the cave where the two Americans 
were held captive, Zapaca drew forth a 
large key and ordered one of his band to 
come forward with a lantern. So unsteady 
were his hands that he encountered great 
difficulty in finding the keyhole of the lock 
that held together the huge iron gate that 
barred the entrance. 

Finally, after many efforts, the key 
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slipped into the keyhole, the great lock 
clicked, and the massivegate swung pon- 
derously open. 

“Gringo—hic—dogs!”’ 
“come forth, I say.” 

Not a sound came from the cave. 

“Pigs!” howled Zapaca, “come or— 
hic—or I sh—hic—shall kill—hic—kill 
you—hic—later.” 

Still the black cave was silent. 

“Caramba!’”’ shrieked Zapaca, raging 
mad, “let us—hic—let us enter—hic— 
enter and—hic—kill the—hic—beasts.”’ 

He snatched a lantern from the nearest 
man and sallied into the silent cave, his 
band stumbling drunkenly after him, 
their heads lolling sleepily about, too much 
under the influence of wine and pulque 
to care about anything; while the indi- 
vidual who said his name was Juan Barra 
dropped slowly behind and was the last 
man to enter the cave. 

In exactly one second more the great 
Zapaca descried his prisoners, backed 
against the further wall. Only, when he 
saw them, he did not spring forward and 
crush them beneath his fist, as he had 
intended. Instead, he let out a roar like 
that of a maddened, trapped bull and 
dropped back, his swarthy face white, his 
brain cleared, dead sober at once. 

For in the hands of each prisoner there 
rested a long, blue-steeled, wicked-looking 
revolver that bore the name of Colt and 
that was of the caliber of 45. Also, stand- 
ing beside the stout, pompous, peppery, 
but cool-headed Mr. J. B. Smith, there 
appeared to be an altogether different 
person than the frail, quaking, insignifi- 
cant Professor Titus Cyclops, American, 
millionaire naturalist. 

In his place was a slim, straight, well- 
proportioned individual with a handsome, 
coppered face, a blond, upturned mus- 
tache, a monocle set jauntily in his right 
eye, and a smile playing over his lips that 
boded extremely ill for anyone who at- 
tempted to interfere with him; and his 
two revolvers also were most steady— 
steady and aimed directly at the head of 
Zapaca, the famous bandit. 

The bandits, most of them too drunk 
to realize what had happened, backed off 
against the wall and stayed there, too 
dazed to move. Zapaca, the only one who 
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had a weapon with him, suddenly reached 
down to his belt. 

But before his hand could get there 
one of the revolvers in the hands of Dick 
Manning spoke with a spurt of flame, and 
the chief grasped his wrist with a howl of 
agony. 

Then, for the first time that evening 
Manning spoke—spoke in clear, melodious, 
faultless Spanish. 

“Zapaca; my friend, you should be care- 
ful. I do not believe in murder, and if 
you should be so indiscreet as to again 
reach for your gun, I very much fear that 
I shall be compelled to commit it. Kindly 
raise your hands—all of you!” 

The great Zapaca was no coward, and 
for an instant he clenched his fist and made 
as if to spring forward. But then, as he 
looked into the deadly cool eyes of Dick 
Manning, saw the dangerous smile on 
those lips, noticed the steadiness of those 
hands, he very slowly raised his arms above 
his head and kept them there; while his 
drunken, thoroughly frightened band in- 
stantly followed his example. 

* e a 

Mr. Richard Manning smiled his thanks. 
“Excellent!” he said, while Mr. J. B. 
Smith, American millionaire of an exceed- 
ingly peppery disposition, stuttered and 
fumed at the trapped bandits and swore 
he would have them hanged. 

Manning presently quieted him down 
and spoke for the third time that night. 
“Tomaso,” he drawled in Spanish, “thou 
hast done well.” 

“Thank you, my master,” came a soft, 
grave voice from the background. 

Zapaca looked about; looked about 
and cursed mightily at what he saw. 
There at the cave mouth stood the indi- 
vidual who had been called Juan Barra. 
But now, instead of a drunken, blustering, 
murderous-looking ruffian, there stood an 
humble, deadly sober peon, his face long 
and grave—long and grave and clean- 
shaven—while only a red welt across his 
upper lip showed where the fierce black 
mustachios had been glued on. And he 
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also, in each hand, grasped firmly a rev 
volver that bore the name of Colt and that 
was of the caliber of 45. 

Zapaca hung his head, knowing that he 
was thoroughly beaten. 

Again Manning spoke. ‘Tomaso, re- 
lieve our friend Zapaca of those two new 
revolvers of ours; also the three hundred 
pesos which we were so kind as to let him 
keep for us.” 

Tomaso did as he was bid. 

“Excellent, my Tomaso. Thou may 
keep the three hundred pesos for thyself, 
silent one, for thy master has this night 
made ten thousand of them, which Mr. 
Smith has promised him the moment we 
arrive in Cananea.” 

“Thank you, my master,” replied the 
peon, his voice filled with gratitude. 

“And now, Tomaso,” continued Lucky 
Manning, “‘go and get ready three horses 
so that we may start immediately. We will 
leave friend Zapaca and his children safely 
locked in here sg that we may inform 
the authorities when we reach Cananea— 
and possibly receive another little reward.” 

Then Manning, followed by old Smith, 
walked smilingly past the bandits and out 
of the cave, and in a moment more the 
great gate clicked on the swearing, drunken 
band of trapped robbers. 

“Tomaso,” said Manning once more, 
“thou art truly a wonder!’ 

“Thank you, my master,” answered 
Tomaso, his heart full at such praise from 
his hero. Ther he allowed himself, this 
silent one, the use of just a few more 
words. “But—but it is you who are the 
wonder, my kind master.” 

Mr. Richard Manning laughed. ‘Run, 
Tomaso,” he said, “‘and saddle the horses 
instantly, for the terrible language I hear 
coming from the cave is most distasteful 
to me.” 

And such is the history of how Mr. 
Richard Manning and Tomaso Gutierrez 
freed Mr. Joshua B. Smith, American 
millionaire, in plenty of time for the latter 
to reach New York on the date of signing 
his important paper. 




















OR many weeks the old lady had been 
F under a great strain, struggling with 
all her strength against the warring 
passions that tore her and cried for utter- 
ance. She had been working for an hour 
or more: hurrying from one homely task to 
another. But at length they were finished; 
and now the supreme moment had come. 

It was in that first clammy dawn when 
there is hardly enough light to work by. A 
flat stone house flanked by green fields 
stood at the top of a sloping patch. The 
sky was grey, the house was grey and the 
woman who stepped quietly from the back 
porch was grey. She stooped—not with 
her shoulders alone, but with that stoop 
of the spirit which it takes many flogging 
years to produce—as she stood, silently, 
taking one last look at the place which for 
more than half a century had been her 
home. The collie thrust his cold, pointed 
muzzle against her, clasped, gnarled hands; 
and she took him and ‘locked him in the 
barn. Then, without so much as a farewell 
glance, and keeping her shabby gown out 
of reach of briars, she crossed the fields, 
and set off through the wood, along the 
deeply-furrowed road—the road by which 
Ellery and his sons took to the big town 
the sleek calves, the yellow corn, the tons 
of fragrant hay. 
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In her descent of the precipitous hill 
upon which the wood road emerged, she 
dislodged a stone, and it startled her. 
She held one work-hardened hand to her 
side and looked apprehensively back, 
fearful of pursiut. She was over seventy 
and to her the way was long. 

Weary, she at length came in sight of the 
railroad, and its little cross-road flag 
station, and her old heart beat flutteringly 
as with trembling, nervous fingers she 
untied the crocheted hood that covered 
her rusty bonnet and waved it frantically 
towards the train. It stopped at her signal, 
and approaching kindly hands helped her 
aboard. 

Now, there was no going back. She 
tried to choke down the tears as the train 
bore her into strange scenes, but they 
eluded her and crept down the wrinkled 
old face, and a sob arose, and under her 
little, faded cape her bowed shoulders 
quivered. 

Betty Tyndal, who was on her way to 
Dakota to help her young husband weather 
the storm, had just put two whimpering, 
fretting babies to sleep, and being a woman 
known to grief, she crossed to the old 
woman’s side. 

“Are you going far?” she asked softly, 
eager to help the one who had brought back 
the memory of a dead grandmother as 
faint and far-away as the scent of the wild 
flowers that were going so swiftly by. 

“Nebraska.” The faded old eyes 
searched the young face. 

“Dear me!” Mrs. Tyndal smiled re- 
assuringly. ‘“That’s a long journey.” 

“Yes’m; dre’ful long;- but I ain’t going 
to lose my courage as soon as this.” 
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When at length they reached the great 
city, and the little, lonely figure became 
bewildered, Mrs. Tyndal left with her 
the two children and bought for her her 
ticket to Omaha. She had given the money 
from a clean pocket handkerchief, out of a 
queer little reticule, and many of the bills 
were faded and old and frail like herself. 

It fretted her as the overland train 
thundered westward, she who had spent 
few idle days, to sit with hands folded; 
and so she tended babies for tired women, 
told the children stories, and talked of 
crops and farming to the elders. 

Mrs. Tyndal was going west to fight the 
long drawn out battle of the soil. Anxiety 
and actual terror accompanied every 
dollar’s spending and so they both, the 
older and the younger, knew many weary, 
worn-out nights on uncomfortable seats; 
but the brave spirit that the old frame 
encompassed never deserted her. Only 
once she showed a flagging of courage. It 
was when the plains, dreary and monoton- 
ous, dawned on her sight. The wide, level 
land, disclosing no human habitation, no 
oasis of green, made her faded eyes fill as 
she remembered what she had left. 

“Grandma.” Betty Tyndal ignored the 
trace of tears which it hurt her to see in 
the finely wrinkled face. The old lady took 
off her spectacles with trembling hands, 
and put them away in the worn tin case. 
There was a catch in her voice, as she said: 

“T’ll have to tell you all about it.” 

“Don’t do it, dear. Don’t unless you 
want to.” 

“T’d ruther, Betty,” she returned. ‘“I’d 
ruther. I ain’t had a mite of peace thinking 
on it. It just seems I couldn’t a lived a 
‘nother day. It’s best I begin from the 
first. You see, I was little over eighteen 
when Ellery took me to Piney Ridge farm, 
and I ain’t never left it for one day—no— 
not one day in all the fifty odd years, 
until—until—”’ the quivering voice fell 
into a low note, “TI left it for good when you 
first saw me. I brought my two boys up, 
I denied all my young life for them; but 
we were very happy. Matthew—he’s my 
youngest, he always was venturesome, 
and so, many years ago, he went west. 
But Ellery, he was like his Pa, steady and 
plodding, and so after Pa died we two ran 
the farm. I gave him the place'after a bit, 
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just to make him happy and contented as 
I was; and so he was till—till—well, I 
guess all boys ought io marry, but they 
ought t’ marry one of their own kind. 
Lilly,’”’ she nodded ruefully at Mrs. Tyndal. 
“‘Yes’m, she didn’t belie her name none; 
she warn’t no farmer’s wife. Wouldn’t 
have no store room; had to have a twelve- 
foot bath room. Don’t you mistake me, 
Betty.” Grandina’s bright old eyes met 
those of Mrs. Tyndal with a look of 
apology. “I didn’t object to that, though 
I did miss my store room. Insisted on a 
washing machine and a patent bread- 
maker, had shining new hot and cold 
faucets and a fancy nickel-plated range, 
tho’ my old sto’e was the best in two 
townships. My pantry was tore out to 
have a new ice-box built in, and washable 
paper was put on the walls in my kitchen,” 
Grandma gulped, “where Pa and I ate 
and lived, and suffered and was happy.” 

Betty Tyndal reached over and took the 
trembling, wrinkled hand in hers, and 
stroked it gently. ‘That was a shame,”’ 
she said. 

“Well! Well! That wouldn’t have be’n 
so powerful hard, but farms don’t yield a 
plentiful lot of money these days, and the 
books in the sitting room closet had to have 
fine book cases and she’d sneer at me for 
wanting to use red table cloths. Threw 
out my best moquette carpet and got a lot 
of rugs; after a bit she had to have dinner 
at night, and soup and allo’ that. All them 
dishes had to be took off the table; then 
the meat and taters; and them dishes had 
to come off. Then the hired girl got a 
silver trowel to scrape the crumbs off. 
And so,” the finely veined face flushed 
hotly, ‘when company came, I was told 
*twere best to eat in the kitchen. It just 
got worse and worse.” A groan broke 
from her trembling mouth, ‘God have 
mercy! I was only a thing without no 
feelings, just a stick or a stone.” She 
paused to wipe her faded old eyes. 

“Lilly thought I was a burden,” she 
went on. “Yes, she did. One day,” the 
work-hardened blue-veined hands twitched 
convulsively, “I jest couldn’t see my best, 
old silver, if ’twas old-fashioned, put on 
the help’s table. SoI up and spoke. Then 
she said such things! I jest can’t tell you, 
Betty. Terrible things. O Father in 
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Heaven! I jest can’t talk of it. She jest 
shriveled me; said old folks were only in 
people’s way; when they got old ’t were 
better they died. ‘That’s ’nough, Lilly 
Curtis,’”’ Mrs. Tyndal pictured the white, 
aged face, lashed beyond endurance by the 
younger woman’s tongue. ‘“‘ ‘Your words 
have set me free, and I’m going.’ ‘I don’t 
know where you'll go,’ she says, ‘nobody 
wants old folks. They’re no uc2 to any- 
body.’ ‘’Tain’t true,’ I told her. ‘I’m 
good for a lot of work yet.’ But she jest 
tossed her head at me and jeered. ‘Well, 
we ain’t seen a bit of it, nothing but your 
whimpering and crying.’ O Lord God, 
tain’t true, ’tain’t true, and I jest caught 
her by the arm, ‘Take it back,’ I cried to 
her, ‘Take it back.’ ”’ 

The old lady trembled with excitement 
as she reviewed the past. Those dreadful 
words still burned in her ears, unjust, 
untrue. She turned to the window with 
desolate, red, blurred eyes. 

Betty Tyndal gave a sob under her 
breath, and her eyes blazed as she pictured 
what she had endured. 

“My! It got awful,” the old lady con- 
tinued, after a little. “I sold rags for rugs 
at a penny a pound. There ain’t so much 
in them,” she added pathetically. ‘Then 
Ellery let me sell some wind-falls, once in a 
while, and I earned a little berry-picking 
and selling crullers. But, deary me, it 
takes a heap o’ saving to make a dollar.” 

Mrs. Tyndal’s heart was filled with 
amazement and fear... 

“But—but, are you sure you'll find 
Matthew in Omaha?” 

Grandma’s lower lip trembled, but she 
looked up fearlessly. ‘My dearie, God 
once sent a star to guide three wise men 
of the East across deserts jest like these, 
and he’s surely going to guide one lone 
woman,” she said simply. ‘“Matthew’s 
last letter was from Burrsville. It’s near 
Omaha. I don’t doubt I’ll find him still.” 

* * * 

They reached at length the big city by 
the lake and Betty Tyndal threw herself 
into the strong arms of big Jim Tyndal. 
After she had told him all there was to tell, 
she brought her little old lady forward. 

“This is Grandma, Jim, yes, she’s going 
all the way to Omaha. I don’t know what 
I would have done without her, with 
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Noddy and the baby being so fretful. 
She just about saved me.” 

A little later, Jim Tyndal, appreciative, 
slipped off and sent’a telegram to Burrs- 
ville. ‘Your Mother on Union Pacific, 
train 34, reaching Omaha 2:25.” He 
addressed it to Matthew Curtis. 

“Tt is only a straw, Jim, I can’t think 





“References?” queried the big man in answer 


to Jim's husky words. “I don't want any 


. more than the kindness you have shown 


my mother” 


what will happen if he’s not there,” said 
Betty. 

Another restless night was passed in the 
cramped seats. Once or twice Grandma 
brought her handkerchief furtively to her 
eyes, glancing about swiftly to see that no 
one saw her. She was beginning to doubt. 
The sure things of life began slipping away. 

“Tt’s dre’ful lonesome, all these big 
medders. It’s sort o’ upsetting. Makes 
me think Matty’s further away than I ever 
calculated he’d be.” 

“Don’t you worry, Grandma,” said big 
Jim Tyndal, “you’re not going to be a 
burden to anyone, even if you don’t find 
Matthew.” 

The intrepid spirit that had existed 
through the long, tedious days—days of 
hardship and discomfort, would have 
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collapsed at last, had it not been for that 
air of excitement incident to approaching 
arrival at a destination which pervaded 
the car. The hurrying and scurrying of 
passengers getting ready to alight, the 
gathering up of luggage and wraps, the 
hasty good-byes, the reiterated promises 
of future meetings, all kept Grandma from 
giving away. Then came the smoke of the 
mills, the yellow glare of the muddy 
waters of the Missouri River, and finally a 
network of steel rails, shining bright and 
gleaming in the westerning sun as the 
train ran shrieking into the station at 
Omaha, and halted to let the eastbound 
express pass. 

Grandma Curtis’ heart beat tumultu- 
ously. Her old face looked wan and 
pinched, and her lips trembled as she gath- 
ered strength to look out of the window. 
But she saw only rows and rows of strange 
faces, and her hands in their much-worn 
gloves fumbled nervously with the baggage 
at her side as she made ready to make her 
change for Burrsville. Then the door of 
the car slammed suddenly, and a big man, 
with eager eyes, blue and deep as Grand- 
ma’s own, came down the aisle, looking 
keenly from left to right. At last his gaze 
found what it sought, and with one low, 
husky cry he hugged the little old lady 
to him. 

“Mother! Ma! Oh, Mal’ he cried. 
She put out trembling arms, and held on to 
his broad shoulders as though she never 
meant to let go. And the tears streamed 
down her wrinkled face. 

“Didn’t I say God ’ud let me find you, 
Matty?” she cried brokenly. 

Betty and Jim Tyndal openly used their 
own handkerchiefs, when the big man, 
with gentle hands, wiped his mother’s 
tears away. All she could do was to pat 
him on the back with her knobby old 
hands and say, “Matthew, Matty, Matty.” 

In the hour’s wait at Omaha, they 
gathered round the well-spread board in 
the restaurant of the station. Matthew 
Curtis’ face had grown very white under 
his mother’s explanation. For many 
minutes he was silent, but his anger broke 
bounds at last. 

“By .Heaven!” he cried. “It’s hard, 
‘Mr. Tyndal, for a man to call his flesh and 
blood a thief. For ten years I’ve been 
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sending my mother money. It wasn’t 
much at first, but latterly it’s been all she 
could spend. When mother never wrote, 
Ellery said she was laid up with sciatica 
and couldn’t. Once Nellie and I planned to 
come East, but it’s great things we are doing 
out here, Mr. Tyndal, and Icouldn’t leave.” 

And then it dawned on Jim Tyndal that 
this man was Matthew Curtis, the agri- 
cultural magnate, whose corn-sheller, feed- 
grinder and circular saw were known 
throughout the West. He had never once 
connected the shabby old lady with the 
man whose name was a power in the world 
of industry. 

All of a sudden it made him shy and 
awkward, and he stammered and blushed 
like a girl on acknowledging who sent the 
telegram—the telegram which he never 
dreamed was going to the Matthew Curtis. 
It wasn’t long before the latter in a few 
short, terse questions had the whole of 
Jim Tyndal’s venture at his finger’s ends— 
his pitting himself against want of money 
to further his interests, his tireless straining 
against overwhelming odds. 

Betty Tyndal’s eyes shone brilliantly 
and a slight red mounted to her cheeks 
when Mr. Curtis offered Jim the manage- 
ment of one of his big farms. She had 
hold of one of Grandma’s hands, and held 
it tightly. It meant much for her, and 
Jim, and the babies. 

“References?” queried the big man in 
answer to Jim’s husky words. “Refer- 
ences? I don’t want any more than the 
kindness you have shown my mother.” 
And he picked up the carpet bag and held 
it against him as one would wear a guerdon. 

And so the great Matthew Curtis 
walked out of the station on to the street, 
where stood his deep cushioned auto, with 
a faded, shabby old woman on one arm 
and an equally faded old carpet-bag on 
the other. And as Betty and Jim Tyndal 
waved to her from the steps of the big 
station, a ray of sun gleamed on her happy, 
wrinkled face. 

Betty crept close to the stalwart shoul- 
ders of her Jim, and as she gave his arma 
loving squeeze, the tears stood shame- 
lessly in her eyes for all to see. 

“T’m glad the sun is shining for Grand- 
ma.” She paused a moment. “It has 
only such a little while to shine’”’. 
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“THE importance of the history of a 

country or of a state does not de- 
: pend altogether upon area or popu- 
lation. If such a test were to be accepted, 
then the readers of the NaT:ONAL MaGa- 
Z:NE would not care to listen to the story 
of Vermont—a state with a total area of 
omy 9,565 square miles and a population 
of only 355,956. History, however, is a 
record of achievements, not a compilation 
of land areas or a table of census enumera- 
tion. 

Practically all of Vermont’s history as a 
region permanently occupied by white men 
is included in the records of the past 
century and a half; but for its actual 
beginnings we must go back at least three 
hundred years. 1t is not impossible that 
when Jacques Cartier, “master piot of 
St. Malo,” sailed up the St. Lawrence 
River in 1535 a; far as the Indian settle- 
ment of Hochelaga, on the site of the pres- 
ent city of Montreal, he may have seen 
from the summit of Mount Royal some of 
the peaks of the Green Mountain range. 
This, however, is merely-speculation. Ver- 
mont was discovered by that famous pion- 
eer of France, Samuel Champlain, who 
entered the lake that bears his name on 
July 4, 1609, a day of good omen. With 
two Frenchmen and sixty Indians, Hurons, 
Montagnais and Algonquins, in twenty- 


-four canoes, he proceeded southward on an 


expedition that for him was a journey of 
exploration and for his dusky companions 
was a foray into the enemy’s country. 

Vermont seems to have been an Indian 
hunting ground and the scene of many 
Indian conflicts, but there are not many 
traces. of Indian villages, similar to those 
found in Canada and Central New York. 
An exception is the region around Swanton, 
where ancient Indian burial places have 
been found. 

The first white settlement within the 
present limits of Vermont was made in 
the summer of 1666, when Sieur de la 
Mothe, a captain of the Carignan Regi- 
ment, with a few companies of French 
soldiers, was sent to what is now known as 
Isle La Motte, near the northern entrance 
to Lake Champlain, to erect a fort, which 
was part of a chain of fortifications ex- 
tending south from the St. Lawrence 
River. This fort was dedicated to St. 
Anne, the mother of the Virgin, and here a 
chapel was erected. In the fall of 1666 
Fort St. Anne was used as a rendezvous 
for six hundred French veterans, six hun- 
dred Canadian habitants, and one hundred 
Indians, under command of Marquis de 
Tracy, this being a force sent out to subdue 
the Mohawks. Probably this fort was 
maintained only a few years, but Isle La 
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Motte was long a favorite stopping place 
along this great natural highway, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the site of the 
French fortress never again became wholly 
a wilderness. 

The first permanent settlement in Ver- 
mont was made within the limits of the 
present town of Brattleboro, when Fort 
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on the Vermont side of the lake, and it is 
certain that there were settlements on the 
east side of the lake during the French 
occupation. Fort St. Frederic was en- 
larged and strengthened from time to 
time until it became, with the exception 
of Quebec, the strongest French fortress 
in America. 


“From the summit of Mount Mansfield beautiful views may be obtained” 


Dummer, named in honor of Lieutenant- 
Governor William Dummer of Massa- 
chusetts, was erected under the authority 
of that colony in 1724, as a frontier post 
in which scouting parties might be sta- 
tioned to guard against Indian attacks 
from the north. Lieutenant Timothy 
Dwight commanded the post and here, in 
1726, was born Timothy Dwight, father 
of the first President Dwight of Yale 
College. 

The French controlled Lake Champlain 
until the close of the French and Indian 
War and made some attempt. at coloniza- 
tion. In 1731, they built at Crown Point 
on the New York shore, a small fort called 
Fort St. Frederic in honor of Frederic 
Maurepas, the French Secretary of State. 
It is claimed that the year previous, in 
1730, the French constructed a small fort 
at Chimney Point, opposite Crown Point, 





Lake Champlain is probably the most 
historic body of water in the western 
hemisphere. The French and Indian War 
was really a conflict to determine whether 
Great Britain or France should dominate 
North America, and the most importart 
pact of that bloody struggle was fought 
in the valley of Lake Champlain. 

History tells of the defeat of Dieskau at 
Lake George; of the desperate battle of 
Ticonderoga in which Montcalm repulsed 
Abercrombie with awful slaughter; of 
the death of Lord Howe, the idol of the 
English army; of the border warfare in 
which Stark and Putnam learned how to 
fight; of the abandonment of the fortresse. 
by the French and* the construction by 
General Amher.t of a great fortress at 
Crown Point, with ramparts of mascnhry 
and a moat, at a cost of ten millions of 
dollars. The Champlain Valley, a century 
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and a half ago, surely was one of the most 
important theatres of the world’s activity. 

The French and Indian War did much 
io bring about the settlement of Vermont. 
A military road was constructed across 
Vermont from Crown Point to Charies- 
town, N. H., a misitary post then known as 
“Number Four.” Militiamen from New 
Hampshire, Ma.sachusetts and other New 
England States crossed portions of the 
present state of Vermont, going to or 
returning from Lake Champlain fortresses. 
For many years the valleys of the Missis- 
quoi, Lamoille, Winooski, Connecticut, 
White and other rivers were used by scout- 
ing parties of both French and English as 
well as by the Indians, as a natural high- 
way for war parties. Thus the attractions 
of this region became known to some of 





the most adventurous spirits of the New 
England Colonies, and when hostilities 
ceased, in 1760, many of these men began 
to come into this new region in consider- 
able numbers. 


* * * 


With the expulsion of the French and 
the end of active warfare, Governor 
Benning Wentworth of New Hampshire 
issued a large number of grants in the 
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territory now known as Vermont. There 
was a sharp dispute between New Hamp- 
shire and New York regarding the bound- 
ary between these two colonies. The for- 
mer province held that it extended as far 
west as did Massachusetts, while the 
latter province maintained that the Con- 
necticut river was the eastern boundary 
of New York. Later a royal order was 
issued establishing the claims of New York 
and fixing the Connecticut River as the 
boundary between the two provinces. 
The government of New York construed 
the order to mean the annulling of all 
grants made by Governor Wentworth 
west of the Connecticut and demanded 
that the settlers repurchase their land, 
paying fees sometimes twenty-fold greater 
than those levied by New Hampshire. 


This policy meant disaster to a large num- 
ber of settlers, who held their lands by 
virtue of New Hampshire titles. They were 
not the kind of men meekly to comply 
with the demands of New York. That 
colony, thereupon, regranted these lands, 
and actions for ejectment were brought. 
Then began a period of border warfare 
that continued for twenty years, with 
greater or less vigor. The amazing specta- 
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cle was presented of this little band of 
mountain farmers defying the authority 
of ‘the powerful colony of New York, 
punishing the officers sent to harass or 
eject them, and holding their little home- 
steads, won from the forest under such 
great difficultie., in the face of determined 
opposition. Perhaps the most picturesque 
leader produced during this unequal con- 
test was Ethan Allen, who had come to 
Bennington from Connecticut, shortly 
after the close of the French and Indian 
War. He was a man of powerful and com- 
manding physique, a man who could use 
the pen or the sword with equai readiness, 
and a born leader of men. Attending a 
land trial at Albany as a representative of 
the settlers, and perceiving that the courts 
were strongly biased in favor of the New 
York litigants, he declared that “‘the Gods 
of the valleys are not the Gods of the hills,” 
a statement the meaning of which was 
made plain during the decade that followed. 

At a convention held at Bennington, 
‘the settlers resolved “to support their 
rights and property in the New Hampshire 
Grants against the usurpations and unjust 
claims of the Governor and Council of 
New York, by force, as law and justice 
were denied them.’”’ It soon became an 
unpleasant task to serve writs of ejectment 
in the New Hampshire Grants. New York 
surveyors and sheriffs met with forcible 
opposition. Officers who persisted in 
serving writs were “chastised with the 
twigs of the wilderness,” which meant, 
in more prosaic language, blue beech rods. 
This mode of punishment sometimes was 
called applying ‘‘the beech seal.” One of 
the best known of the Green’ Mountain 
leaders, Captain Remember Baker, was 
captured by a New York party, but was 
rescued by his comrades before he reached 
the New York prison. In the conflict, 
however, Baker lost his. gun and Seth 
Warner, another leader who was to figure 
prominently in the Revolutionary War, 
set out with a single companion to recover 
the weapon. He proceeded to the house 
of John Munro of Shaftsbury, a justice 
of the peace by New York appointment, 
and demanded the gun. Munro refused 
and ordered the constable and bystanders 
to arrest Warner, for whose capture a 
reward had been offered. Warner, there- 
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upon, drew his cutlass, struck Munro over 
the head, felling him to the ground, and 
rode away unmolested. For this exploit, 
the proprietors’ of Poultney voted Warner 
a grant of a hundred acres of land in that 
township, the records declaring it to be 
“for his valor in cutting the head of 
Esquire Munro, the Yorkite.”’ 

Committees of Safety were organized 
in many of the towns, which performed 
some of the ordinary functions of govern- 
ment, and a military organization was 
formed of which Ethan Allen was colonel, 
and Seth Warner, Remember Baker and 
others were captains. The Governor of 
New York having threatened to drive 
this force into the Green Mountains, 
they took the name “Green Mountain 
Boys.” There were many strenuous 
combats during the two or three years 
preceding the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War, but the holders of New 
Hampshire land titles were able to keep 
their farms. A price was set upon the head 
of Ethan Allen and some of his associates, 
but, in spite of this, so great was his 
prowess that Allen was able to ride boldly 
into Albany, call at the principal tavern, 
order a mug of flip, drink it, and ride away 
in safety, no man daring to attempt his 
arrest. 

Although most of the active opposition 
to New York rule was confined to the 
west side of the Green Mountains, the sen- 
timent of hostility to Great Britain aroused 
by the unjust treatment of the colonies, 
was strong on the east side, and several 
conventions endorsed the action of the 
Continental Congress. The regular ses- 
sion of Cumberland County Court, held 
under New York jurisdiction, was sched- 
uled to convene at Westminster, March 13, 
1775. There was much dissatisfaction 
because New York had refused to adopt 
the resolutions of the Continental Congress 
and attempts were made to dissuade the 
judges from holding court, but without 
avail. Thereupon, some of the inhabitants 
of Westminster and adjoining towns took 
possession of the court house, to prevent 
the holding of a session of court, being 
armed only with clubs. Late at night, 
the court party, armed with guns, attacked 
the building, fired two or three volleys, 
and killed William French, fatally wounded 
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Daniel Houghton, and inflicted wounds on 
several others. This conflict has been 
called the first bloodshed of the American 
Revolution. - 

The court party won temporary posses- 
sion of the court house; but before noon 
of the next day, two hundred armed men 
arrived from New Hampshire. Other men 
who carried guns and knew how to use 
them continued to pour in from the sur- 
rounding country and from Massachu- 
setts until five hundred men had arrived. 
All the persons implicated in the killing 
of French, including the presiding judge, 
were placed under arrest and taken to 
Northampton, Massachusetts, where they 
were confined in jail. This incident had 
much to do with intensifying the hostility 
to Great Britain. 

Early in March, 1775, it became appar- 
ent to New England colonial leaders 
that open hostilities with Great Britain 
could not be delayed much longer, and in 
that same month of March, John Brown, 
of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, returning 
from a secret mission to Canada, wrote to 
Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren: ‘‘The 
Fort of Ticonderoga must be seized as soon 
as possible should hostilities be commenced 
by the King’s troops. The people in the 


New Hampshire Grants have engaged to 
do this business, and in my opinion they 
are the most proper persons for this job.” 
Immediately after the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, the principal officers of the Green 
Mountain Boys and some of the leading 
citizens of the New Hampshire Grants, as 
Vermont was then called, assembled in 
their favorite meeting place, the Cata-- 
mount Tavern, in Bennington, to discuss 
the situation. It was agreed at this con- 
ference that the capture of the forts at 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point was neces- 
sary, as the British were likely to strengthen 
and reinforce those posts; a policy that 
would necessitate the abandonment of 
the settlements in the Champlain Valley. 
While this conference was being held, a 
committee from the Connecticut Council 
of Safety arrived, to discuss the possibility 
of capturing the Lake Champlain forts. 
Steps were immediately taken to rally 
the Green Mountain Boys from their 
scattered farms and Castleton was fixed 
as the place of rendezvous. Among the 
messengers sent out by Ethan Allen to 
arouse his followers was Gershom Beach, a 
blacksmith, who went on foot to Rutland, 
Pittsford, Brandon, Middlebury, Whiting 
and Shoreham, making a circuit of sixty 














miles in twenty-four hours. It. must be 
remembered that this was a journey 
through a country largely without roads, 
necessitating the climbing of hills, the 
crossing of unbridged streams, and the 
visiting of scattered homesteads. A jour- 
ney of sixty miles on foot over modern 
roads would be considered now an athletic 
feat of no small importance. Such a 
journey as this is far rore wonderful than 
the more farriliar episode of the ride of 
Paul Revere. It has been celebrated by 
Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, in a stirring poem 
entitled, “The Armorer’s Errand.” As a 
mark of recognition, General Washington 
presented Beach with a silk vest on which 
the portrait of the American commander 
was woven in silk. 

The expedition, having left its rendez- 
vous at Castleton, reached the shore of 
Lake Champlain at Hand’s Cove in Shore- 
ham, about two miles north of Ticonderoga, 
after dark on the evening of May 9. Allen 
had about two hundred and thirty Green 
Mountain Boys and about forty men re- 
cruited in Western Massachusetts. There 
was a great shortage of boats, and attempts 
were made to secure more. As it was 
planned to surprise the fort while the 
garrison was sleeping, it was impossible 
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‘With the exception of the Great Lakes, Lake Champlain is the largest body of fresh 
water in the United States” 
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to wait until the whole force could be 
taken across the lake. 

A landing was made about half a mile 
from the fort. Allen drew up his little 
band of eighty-three men and addressed 
them, saying in part: ‘We must this morn- 
ing either quit our pretensions to valor or 
possess ourselves of this fortress in a few 
minutes; and inasmuch as it is a desperate 
attempt which none but the bravest of men 
dare undertake, I do not urge it on any 
contrary to his will. You that will under- 
take voluntarily, poise your firelocks.”’ 
Every gun was poised. 

Guided by Nathan Beeman, a lad living 
opposite the fort, the little band advanced 
to a wicket gate. wide enough for two men 
to enter abreast, which had been left open. 
A sentinel stationed at the gate snapped 
his fusee at Allen, but it missed fire. The 
attacking force swarmed through the gate 
and over the walls at the side, forming in a 
hollow square on the parade ground, where 
they gave three hearty cheers. Ascending 
the stairway to the quarters of the com- 
manding officer, Captain William Dela- 
place, Allen, in a stentorian voice, threat- 
ened to sacrifice the whole garrison unless 
the captain came forth instantly, which 
Delaplace did without stopping to dress. 
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Allen demanded the surrender of the 
fortress. The British officer asked his 
authority and Allen replied: “In the name 
of the great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress.”” The Americans already being 
in possession, the post was susgendered. 
The garrison consisted of fifty officers and 
men. A considerable number of cannon 
and a large amount of ammunition and 
stores were taken. Early the following 
winter, the captured cannon were taken 
overland to Boston by ox teams, under 
the supervision of Henry Knox, afterward 
a prominent American officer, and they 
were used by Washington in the siege of 
Boston. 
* * * 

It is true that the fortress of Ticonderoga 
was somewhat dilapidated, but it was 
by no means indefensible, and, in the 
public mind of all America, it was the 
symbol of the might and power of Britain. 
That a little band of Green Mountain 
Boys should be able to capture this fort- 
ress, for the possession of which Montcalm 
and.Abercrombie had contended so fiercely 
less than twenty years earlier, was an event 
of tremendous significance. It heartened 
every American patriot, giving to the 
colonists confidence in their own ability 
to accomplish great things. It carried at 
the same time a significant warning over 
seas that the rebellion in the colonies was 
a matter of no small importance. 

To Vermonters belongs the honor of the 
first capture of a British fortress and Brit- 
ish troops as prisoners of war, and the first 
lowering of the British flag in the long 
struggle for American independence. 

The capture of Ticonderoga was effected 
on the very morning that the Continental 
Congress assembled at Philadelphia. When 
news of this important capture reached 
that body, it must be admitted that the 
members, at first, were more embarrassed 
than delighted, and a resolution was 
adopted directing that an inventory be 
taken of the captured stores and munitions 
of war in order that ‘“‘they may be safely 
returned when the restoration of the former 
harmony between Great Britain and the 
colonies, so ardently wished for by the 
latter, shall render it prudent and con- 
sistent with the overruling law of self- 
preservation.” This attitude of the Con- 
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gress indicates how little even the colonial 
leaders realized of the nature of the struggle 
upon which they were entering. 

Ethan Allen, without any active com- 
mand, accompanied the American forces 
that invaded Canada in 1775. On Sep- 
tember 25, with a handful of men, mostly 
Canadian recruits, he attempted to capture 
Montreal. This appears to have been a 
rash act, although it is by no means certain 
that he would have failed if his recruits 
had not deserted him, as the British forces 
were much alarmed and many were pre- 
paring to flee from the city. Allen was 
made a prisoner, was taken to England, 
and later was brought back to this country 
and was confined in prison at New York, 
where he suffered many indignities. He 
was released in 1778, but did not thereafter 
take an active part in the military opera- 
tions of the Revolution. 

As a part of the preparations against an 
expected British attack from Canada, a 
fleet was hastily built at the southern end 
of Lake Champlain and the command 
was given to Benedict Arnold. This little 
squadron, for the most part manned by 
landsmen, on October 11, 1776, was at- 
tacked between Valcour Island and the 
New York shore by a British fleet of 
superior strength. The fight was a desper- 
ate one. Arnold, with his own hands, 
pointed most of the guns on his flagship 
and great valor was displayed by officers 
and sailors. Arnold’s fleet was seriously 
crippled, most of his officers were killed 
or disabled, and only a little ammunition 
was left. Realizing that to continue the 
fight next day meant annihilation or sur- 
render, Arnold attempted a retreat. His 
plans were aided by a mist that had fallen. 
With no lights visible, the crippled Ameri- 
can fleet succeeded in escaping from the 
net drawn about it, and on the following 
morning the British commander, to his 
surprise and chagrin, found no enemy to 
fight. If Arnold had not been compelled 
to pause to repair his ships, he might have 
reached Crown Point in safety. On Octo- 
ber 13, the American squadron was over- 
taken near Split Rock and for two hours 
and a half a running fight was waged. It 
is marvelous that any defense could be 
made with ships that were almost sinking, 
but fight Arnold did, bravely and desper- 




















“At the base of the mountain on the eastern side is Smugglers’ Notch, where, 
tradition says, smugglers concealed their goods in days gone by” 
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ately. When ten miles north of Crown 
Point, his desired haven, Arnold saw that 
further resistance was impossible, and de- 
termining not to surrender, he ran what was 
left of his sinking ships into the mouth of a 
creek on the Vermont shore. Here the 
ships were set on fire and, their colors still 
flying, were burned to the water’s edge. 
Arnold was the last man to leave the fleet. 

The Battle of Lake Champlain was the 
first important naval engagement of. the 
Revolution and, although a defeat, like 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, it was more than 
half a victory. 

In May, 1777, General John Burgoyne 
reached Canada with a force of seven thou- 
sand veteran troops, consisting of British 
and German soldiers, with which he 
planned to cut the American colonies in 
twain. This force proceeded southward 
on Lake Champlain with music and ban- 
ners, making an imposing armada. The 
settlers in the Champlain Valley fled in 
terror as the British and their Indian allies 
approached, seeking safety in the more 
populous communities of Southern Ver- 
mont, or in the old homes in Massachusetts 
or Connecticut. The occupation of Mount 
Defiance by the British troops compelled 
the Americans to evacuate Ticonderoga, 
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“Lake Champlain contains an island county in its northern waters, and it is 
surrounded by fertile farms and attractive summer. camps and_resorts’’ 





and the retreat was made through Vermont 
by way of Hubbardton and Castleton. 
The rear guard was commanded by Colonel 
Seth Warner, one of the leaders of the Green 
Mountain Boys, with a force of seven hun- 
dred men. Early on the morning of July 7, 
Warner’s force was attacked by a British 
detachment, much superior in numbers, 
and for three hours this little American 
force held the enemy at bay, but, with the 
arrival of reinforcements of German troops, 
Warner was overpowered and he advised 
his soldiers to take to the woods and meet 
him at Manchester. 

Having reached Fort Edward with great 
difficulty, after struggling twenty-four 
days through forests and morasses to 
cover twenty-six miles, the British com- 
mander found himself short of supplies. 
Hearing that the Americans had estab- 
lished a depot of provisions at Bennington, 
Burgoyne despatched Lieutenant Colonel 
Baum, with a force of six hundred or seven 
hundred German troops and one hundred 
Indians, to capture them. Meanwhile 
the people of New. England had become 
thoroughly aroused to their danger and the 
militia rallied in jarge numbers. General 
John Stark had been sent to Bennington 
with a force of New Hamgshire troops, 




















and many others assembled from Vermont 
and Massachusetts, so that Stark, who 
assumed the command, had a force of 
about sixteen hundred men. Finding 
greater opposition than he had expected, 
Baum took position on a wooded hill a few 
miles from Bennington and threw up 
earthworks, at the same time sending for 
reinforcements. On the morning of Aug- 
ust 16, Stark sent out two detachments, 
one under Colonel Nichols of New Hamp- 
shire, and one commanded by Colonel 
Herrick of Vermont, the former making a 
wide detour to the north, the latter to the 
south, both uniting to attack the rear of 
the British position. After severe fighting, 
the enemy were overpowered and com- 
pelled to surrender. The militia had 
scattered over the field to collect plunder 
when news came that British reinforce- 
ments, under Colonel Breyman, were only 
two miles away. Colonel Seth Warner’s 
force of one hundred forty men arrived 
from. Manchester just in time to check the 
British advance until the scattered militia 
could be rallied. The battle continued 
until after sunset, when the British re- 
treated, being pursued by Stark as long as 
he could see. 

The importance of this victory was recog- 
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nized by the British commander. When 
summoned before Parliament to explain 
the disastrous outcome of his campaign, 
General Burgoyne admitted that the affair 
at Bennington was fatal, and that he never 
despaired of the campaign until the defeat 
of his troops on that occasion. 

There were no important military en- 
gagements in Vermont after the Battle of 
Bennington, although there were frequent 
alarms before peace was declared with 
Great Britain. This was true, in part, at 
least, because the Vermont leaders, by 
well-planned strategy, succeeded in de- 
ceiving the British authorities in Canada 
who hoped to detach Vermont from the 
United States, because Congress failed to 
admit the Green Mountain commonwealth 
as a state of the Union. Vermont never 
wavered in loyal allegiance to the American 
cause, but surrounded by hostile neighbors 
among the American colories and con- 
fronted by a large British army to the 
north, it became necessary to use extra- 
ordinary means for self-protection. 

Several conventions were held during 
1776 and 1777, looking toward the forma- 
tion of a new state, and early in July of 
the latter year, delegates met at Windsor to 
formulate a state constitution. While the 
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provisions of this instrument were under 
discussion, word came of the British cap- 
ture of Ticonderoga and the American 
defeat at Hubbardton. Realizing that 
the homes and families of the delegates 
were in imminent danger, the convention 
was on the point of adjourning, when a 
serious thunder storm passed over Windsor, 
compelling them to remain, and during this 
storm the reading of the constitution was 
hurriedly completed and it was unani- 
mously adopted. This constitution, adopted 
amid the fury of the elements and the 
stress of war, the handiwork of a body of 
plain farmers, was more democratic than 
any other American constitution promul- 
gated up to that time. One notable feature 
is that it was the first American constitu- 
tion to prohibit human slavery. From 
1777 to Vermont’s admission to the Union 
in 1791, this state was, to all intents and 
purposes, an independent republic, coining 
money, establishing post offices, and carry- 
ing on all the necessary governmental 
functions. Finally New York became 
ambitious to become the national capital, 
contesting with Philadelphia for the honor, 
and it was found that the exclusion of 
Vermont was hindering the consummation 
of this plan. Negotiations were entered 
into whereby New York agreed to relin- 
quish all land claims against Vermont 
upon the payment, by the latter state, of 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars. This 
agreement was accepted and, on Febru- 
ary 18, 1791, Congress unanimously voted 
to admit Vermont to the Federal Union, 
and the Green Mountain commonwealth 
became the eldest daughter of the original 
thirteen states. . 
* * * 

The period immediately following the 
Revolution was one of rapid growth for 
Vermont. Farms were cleared, villages 
sprang up, and the new state emerged from 
a wilderness into a settled and prosperous 
region. During this period, the year 1808 
was made notable by the building at 
Burlington of the Vermont, the world’s 
second successful steamboat. This craft 
was built only a year after Fulton’s Cler- 
mont was first operated upon the Hudson 
River, the boat being twenty feet longer 
and eight feet wider than Fulton’s boat. 
When war was declared against Great 
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Britain in 1812, the importance of the 
possession of Lake Champlain was recog- 
nized immediately. In September of 
that year, Lieutenant Thomas Macdon- 
ough, then only twenty-eight years old, 
was ordered by President Madison to 
proceed from Portland, Maine, to Burling- 
ton, Vermont, to take command of what, 
by courtesy, was called the American fleet 
on Lake Champlain. A considerable land 
force was established at Burlington and 
fortifications were erected overlooking the 
harbor which, in recent years, has been 
transformed into a beautiful public park. 
During a part of the war period, the main 
college building of the University of Ver- 
mont was occupied as army barracks. 

In an order issued early in 1814, Mac- 
donough was directed to build a fleet 
sufficiently strong to leave no doubt of 
American supremacy on Lake Champlain. 
Vergennes, at the head of navigation on 
Otter Creek, seven miles fom its mouth, 
was chosen as a place to build the fleet. 
The work of construction began in the 
spring of 1814. Forty days from the time 
that her timbers stood as growing trees 
on a Vermont hillside, the Saratoga, 
Macdonough’s flagship, was launched. 
It may be interesting to compare this 
record with the time necessary for the 
building of a modern battleship, a century 
later. With this Vermont-built fleet, 
Macdonough won a brilliant victory in 
the Battle of Plattsburg, a battle which is 
considered as one of the most important 
of American naval engagements. 

During the Civil War, Vermont con- 
tributed to the Union army ten men out 


. of every hundred of her population, 


suffered a higher percentage of men killed 
in action than any other state, and never 
surrendered a flag in battle. Her soldiers 
won the reputation of being among the 
best fighters in the army. The flank attack 
made by General Stannard and his Ver- 
monters on Pickett’s division at Gettys- 
burg was an exceedingly important factor 
in the winning of the pivotal battle of the 
Civil War. In the War with Spain, Ver- 
mont raised a regiment when her quota 
was only a battalion, and the two most 
famous admirals produced by that war, 
Dewey and Clark, are natives of Vermont. 
Vermont is distinctly a self-governing 























“Camel's Hump is 4,088 feet high, and the third highest peak of the Green Mountain 
system, It affords a magnificent view of Lake Champlain” 
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commonwealth. Each of the six cities and 
two hundred and forty towns elects its own 
officers and, in Vermont, the town, and 
not the county, is the unit of government. 
The cities and the larger villages have 
‘ paved streets, good water and sewer sys- 
tems, adequate fire protection and electric 
lights. Neither extreme wealth nor ex- 
treme poverty is found to any considerable 
degree. Vermont is a thrifty state. On 
June 30, 1912, her thirty-three trust 
companies and twenty-one savings banks 
contained total deposits of $80,340,469.91, 
this being an increase for the year of 
£6,453,614.39, the largest increase of any 
year in the history of the state. In addi- 
tion to these institutions, the state con- 
tains fifty national banks, or a total of 
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tionally pure, and lately there has been 
a notable decrease in the percentage of 
deaths from typhoid and tuberculosis. 
The state aids in the establishment of 
libraries, and nearly all the towns and cities 
are supplied. A system of traveling libra- 
ries is very helpful in small communities. 
A public service commission exercises 
large powers over all public utilities and 
the state aids in the abolition of dangerous 
railroad grade cros.ings. The state aids 
materially in the construction of good roads. 
Most of the rural schools are under the 
supervision of union superintendents, and 
teacher training classes are maintained 
to aid in producing suitable teachers for 
rural schools. The state contributes 
money toward the transportation of 


“‘Famous alike for its natural beauty and for its wealth of historical associations, 
this body of water seems destined to become one of the most famous of American 
tourist resorts” 


one hundred and four banking institutions. 
If automobiles may be taken as a test of 
prosperity, then Vermont is prosperous, 
with approximately one automobile to 
every seventy of population, while the 
United States average is one to every one 
hundred of population. 

Vermont is a healthful state. The air 
of the Green Mountain region is excep- 








pupils to central schools and provides that 
high schools must be maintained or high 
school training provided for pupils who 
desire it. At the time this article is written 
the school system of the state is being 
studied by some of the best educational 
experts of the country. The three higher 
educational institutions—the University of 
Vermont at Burlington, Middlebury Col- 

















lege at Middlebury, and Norwich Uni- 
versity at Northfield—provide excellent 
facilities for the higher learning and they 
have graduated some of America’s ablest 
men. Between fifty and sixty newspapers 
are published in the state, ten being dailies. 

Vermont is free from the fierce tornadoes 
and disastrous freshets that devastate 





many parts of the country. Extreme heat 
is rare, and below zero temperatures in 
winter are accompanied by a dry, crisp 
air that is much more comfortable than 
the moisture-laden air of many other 
localities where the temperature recorded 
is not nearly so low as that of Vermont. 

Vermont is a good state, but is rapidly 
growing better. Greater activity is being 
displayed than ever before in the develop- 
ment of the state’s wealth of natural 
resources and, glorious as are the records 
of her past, it is safe to predict that Ver- 
mont’s greatest days lie in the future. 

* * * 

When Right Honorable James Bryce, 
then British ambassador, was called upon 
to give an address at the Lake Champlain 
tercentenary celebration, held at Bur- 
lington in July, 1909, he spoke of Vermont 
as “the Switzerland of North America,” 
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and of Lake Champlain as “this noble 
shore, the most beautiful of all throughout 
eastern America. . . . I do believe thai 
all eastern America will come more and 
more to value this region of mountains 
and lakes as the place in which relief will 
have to be sought from the constantly grow- 
ing strain and stress of our modern life.” 





This distinguished scholar and states- 
man recognized that Vermont was the 
great natural playground of the nation, 
a fact which needs to be called to the at- 
tention of the people of the United States, 
for probably there is no region of ninety- 
five hundred square miles in this country 
that contains such a variety of scenic 
charm as does Vermont. 

The Green Mountains extend from the 
Massachusetts border to the Canadian 
boundary line and a little north of the 
center of the state this range forks, so that 
the system resembles somewhat a gigantic 
letter Y. These mountains with their 
foothills and outposts so dominate the 
state that there is hardly a town or city 
that does not contain some eminence 
from which a delightful view may be ob- 
tained. It is not by accident that these 
lofty hills are called the Green Mountains, 
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for their verdure is a noticeable feature 
of the landscape. The moisture-laden 
clouds, passing westward from the Atlantic 
Ocean, pay toll as they pass over the moun- 
tain summits and keep the verdure of this 
region fresh and beautiful. The very 
name, “Green Mountains,” has an alluring 
sound, and these hills are more delightful 
even than the name suggests. They are 
not stark masses of naked rock, frowning 
and inaccessible, but are pleasant, friendly 
mountains, clothed with forests almost to 
their summits. All of them may be as- 
cended without difficulty and in some 
instances carriage roads have been con- 
structed to the mountain tops. They 
satisfy the visitor as real mountains 
better than do some that are actually 
higher, for many of the western mountains 
rise from high table lands, while here the 
surrounding country is comparatively low, 
thus affording a contrast which gives a 
genuine mountain effect. And such far- 
reaching views and noble panoramas can 
be found in few sections of our country. 
These mountains are not in a region remote 
from civilization, but are surrounded by 
fertile fields and pleasant villages and are 
easily accessible. 

From the slopes and summits of the 
Green Mountains flow a great number of 
streams and a recent compilation showed 
three hundred thirty lakes and ponds in 
the state. In very truth, Vermont is a 
land of “little rivers,”’ and it is safe to say 
that there is not a single town or city that 
does not contain within it: territory or on 
its borders some picturesque stream or 
pond or lake, and many contain a wealth 
of such attractions. There are twenty- 
three ponds and lakes in the town of 
Woodbury and twenty in the town of Eden. 

The highest elevation in the state is 
Mount Mansfield, 4,364 feet above sea 
level and lying mostly in the town of 
Stowe. The main bulk of Mansfield is 
about five miles long and it has been likened 
to an upturned human face. The various 
peaks have been called the Forehead, the 
Nose, the Lips, the Chin and Adam’s 
Apple. The Chin is the highest peak. 
The Nose is a great pile of rock and at its 
base a comfortable hotel is located. It 
has been said that there are more features 
of interest on and about Mount Mansfield 
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than may be found upon or in the vicinity 
of any other mountain in the East. The 
Lake of the Clouds, fed by springs, lies a 
little way below the Chin in an evergreen 
setting. The Cave of the Winds is a great 
gash in the mountain side. The Rock 
of Terror projects over a tremendous 
precipice. At the base of the mountain, 
on the eastern side, is Smugglers’ Notch, 
where, tradition says, smugglers concealed 
their goods in days long gone by. Itisa 
pass between massive overhanging cliffs 
that rise perpendicularly one thousand 
feet or more. Some of the rocks have been 
worn into curious and fantastic shapes. 
From time to time, great boulders have 
been detached from the rocky heights and 
have ploughed their way down the valley. 
From the base of a towering cliff pours a 
wonderful crystal spring at the rate of a 
thousand gallons a minute. A good car- 
riage road has been constructed at large 
expense to the summit of the mountain. 

The easiest way to reach Mount Mans- 
field is to leave the Central Vermont Rail- 
way at Waterbury, take an electric car to 
Stowe, where transportation may be pro- 
cured to the summit. It is possible to 
drive from Jeffersonville on the Burlington 
and Lamoille railroad, through Smuggler’s 
Notch, and thence up the mountain, or one 
may ascend the mountain on foot by means 
of a well-defined trail from the west or 
Underhill side. 

From the summit of Mount Mansfield 
wonderful Views may be obtained. To the 
west lie outstretched nearly one hundred 
miles of Lake Champlain, with the Adi- 
rondack range in the far distance; while in 
the foreground may be seen, like a great 
map, a succession of fields, forests and 
villages. To the north lie rivers and farms 
and villages, with Owl’s Head and Jay 
Peak near the Canadian border, and on a 
clear day Mount Royal at Montreal may 
be seen. To the east lie the Connecticut 
Valley and the White Mountains. The 
southern portion of the picture seems a 
vast wilderness of mountain peaks. This 
is one of the most satisfactory mountain 
views to be found anywhere, and the sun- 
rise and sunset effects are worth traveling 
many miles to see. 

Killington Peak, in Sherburne, Rutland 
County, 4,241 feet high, is the second high- 
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“One of the chief attractions of Vermont from a tourist standpoint is 
roads. No state has better natural dirt roads’’ 


its good, 
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est elevation in the state, and probably no 
more comprehensive view of the Green 
Mountain system can be obtained any- 
where than from this rocky crest. The 
view includes Kearsarge and other White 
Mountain peaks, Ascutney, Monadnock, 
the Connecticut River winding in and out 
between green meadows, Greylock, An- 
thony, Equinox and other mountains, 
Lake Champlain, Lake-George, Lake Bom- 
oseen, Mount Marcy in the Adirondacks, 
Mansfield, Camel’s Hump and Jay Peak. 

Camel’s Hump, lying in Duxbury and 
Huntington, is 4,088 feet high, and the 
third highest peak of the Green Mountain 
system. It affords a magnificent view of 
‘Lake Champlain for almost its entire 
length. The summit of this mountain was 
given to the state a few years ago by 
Colonel Joseph Battell of Middlebury, as 
a state park. The Camel’s Hump Club has 
erected a building near the summit. Good 
trails have been made and during the 

“summer tents may be rented at the camp, 
maintained near the summit, and camp 
supplies may be pturchased. 

Jay Peak, six miles south of the Canadian 
border, is 4,018 feet high. The boundary 
lines of Jay, Richford, Westfield and 
Montgomery meet near its summit. From 
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the pinnacle of Jay Peak may be seen nearly 
the entire length of Lake Champlain, with 
the Adirondack Mountains beyond; the 
Richelieu River from the point where it 
receives the waters of Lake Champlain 
to the place where it empties into the St. 
Lawrence; the Montreal and Ottawa 
Valleys; the Canadian peaks of the East, 
including some beyond the St. Lawrence; 
Lakes Memphremagog and Willoughby; 
the Green Mountain peaks; the Presi- 
dential range of the White Mountains; 
the mountains around the head waters 
of the Connecticut, the Chaudiere and 
the Androscoggin Rivers, and a great 
panorama of lakes, ponds, rivers and 
villages. 

Mount Ascutney, a detached peak, 
situated in the towns of Weathersfield and 
Windsor, in the Connecticut Valley, is 
3,320 feet above sea level. It isa mass of 
granite and is a landmark for many miles 
around. There is a good trail up the moun- 
tain. A stone house has been erected on 
the Windsor approach to the summit and a 
log cabin on the southern peak in Weathers- 
field. The view from this mountain is 
magnificent, reaching as it does from Jay 
Peak on the Canadian border to Stratton 
Mountain, well down toward the Massa- 


“Lake Memphremagog is one of the most beautiful lakes of the East. It ts thirty 
miles long, from one to four miles wide and two thirds of its area is in Canada” 
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“Guarding the southern extremity of Lake Willoughby, like grim sentinels, stand 
Mounts Pisgah and Hor, the former 2600 and the latter 1590 feet high 





chusetts line. The visitor may see the 
White Mountains, the Green Mountains, 
and on a clear day, perhaps, the Adiron- 
dacks and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Lake Champlain is 118 miles long, 
measured from Whitehall, New York, to 
the northern extremity of Missisquoi Bay, 
which extends into Canada, and its 
greatest width is twelve and one-eighth 
miles, just north of Burlington. Its 
greatest depth is 399 feet, off Essex, New 
York. This is not only one of the most 
beautiful bodies of water in the United 
States, but one of the largest. With the 
exception of the Great Lakes and Lake 
Okechobee, in Florida, which is more 
marsh than lake, Lake Champlain is the 
largest body of fresh water in the United 
States. It contains an island county in its 
northern waters and it is surrounded by 
fertile farms and attractive summer camps 
and resorts. The Champlain Transporta- 
tion Company operates an excellent line of 
steamers. As long ago as 1842 when 
Charles Dickens visited this country, the 
steamboat service on Lake Champlain 
was one of the few things he found to 
praise in his “American Notes.” Famous 
alike for its natural beauty, lying as it does 
in a valley between the Green and Adiron- 


dack Mountains, and for its wealth of histor- 
ical associations, this body of water seems 
destined to become one of the most famous 
of American tourist resorts. The combi- 
nation of the Green Mountains with their 
majesty and restfulness and peace, and 
Lake Champlain, with the mountain wall 
of the Adirondacks as a splendid back- 
ground, is an ideal one. 

Lake Memphremagog, on the northern 
border, is one of the most beautiful lakes of 
the East. It is thirty miles long, from one 
to four miles wide and two-thirds of its 
area isin Canada. Owl’s Head, a mountain 
3,360 feet high, a little way over the inter- 
national boundary line, is a striking feature 
of the landscape, rising as it does from the 
water’s edge. Every summer a lodge of 
Masons holds a ritual service in a rocky 
cleft far up the mountain side. Newport, 
Vermont, is the largest village on the lake, 
and from this port a steamer makes 
regular trips to the villages along its 
shores. Many tourists visit this region 
every summer. 

Lake Willoughby, in the town of West- 
more, is one of the most attractive of New 
England lakes. It is about six miles long, 
a mile and a half wide, and its elevation 
is 1,200 feet above sea level. Gua ding 
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the southern extremity of the lake, like 
grim sentinels, stand Mounts Pisgah and 
Hor, the former 2,600, and the latter 1,500 
feet high. These mountains rise precipi- 
tously, almost like huge granite walls. 
This body of water has been aptly called 
the “Lake Lucerne of Vermont.” An 
- excellent road has been constructed along 
the border of the lake, which makes this 
route a popular one for automobiles. 
Artists of national reputation frequently 
visit this region. 

Lake Dunmore, in the towns of Salis- 
bury and Leicester, is about five miles 
long and one mile wide. Tradition has it 
that during the colonial period, Lord 
Dunmore and party came up Leicester 
River as far as the site of the present 
village of Salisbury, proceeding thence on 
foot to the lake, where the earl waded into 
the water and, pouring upon its surface a 
libation of wine, christened this body of 
water “Lake Dunmore.” Ethan Allen’s 
Cave is one of the historic spots in this 
vicinity, much frequented in early days 
by the Green Mountain Boys. On the 
eastern side of the lake is Moosalamoo 
Mountain, 2,656 feet high. An interesting 
and picturesque feature of the region is 
Liana Falls, a series of cascades by means 
of which the waters of Silver Lake, situated 
670 feet above Lake Dunmore, descend 
to the latter lake. Several hotels have been 
built on the shores of this lake. 

Lake Morey, in the town of Fairlee, is 
three miles long, and a drive of seven miles 
takes one entirely around the lake. It is 
a popular summer resort and its shores 
are lined with hotels and cottages. At 
Glen Falls, the water comes tumbling 
down over a huge moss-covered boulder. 
A shaded path leads to the summit of Echo 
Mountain. This lake is named for Captain 
Samuel Morey who, as early as 1793, 
operated a boat navigated by steam. It 
was claimed by Morey’s friends that asso- 
ciates of Robert Fulton saw Morey’s 
invention and robbed the Vermont in- 
ventor of the honor that belonged to him. 
Discouraged by his failure to receive what 
he believed to be just treatment, Morey 
caused the craft to be sunk in the waters 
of this lake which bears his name. 

Lake Bomoseen, about eight miles long 
and two and a half miles wide, lies in the 
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towns of Castleton and MHubbardton. 
This lake is surrounded by hills and it is 
possible to drive around its shores. Sev- 
eral large hotels and many summer cot- 
tages have been erected here. Lake St. 
Catherine, a charming body of water 
containing about 2,000 acres, is situated 
in the towns of Poultney and Wells. 
Caspian Lake, noted for its beautiful 
scenery and good fishing, is situated in 
Greensboro. Its shores are lined with 
summer cottages. There is a remarkable 
group of small lakes and ponds in Wood- 
bury and Calais, a few miles northeast of 
Montpelier. 

In a bank, forty feet above the Connecti- 
cut River, in the town of Brunswick, in 
northeastern Vermont, is a notable group 
of mineral springs. These springs are in a 
semi-circle, only a few feet apart, and the 
water of each is said to differ from the 
others in taste. They are said to resemble 
more nearly the chalybeate springs of 
Germany than any others in New England. 
From the heights above these springs may 
be obtained an extensive view of the Con- 
necticut Valley. 

The development of the tourist business 
is one of Vermont’s greatest opportunities. 
The two best known resorts are Manches- 
ter and Woodstock. Manchester enjoys a 
large summer business. It is situated near 
Mount Equinox, a lofty and picturesque 
elevation. The village itself is located on 
a plateau 1,000 feet high and its broad 
main street is shaded by great elms. The 
Ekwanok Club has laid out an eighteen- 
hole golf course, open from June to Novem- 
ber, which is said to be one of the finest 
summer golf courses in the United States, - 
and the tournaments held here attract 
many of the best players in the country. 
Woodstock, one of the most beautiful of 
New England villages, famous for its 
splendid elms and attractive drives, draws 
a large number of tourists both summer 
and winter. 

One of the chief attractions of Vermont, 
from a tourist standpoint, is its good roads. 
No state has better natural dirt roads and 
the main highways, to a considerable 
extent, have been improved, drained and 
surfaced with gravel, which makes a more 
desirable and an easier riding automobile 
road than crushed stone. Tourists speak 
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“Llana Falls is a series of cascades by means of which the waters of Silver Lake, 
situated 670 feet above Lake Dunmore, descend to the latter lake’’ 
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“Bennington is historic ground” 


very enthusiastically of the Vermont roads. 
Noble elms mark: the roadways :through 
the villages. 

The state contains several large and 
commodious hotels and many comfortable 
inns. There is an opportunity, however, 
to build many more hotels and to bring 
here a much larger proportion of the tourist 
public. Vermont also affords unequalled 
opportunities for the purchase of desirable 
sites for summer homes, which often may: 
be obtained at prices almost ridiculously , 
low. 

With its great variety of natural scenery 
and its proximity to the large cities of the 
East, Vermont is fitted by nature to be the 
greatest tourist resort of the United States. 

> * % 

Although Vermont occupies only a small 
space on the rap when comrared with the 
great area of some of the other states of the 
Union, yet its mineral resources are very 
important. This little state leads the 
world in the production of marble and 
granite, and the deposits, apparently, are 
inexhaustible. The greatest center of the 
marble industry of the world is in the 
vicinity of Rutland, Vermont, particu- 
larly at Proctor and West Rutland, while 
the greatest center of the granite industry 





of the world is in and around Barre and 
Hardwick, Vermont. 

Although twenty-six states furnish mar- 
ble, Vermont supplies about seventy per 
cent of the finer grades suitable for monu- 
mental work and statuary. . This state 
furnishes forty-one per cent of all the 
building marble used in this country, and 
the demand for. this kind of stone is in- 
creasing. There are about one hundred 
varieties of marble quarried in Vermont, 
ranging from the purest white, suitable 
for statuary, to jet black. 

Nearly forty of the states of the Union 
produce granite, some of these in large 
quantities, but Vermont easily leads in 
this great industry. -The Green Mountain 
state particularly excels in the finer grades 
of granite, supplying either the material 
or the finished work for more than twice as 
many mausoleums and monuments as 
does any other state. Vermont granite is 
largely used also in the erection of many 
large public and semi-public buildings. 
There are at present about 140 companies 
quarrying or manufacturing granite, on a 
considerable scale, in Vermont. While 
the marble industry is largely in the hands 
of one large corporation, the granite 
industry, as a rule, is carried on by many 
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comparatively small companies, although 
there are several large corporations; one 
at Hardwick, and a few at Barre. 

There are many good granite deposits 
in other parts of Vermont. Some of these 
are operated upon a small scale, while 
others await development. 

Vermont ranks second in the production 
of slate, being surpassed only by Pennsyl- 
vania. This state furnishes about one 
quarter of the slate sold in the United 
States. The principal deposits are in 
western Vermont near the New York 
border and in central Vermont, in North- 
field, Berlin and Montpelier. The greater 
part of the Vermont product is used for 
roofing material, but considerable mill 
stock is produced. There are about forty 
companies now operating in the state. 

For several years Vermont has ranked 
second in the production of tale and soap- 
stone. The last United States Geological 
Survey report showed that during the 
previous year, Vermont had made the 
largest per cent of increase in quantity 
(fourteen per cent) and the largest in value 
of product (forty-six per cent) of any state 
in the Union. 

“Vermont is by far the largest producer 
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of asbestos in the United States,” says a 
recent bulletin of the United States Geo- 
logieal Survey. There are large deposits 
of asbestos at Lowell, Eden and around 
Belvidere Mountain. These Vermont 
deposits are part of the same vein which 
is worked on a large scale in Canada, not 
many miles distant. The little hamlet of 
Chrysotile, in Lowell, is the largest pro- 
ducer of chrysotile asbestos in the United’ 
States. During 1911, the output increased 
nearly one hundred and thirty-two per 
cent in quantity and rfinety-nine per cent 
in value over that of 1910. The demand 
for asbestos largely exceeds the supply and, 
at present, two-thirds of the product used 
in this country comes from Canada. 
Within the next few years there should 
be a large development of the asbestos 
deposits of Vermont and it is not improb- 
able that, in the vicinity of these mines, an 
industry may spring up, not only mining 
asbestos on a large scale, but manufactur- 
ing it into its various products—an indus- 
try which shall compare with Barre and 
Hardwick in granite, and Proctor and Rut- 
land in marble. 

Vermont’s stone products in 1910, the 
last year for which figures are available, 


“A little more than a century ago William Jarvis brought to Vermont a flock of the 
famous Spanish Merino sheep. These animals were developed into a notable and 
valuable type” 
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amounted, approximately, to $8,500,000. 
As already shown, the state ranks first in 
the Union in the production of marble, 
granite and asbestos, and second in slate 
and in tale and soapstone. This is an 
excellent record, but the output of these 
valuable mineral products may be largely 
increased. There are great possibilities 
in the further development of Vermont’s 
important mineral resources. 

Naturally, the mineral output of the 
state forms an important part of the in- 
dustrial development of Vermont. While 
this is not yet one of the big manufacturing 
states, it contains, nevertheless, some very 
important industries, several of which are 
described in the sketches of Vermont 
towns and cities, which form a part of this 
article. The greater part of Vermont is 
served by three lines of railroads, the Cen- 
tral Vermont, the Rutland and the Boston 
and Maine. Through their affiliations with 
some of the greatest railroad systems of 
America, Vermont is well served from a 
transportation point of view. The state 
has a railroad mileage of 1,076.33 miles 
and an electric railroad mileage of 114.44 
miles. Lake Champlain furnishes ex- 
cellent water transportation, and freight 
may be shipped to New York by way of 
the Champlain canal and the Hudson 
River. Ambassador Bryce has called 
Lake Champlain “a noble, natural high- 
way for commerce.” The project of build- 
ing a canal from St.. Johns, Quebec, on the 
Richelieu River, the outlet of Lake Cham- 
plain, to Montreal, has been sériously 


considered. ..This would connect the St. . 


Lawrence River with Lake Champlain and 
the Hudson, thus making an important 
deep water route from the Great Lakes to 
the New York seaboard. a 
The lumber industry of Vermont is of 
much importance. The last census report 
shows that the total capitalization of the 
sawmills and other wood-using industries 
of Vermont, in 1909, was $17,421,000, and 
the value of their annual product, 
$12,500,060. With 
this industry will. continue its importance 
indefinitely. While there are many wood- 
working establishments in the ‘state, a 
great amount of wood and timber is 
Shipped out of Vermont as raw material 
for industries in other states, that ought, 
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consideration, - 
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as a matter of economy, to be manu- 
factured at home, close to the base of 
supplies. This is one of Vermont’s many 
opportunities. 

-One of Vermont’s greatest needs is 
more manufacturing. One of the most 
important assets of the state is its abun- 
dant water power. How to develop and 
utilize the unused water horse power of 
Vermont in a manner to attract industries 
to the Green Mountain State, is one of 
the greatest of present day problems in 
this commonwealth. 

The average citizen of this country has 
little idea of the extent of Vermont’s 
water power resources. From the summits 
and slopes of the Green Mountains flow 
hundreds of streams which unite to form 
at least twenty-two rivers of considerable 
size. The Connecticut River forms the 
entire eastern boundary of the state, and 
into it flow many smaller streams. Lake 
Champlain forms more than half the west- 
ern boundary, and into it drain the four 
largest rivers of the state. Some of the 
rivers in northern Vermont empty into 
Lake Memphremagog. A few streams 
in southwestern Vermont flow into New 
York State and the headwaters of the 
Deerfield, one of the important Massa- 
chusetts rivers, are in southern Vermont. 
Practically all of these streams, rising as 
they do in the mountains, furnish ex- 
cellent opportunities for power develop- 
ment. Recent statistics show that only 
six manufacturing states have as many 


‘ developed power plants as Vermont, and 


the possibilities of further development 
are almost limitless, particularly if storage 
reservoirs are provided and; in a moun- 
tainous state like Vermont,- not thickly 
settled, the difficulties are much less than 
in other more densely populated states. 
This is an age of. hydro-electric develop- 
ment, and few states furnish opportunity 
equal to that of Vermont in the develop- 
ment of cheap electric power. In Gran- 
ville, a branch of the White River fells 
over rocks one hundred feet high, with a 
perpendicular drop of fifty feet. The 
New Haven River has a precipitous descent 
in the town of Lincoln, furnishing many 
fine water powers. Silver Lake, in Leices- 
ter, is 670 feet above Lake Dunmore, 
to which its waters descend by a series of 





and it is safe to say that there is not a single 
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‘Vermont is a land of ‘little rivers, 
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cascades. At Vergennes, Otter Creek 
Cescends thirty-s:ven feet, furnishing ex- 
cellent power. There are five water falls 
on Otter Creek in the town of Weybridge. 

There are a succession of cataracts on 
the west branch of the Deerfield River, 
in the town of Readsboro. The moun- 
tain streams of Woodford can be made to 
furnish a large amount of power. Stevens 
River, in Barnet, is the outlet of Harvey’s 
Lake, and about 150 rods from where the 
river empties into the Connecticut has a 
fall of eighty feet in a distance of twenty 
rods. At Great Falls on the Passumpsic, 
in Lyndon, the stream descends about 
sixty-five feet in a distance of thirty rods. 

The falls on the Winooski River, at 
the village of Winooski, furnish power for 
large cotton and woolen mills. One of 
the best powers on this river, and one 
which is now being developed on a large 
scale, is at Essex Junction. Pond Brook, 
the outlet of Hinesburgh Pond, furnishes 
good power. At Milton, the Lamoille 
River falls about one hundred and fifty 
feet in fifty rods: At Fairfax the Lamoille 
River falls eighty-one feet in a distance 
of thirty rods. Puwer is generated here 
for use in St. Albans, but not all the avail- 
able power is used. The Missisquoi River 
at Highgate Center furnishes excellent 
power. The same river at Swanton 
furnishes good power for important in- 
dustries and its development by Ira Allen, 
one of the famous leaders of early Vermont 
was begun about the year 1790. 

Near the village of Morrisville the La- 
moille River falls over a precipice twenty 
feet high and thirty feet broad. An arti- 
ficial lake has also been created in this 
town and a fine municipal power devel- 
oped. The north branch of the Lamoille 
furnishes good power in Waterville. In 
the northeastern part of Corinth, Waits 
River falls one hundred feet in a distance 
of a few rods. The streams of Barton 
furnish many good water powers. --The 
Great Falls on the Clyde River in Charles- 
ton have a descent of over one hundred 
feet in forty rods. In the town of Troy 
the Missisquoi River flows over a ledge of 
rock seventy feet high. 

It is expected that six thousand horse 
power will be developed at Clarendon. 
At Proctor, Sutherland. Falls, on Otter 
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Creek, descend one hundred and twenty- 
three feet in a short distance and furnish 
three thousand horse power. In Marsh- 
field, Molly’s Brook, a tributary of the 
Winooski, descends one hundred and eighty 
feet in eighty rods. On a branch of the 
North River, in Halifax, is a series of 
cascades, extending about one hundred 
sods, varying in height from fifteen to 
twenty feet each. The Ciaremont Power 
Company has developed two thousand 
horse power on the Black River in Caven- 
dish at Cavendish Gorge, having tunnelled 
through one hundred and _ seventy-five 
feet of solid rock.. The Black River, in 
crossing Springfield, pas.es over a succes- 
sion of falls, aggregating one hundred and 
ten feet, in a distance of an eighth of a 
mile. 
* * * 

When Samuel Champlain, in the sum- 
mer of 1609, was proceeding southward 
on the waters of the beautiful lake to 
which he gave his own name, on his voyage 
of discovery, he asked his Indian compan- 
ions for information concerning the coun- 
try to the eastward, to be known later as 
Vermont. His published journals tell us 
that the Indian guides as:ured him “that 
in these places there were beautiful valleys 
and open stretches fertile in grain... . 
with a great many other fruits.” 

The fame of the fertility of Vermont’s 
soil is thus shown to be older than recorded 
history. Unnumbered centuries ago, a 
great glacier forced its way down from the 
Northland and, like a mighty plow, it 
turned and overturned the face of all this 
region. The granite rocks were torn apart 
and pulverized and, in the melting of this 
vast body of ice, the waters mingled with 
the vegetation of thousands of years, and 
this mixture was distributed over the 
region that we know as Vermont, thus 
making remarkably fertile the soil of the 
Green Mountain State. 

Very properly, the French bestowed 
the name of Verd Mont, or Green Moun- 
tain, upon the lofty hills that form the 
backbone of the state from the Massa- 
chusetts border to the Canadian line, and 
the French term is preserved in the name 
of the state, Vermont. Thus the very name 
indicates a fertile and well-watered region. 

Among a considerable number of people 
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the impression has prevailed that Vermont 
farms are small, that the soil is rocky and 
sterile, that farming is conducted with 
difficulty, and that financial returns are 
meagre. These impressions are abso- 
lutely wrong, as will be shown from official 
sources. 

United States census reports show that 
the size of the average farm in this country 
in 1910 was slightly over 138 acres, while 
at the same time the size of the average 
Vermont farm was more than 1423 acres. 
The size of the average Vermont farm is 
larger than the average farm in such 
states as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

In order to determine the relative 
fertility of Vermont soil, it will be neces- 
sary to make some comparison with crop 
yields and prices. The figures used in 
these comparisons are taken from the 
statistics of the Census Bureau, and, for 
the years since the last census was taken, 
from The Crop Reporter, a monthly publi- 
cation of the Department of Agriculture. 
Corn is generally recognized as the king 
of American crops. Last year only eight 
states raised more bushels of corn per acre 
than Vermont. For the past four years, 
the average number of states raising more 
corn per acre than Vermont was six. 
Vermont’s average yield per acre for the 
la.t four years was nearly twice the aver- 
age yield for the whole country. During 
only one of the four years mentioned did 
one of the big corn-growing states surpass 
Vermont’s yield in bushels per acre. 
During the forty-year period from 1870 to 
1909, inclusive, Vermont ranks first among 
the states of the Union in average yield of 
bushels of corn per acre. Such a record 
hardly indicates a bleak and sterile soil. 
The average price for corn in Vermont 
paid farmers December 1, for the last four 
years, was more than forty-three per cent 
greater than the average price paid 
throughout the United States, and the 
average returns of Vermont corn land per 
acre for the forty years from the year 1870 
to 1909 were more than twice as large as 
the average returns for the whole country. 

Probably few persons think of Vermont 
as a wheat-growing state, and the amount 
raised is not large in the aggregate; but 
. last year only five states, and those in the 
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irrigated regions of the West, raised more 
bushels of spring wheat per acre than Ver- 
mont. The average Vermont yield per 
acre during the last four years was nearly 
twice the average yield for the United 
States. The average price paid in Ver- 
mont during the past four years was more 
than twenty cents per bushel greater than 
that reported for the whole United States. 
For the period 1870 to 1909, the average 
returns from an acre of Vermont wheat 
land were more than twice the average 
returns per acre for the United States as a 
whole. These figures are not intended 
as an argument to prove that Vermont is 
likely to become a formidable rival of the 
great prairie states in wheat-growing, 
but they do furnish an excellent illustration 
of the fertility of Vermont soil. 

Last year only eight states raised more 
bushels of oats per acre than Vermont, 
and this state led all the big oat-producing 
states in average yield and price. A fact 
of which Vermont may well be proud is 
the record showing that for the forty-year 
period, 1870 to 1909, the Green Mountain 
State led the Union in average yield of 
bushels of oats per acre. Last year only 
seven states raised more bushels of barley 
per acre than Vermont. During the past 
four years Vermont has surpassed all the 
big barley-growing states to a marked 
degree in both average yield and price. 
For the period 1870 to 1909, only four 
states exceeded Vermont in the average 
yield per acre. 

Last year only three states raised more 
bushels of rye per acre than Vermont, 
which led all the great rye-producing 
states in average yield and price. During 
the forty-year period, 1870 to 1909, only 
five states reported greater average yields 
per acre than Vermont. In 1912 only one 
state led Vermont in average yield of 
buckwheat per acre. During the past four 
years Vermont’s average yield and price 
have exceeded the record of the leading 
buckwheat-growing states of the Union. 
For the period 1870 to. 1909, inclusive, 
only one state showed a better average 
yield per acre of buckwheat than Vermont. 

Last year only seven states raised more 
bushels of potatoes per acre than Vermont 
and during the past four years, Vermont’s 
average yield has exceeded that of all the 
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great potato-growing states, with the 
single exception of Maine. Vermont’s 
average for this period exceeds the average 
for the United States by more than thirty- 
three and one-half bushels per ‘acre. 
For the forty-year period, 1870 to 1909, 
only two states reported a better average 
yield than Vermont. When Virginia 
potato-growers applied to the Department 
of Agriculture for advice as to the best 
place to obtain high grade seed, free from 
blight, they were referred to Vermont, 
and a large business in raising seed potatoes 
for the South has grown up here. Experts 
have declared that portions of Vermont 
were as suitable for potato land as the 
famous Aroostook County in Maine, and 
when the modern scientific methods of 
Aroostook County are employed here, 
Vermont will be able to rank with Maine 
in the production of potatoe# 

Last year, fifteen states surpassed Ver- 
mont in tons of hay per acre, and the state 
ranked fifteenth in acreage, seventeenth 
in production, and eleventh in value of the 
product. Vermont is a natural hay-growing 
state, and while the record for 1909, as 
shown by cersus figures, indicated a hay 
crop valuation of more than $16,000,000, 
it is certain that Vermont can do very 
much better with more intersive cultiva- 
tion. Tobacco is not extensively grown in 
Vermont, its production being largely 
confined to the southeastern part of the 
state in the Connecticut River valley; but 
where it is grown, large crops are obtained. 
Last year, four states—Verront, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut—were tied for first place in pounds of 
tobacco per acre. Vermont’s four-year 
average, 1909 to 1912, lacked only the 
merest fraction of being twice the average 
for the United States; while Vermont’s 
average yield for the forty-year period, 
1870 to 1909, was more than twice the 
average for the whole country. This is 
another striking illustration of the marvel- 
ous fertility of Vermont soil. 

For the forty-year period, 1870 to 1909, 
Vermont led the Union in average returns 
per acre for the three most important 
cereals—corn, wheat and oats. 

This record of crop yields may seem like 
dry statistics to some readers; but between 
the lines the discerning individual may find 
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an eloquent record of the wonderful natural 
fertility of the little Green Mountain State, 
a record which hardly a state in the Union 
can equal, and it is certain very few can 
surpass it. These figures dispel, in most 
convincing and effectual manner, the pre- 
vailing notion that Vermont’s soil is pocr 
and that farming in this state is unprofit- 
able. 

One of the best natural apple-growing 
regions in the United States is to be found 
in the state of Vermont. The soil is fertile, 
the rocks are granite and limestone, and 
these are particularly congenial to the 
apple tree. In some states the soil is 
being limed for apple growing, but tke 
Creator himself limed the soil of Vermont. 
The climate aids in giving flavor and keep- 
ing qualities that cannot be found in the 
western apple. The cool fall nights are 
particularly beneficial in giving color to 
the fruit. Already there are many fine 
orchards in the valley of Lake Champlain, 
but the Vermont hillsides are also well 
adapted to apple growing. 

One of Vermont’s greatest advantages 
is nearness to markets. Within a radius of 
five hundred miles from Montpelier, the 
capital of the state, is an urban population 
of more than twenty-one millions, at least 
half the urban population of the United 
States. This gives Vermont a tremendous 
advantage.over western rivals. It costs 
practically twelve times as much to put a 
carload of Oregon or Washington apples 
into New York City as it does to transport 
a carload of Vermont fruit to the metrop- 
olis. Apple lands in those western states 
cost a thousand dollars per acre up. In 
the best apple-growing sections of Vermont, 
land costs fifty dollars and upward and a 
great deal of good orchard land can be 
obtained much less than fifty dollars per 
acre. 

There are wonderful possibilities for 
apple growing in Vermont, and whenever 
the best modern methods are applied in 
this state, the result will be quite as 
satisfactory as in Oregon or Washington. 
Vermont has the advantage of excellent 
soil and climatic conditions, cheapness of 
land and proximity to markets. 

It is possible largely to increase the pro- 
duction of Vermont maple sugar. The 
reputation of the product is well estab- 
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lished. One invariably thinks of Vermont 
when maple sugar is mentioned. 

One of the most famous Vermont prod- 
ucts is Morgan horses. It was said of the 
original Justin Morgan, founder of the 
breed, that he could out-walk, out-trot, 
out-run and out-pull every horse entered 
against him. While the Morgans have not 
been exploited as a breed of racers, some 
of the speediest trotters and pacers, like 
Dan Patch, Lou Dillon, Uhlan, Dariel, 
Audubon Boy, Major Delmar and Sweet 
Marie, have Morgan blood in their veins. 
Knox Morgan, a Peacham, Vermont, 
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mont State Fair, one of the most splendid 
agricultural exhibits held in the whole 
country, may be seen the finest exhibit of 
‘Morgan horses to be found in the United 
States. The national government has 
established a Morgan breeding farm of 
435 acres at Weybridge, Vermont, the 
farm. being the gift of Colonel Joseph 
Battell, of Middlebury, a lover and breeder 
of Morgans. 

A little'more than a century ago, William 
Jarvis, former United States Consul to 
Lisbon, Portugal, brought to Weathers- 
field, Vermont, a flock of the famous 








“ _ Beautiful Lake Eden in Lamoille County, Vermont. 


horse, won the first and championship 
prizes at the St. Louis Exposition. Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s Rienzi, on which he made 
his famous ride from ‘Winchester down 
to save the day,” was a Morgan. General 
Custer’s favorite horse was a Morgan. A 
Vermont Morgan was chosen as the 
sculptor’s model for the typical American 
horse for the Chicago World’s Fair. 
When the racing craze arose in America, 
the Morgan breed was neglected. Now 
strong effort is being made to revive the 
Morgan breed, its superiority being gener- 
ally recognized. Every year at the Ver- 





Spanish Merino sheep. These animals 
were developed into a notable and valuable 
type. They took many prizes, and for 
years shipments of Vermont Merinos have 
been made to Australia, South Africa and 
South America, to improve the. quality 
of the herds of those regions. 

One of the principal features of Vermont 
agriculture is dairying.. The verdant hill- 
sides of the state, covered with a natural 
growth of sweet grasses, furnish splendid 
pasturage. In this little state are to be 
found the national headquarters of two 
of the great dairy organizations of the 
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by the Green Mountains into the 
eastern and western sections, and 
the Connecticut River, which lies along 
its eastern boundary, is one of the chief 
waterways of the state. Technically 
there is some dispute as to whether Ver- 
mont owns any of the Connecticut River, 
for New Hampshire, its sister state, claims 
the boundary to be the line of vegetation 
on the Vermont side of the river. The 
case is now in the courts owing to the at- 
tempt of New Hampshire to tax property 
and mills that had for years been in Ver- 
mont and recently found that the broad- 
ening of the river had excluded them from 
the line of vegetation—and they now 
“don’t know where they are at.” In the 
early days, during the fearteen years when 
Vermont was an independent republic, 
several of the New Hampshire -towns 
seceded to Vermont, thus throwing the 
banks of the river within the Vermont line. 
Later these towns rejoined the state of 
New Hampshire, and as a natural con- 
sequence of these “periods of uncertainty,” 
the dividing line became hypothetical. 
Before the days of railroads, the river 
furnished a valuable highway of commerce, 
and by the use of canals and locks. was 
navigable for a considerable distance up 
the state line. - The railroads in building 
through this territory found many thriving 
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villages which were ready for the coming 
industrial development. 

At the village of Vernon, Vermont, just 
below Brattleboro, the Connecticut River 
Power Company, now a part of the New 
England Power Company, recently com- 
pleted a dam thirty-two feet high across 
the Connecticut River, giving twenty-seven 
thousand horse power for electrical trans- 
mission. The dam backs up the water of 
the river for a distance of twenty miles. 
This tremendous power is in turn harnessed 
to all the other powers of the New England 
Power Company, which has four plants on 
the Deerfield River at Shelburne Falls, 
just below the state line. 

Although these plants are technically 
without the borders of the state, Vermont 
may lay claim to their efficiency, for the 
storage dam at Somerset, Vermont, con- 
taining - twenty-three billion gallons of 
water, is the key to the power situation 
on the Deerfield and insures an equalized 
flow of water the year round. The dam 
built to conserve this immense reservoir 
of water is two thousand feet long, six 
hundred feet thick at the base and more 
than one hundred feet high at the center.. 
Another big storage project contemplated 
in this region will impound thirty-two 
billion gallons when the work has been 
completed. Several other water power 
plants on the Deerfield will be added 
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before the New England Power Company 
turns its attention to its long-promised 
development of the Connecticut River at 
Bellows Falls, and at what is known as 
Fifteen Mile Falls, toward the lakes that 
are the source of the river. When these 
developments are made, and the plants are 
linked together, there will be a total 
capacity of something like two hundred 
thousand horse power. This power— 
that is, the portion that has already been 
developed, amounting to sixty-nine thou- 


sand horse power—is already being carried 
in high tension wires to Fitchburg and 
Lowell, in the neighboring state of Massa- 
chusetts, and will soon be extended to 
Providence, Rhode Island, and adjoining 
towns. 

What this means to the industrial growth 
of New England in its offering of cheap 
power is little realized. The struggle 
against the unfair advantage of inexpensive 
power will be over, for the New England 
Power Company carries its high tension 
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wires over a. vast area covering a radius 
of eighty or one hundred miles. 
* * * 

Brattleboro, on the banks of the Con- 
necticut, is the southern gateway from 
New England into Vermont. With a popu- 
lation that today exceeds nine thousand, 
it has shown a substantial gain which 
however did not manifest itself until the 
last two or three years. The reason for 
the sudden awakening undoubtedly lies 
in the utilization of cheap power which 


is now afforded to Brattleboro’s new 
industries. 

For its size, Brattleboro is one of the 
best known cities in the country. The eyes 
of the whole English speaking and literary 
world were focussed upon the town when 
Rudyard Kipling built a home in the 
outskirts and made it his American resi- 
dence for many years. The English 
writer married a Brattleboro lady, and has 
been a frequent visitor to his wife’s home. 
William Morris Hunt, a noted artist in his 
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A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE “SNOW ANGEL,” WHICH WAS 
SCULPTURED FROM SNOW IN THE STREETS OF BRAT- 
TLEBORO BY LARKIN G. MEAD, THE GREAT SCULPTOR 


day, was a native of Brattleboro, and the 
town has long been noted as an art and 
literary center. Mr. Arthur Wallace Peach, 
whose poems and stories have delighted 
readers of the NATIONAL and other maga- 
zines, is a native of Brattleboro. It was in 
Brattleboro, his boyhood’s home, that Lar- 
kin G. Mead, the famous sculptor, conceived 
the idea of moulding a snow angel one New 
Year’s eve, and when the people awoke to 
the chimes of “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” 
in the morning, they found the beautiful 
ice figure in their streets, where it stood 
for several days until the sun melted 
it away. A replica in marble of this 
famous snow angel is now in the Unitarian 
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Church at Brattleboro. The only 
institute for the blind and deaf in 
Vermont is the Austine Institu- 
tion at Brattleboro, which was 
established about a year ago, par- 
tially by bequest and partially by 
state aid. The town has splendid 
churches and schoolé, and many 
neat, well-kept homes are silent 
testimonials to the wholesome 
Brattleboro atmosphere. The 
stores and all the public streets 
are modern and up-to-date, and 
serve the large farming commu- 
nity lying up the West River Val- 
ley, which has grown to be one of 
the most conspicuous vacatior 
sections in Vermont. 

Perhaps the name of Brattle- 
boro is most familiar to many 
people as the home of the Estey 
Organ Company. Who can for- 
get the Estey Organ, beloved of 
childhood days? And from what 
a small beginning did the great 
Estey industry spring! In a Brat- 
tleboro building which was used 
mainly as a grist mill, Jacob 
Estey, founder of the Estey Organ 
Company, laid the humble founda- 
tion for the largest organ factory 
in the world. 

As the traveler today winds his 
way up the hill that overlooks 
Brattleboro and comes upon the 
clean, slate-covered buildings of 
this great institution, he realizes 
that no more ideal spot for the 
making of instruments could be 
imagined. Five hundred men are employed 
here, some of whom have been at work in 





THE WELLS FOUNTAIN, WHICH STANDS ON THE 
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the Estey factory for more than fifty years, 
putting into their work all the skill that 
has come to them as they have learned 
how to make “the sweet-toned Estey” an 
organ of world renown. The final touch 
that comes from skilled fingers and the 
judgment of minds which have been years 
in the training are incorporated. in every 
Estey organ that leaves the great works 
on the hill. From father to son the work 
has passed down, and today 
the third generation of the 
Estey family is building the 
Estey organ. While the 
present factory and output 
far surpass the fondest 
dreams of its founder, yet 
the influence of his life and 
character has been made a 
watchword in the conduct 
of the business. 

Today the Estey organ is 
known from Iceland to Tas- 
mania. It has literally fol- 
lowed the missionaries 
around the world, its charm 
helping to ‘‘soothe the sav- 
age breast”’ wherever it has 
gone. Not only in remote 
regions but in the musical 
centers of Europe the Estey 
organ is favorably known. 
Two Estey organs grace the 
palace of the German Em- 
peror, where the finest music © 
of the continent is ren- 
dered. Although the Estey 
organ is generally regarded 
as an organ for the home 
and associated with “the 
good old songs’? sung by 
the fireside, yet it is an Estey that sounds 
the strains of the most difficult opera in 
the Metropolitan Opera House at New 
York. Probably no name is more inti- 
mately associated with the town of Brattle- 
boro than that of Estey, and there can be 
no doubt that the Estey Organ Company 
has made the name of Brattleboro world- 
wide. The House of Estey is promoting 
an industry whose value cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, because the in- 
fluence of good music has from the begin- 
ning shaped the character of individuals 
and nations. 
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® Other lively industries in Brattleboro 
are the Fort Dummer Cotton Mills, which 
manufacture high-grade lawns; the Hooker 
Corser Mitchell Company, + makers ~of 
overalls; the S. A. Smith Company, manu- 
facturers of dies, and the Carpenter Organ 
Company, Brattleboro, also does a large 
amount of commercial printing for con- 
cerns located outside the state. 

This in’ a measure constitutes the in- 





JACOB ESTEY, FOUNDER OF THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


dustrial life of Brattleboro, and as some 
of these institutions have been established 
within the past year, the future industrial 
development holds forth rich promises. 
The completion of the new line of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, and the building 
of a new union station and yards will 
greatly facilitate its already rapid growth. 
* * * 

Along up the river in a narrow gorge at 
Bellows Falls is the paper-making center 
of Vermont. Five or six great paper fac- 
tories, employing nearly fifteen hundred 
men and. representing an investment of 
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PRINCIPAL BUSINESS CENTER OF BELLOWS FALLS 


three or four millions of dollars, are 
crowded together in one little narrow gulch 
below the falls. 

Some fifty years ago the magnificent 
water power attracted ambitious manu- 
facturers, and today twenty thousand 
horse power is utilized by the paper-making 
industry. When the power plant at the 
Falls is remodelled, at least forty thousand 
horse power is promised, which means that 
Bellows Falls is capable of great industrial 
development. Valuable mill sites are still 
available and can be had at low cost, and 
an abundance of power can be furnished 
to operate mills running the year round. 

Here are located the mills of the 
Robertson Paper Co., one of the largest 
manufacturers of waxed paper in the 
world, and who send out a larger tonnage 
and make a greater variety of waxed 
papers than any other concern in the 
business. 

All through the country the use of waxed 


paper is greatlyjincreasing, due principally 
to modern satay laws as to drinking 
cups, also in the wrapping of meat, fish, 
spices, dairy products and confectionery. 

Another unique and interesting article 
manufactured at Bellows Falls is the old 
style scythe snath or curved handle of the 
scythe used in cutting grass and grain. 
The firm of Derby & Ball at Bellows Falls 
is one of the largest of the four now operat- 
ing in the entire country. The demand 
for scythe snaths seems to remain about 
the same as it was forty years ago— 
Bellows Falls is sending out from fifty to 
sixty thousand dozen snaths every year. 
The largest individual buyers are railroads 
who use the scythes along the “rights of 
way,” especially on the broad prairies of 
the West. Then there is a considerable 
export trade, the largest shipments being 
sent to Australia and other newly- 
developed countries. 

Snath-making is an intricate process, 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF BELLOWS FALLS 


though amateur carpcnters might not 
believe it. Only the choicest of ash and 
cherry can be used, and the wood is in turn 
steamed, bent and dried so as to make its 
durability unquestioned. The scythe snath 
is often a family heirloom among the far- 
mers, being handed down érom generation 
to generation, and the old Yankee farmer 
is as particular about the curve and “‘set”’ 
of his snath as about any other implement 
on the farm. As someone happily put it, 
he is as jealous of the swing of the scythe 
as the enthusiastic golfer with his club. 

One of the oldest institutions at Bellows 
Falls is the Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany, which upwards of forty years ago 
began to make evaporators for maple 
syrup. Five thousand dollars was spent 
for the original patent, the principle of 
which is found in nearly all maple syrup 
evaporators of today. Later the company 
turned its attention to the making of the 
“Cooley Creamer,’ an invention which 
utilized the gravity system and cold water 
in separating cream from milk. This was 
a decided improvement upon ordinary 
methods of skimming cream from pans, 
but the modern United States Centrifugal 


Cream Separator has now succeeded the 
creamer, and has won many prizes at 
expositions and fairs throughout the 
country. Nearly a thousand employees 
represent this concern, which was the pion- 
eer in the movement for the co-operative 
cream-gathering system of dairying. Up 
to the time of the invention of the cream 
separator, farmers delivered their milk to 
creameries, but today they deliver only 
the cream, retaining the skithmed milk for 
feed. The machines and appliances of the 
Vermont Farm Machine Company are 
sold in all parts of the world, and the 
business has shared in the general pros- 
perity of the great dairying interests of 
this and other countries. It is one of the 
solid institutions of Vermont. 

The population of Bellows Falls is about 
seven thousand, and throughout the village 
are many beautiful residential streets lined 
with attractive homes. On the corner, 
just off from a business street is a large 
yellow house which belongs to Hetty Green, 
the world-famous woman financier, who 
was born just across the river. 

As a railroad center, Bellows Falls is 
favored with lines leading in four direc- 
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tions, operated by the Rutland Railroad 
and the Boston & Maine. In addition to 
this the Bellows Falls & Saxton’s River. 
Traction Company have a six mile inter- 
urban trolley road connecting the two 
villages. 

At Saxton’s River is located the Vermont 
Academy, another of the splendid educa- 
tional institutions for which Vermont has 
a national reputation. The Academy is 
the only school in Vermont which is not 
co-educational—which speaks volumes for 
the ambitious young ladies of the Green 
Mountain State—and is also the only 
educational institution in the state, apart 
from Vermont University, bearing the 
state name. The Academy is conducted 
on a very broad basis, and has the hearty 
support of leading Vermont citizens. 

* * * 

Journeying up the Connecticut River 
valley, it would be easy enough to overlook 
one of the most thriving little villages in 
the Green Mountain State uffléss the trav- 
eler should chance to meet a ubiquitous 
traveling man engaged in “working the 
trade” of Vermont. Then would the 
stranger be advised not to miss Springfield, 
the liveliest hustling center for its size in 
the whole state. 

Springfield, Vermont, lies back from the 
river, six miles from the steam road, with 
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which it connects by the Springfield Elec- 
tric Railway, a standard gauge road that 
not only serves to convey passengers but 
also hauls freight cars to and from the 
village. 

The population of Springfield today is 
around five thousand, and it has a reputa- 
tion of being the fastest growing village in 
the state. Industrially it is one long, low 
hum, for it is the home of the famous Jones 
& Lamson Machine Company, among the 
world’s largest manufacturers of turret 
lathes; the Fellows Gear Shaper Company, 
manufacturers of gear-cutting machinery; 
Gilman & Son, manufacturers of last-turn- 
ing lathes; the Bryant Chucking Grinder 
Company, manufacturers of chucking 
grinders; and Parks & Woolson Company, 
manufacturers of cloth-finishing machin- 
ery. Machine shops make up the princi- 
pal industry, and the necessity of skilled 
workmen makes the caliber of Springfield 
young men very high. By a recent vote 
of the selectmen, the high school is to 
include in its curriculum machine-shop 
training, with a special instructor. The 
practical work is done in the various ma- 
chine shops, the students working in pairs, 
one week in school and the next in 
machine shops. In this way the young 
men can secure training that will en- 
able them to step into good paying 
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JONES & LAMSON MACHINE SHOP IN THE VALLEY AT SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


positions. Springfield also has one of the 
largest shoddy manufacturing plants in 
the world, the John T. Slack Corporation. 
Contrary to general opinion, shoddy is 
usually wool, reduced from woolen rags into 
woolen fibres simply by a p ocess. There 
are three hundred different grades of 
shoddy, many of which cost more than 
raw wool, although on the whole it is the 
free use of shoddy in the manufacture of 
woolen garments that keeps the price of 
wool from being exorbitant. 

The Adnabrown Hotel at Springfield is 
one of the finest in the state. It was built 
up by the late Adna Brown, who for years 
was the moving spirit in the upbuilding 
of Springfield. His son, Colonel W. W. 
Brown, aide to the present Governor of 
Vermont, is now identified with the inter- 
ests of Springfield, and is also the manager 
of the Parks & Woolson Company. An 
interesting observation of the industrial 
life of Springfield lies in the fact that every 
business there is owned by local capital. 
For many years the village struggled with 
adversity in carrying on its fight, but with 
the fortitude and hardihood of its early 
pioneers it has become a great center of 
machine shops. 


Mr. James Hartness of Jones & Lamson 
is a member of the board of Governors of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and his knowledge of turret 
machinery has given him an international 
reputation. He has also recently added 
to his fame by the invention of a telescope 
by which observations may be made in 
a protected room. 

The Colonial Light & Power Company 
of Springfield is ready to furnish power in 
any quantity desired by the growth of 
industry. Within the village limits, a 
distance of less than a half mile, there is a 
drop of one hundred and fifty feet on the 
Black River on which seven dams have 
been located, giving excellent water power 
for the section, and these in turn have 
been supplemented by auxiliary plants of 
steam, so that there may be no period of 
shut-down because of low water in the 
industrial life of Springfield. 

* * * 

The next stop up the Connecticut River 
is Windsor, which this summer enjoyed the 
distinction of being the Post Office and 
working headquarters of the President; in 
other words, it is the summer capital of 
America. The summer White House lies 
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just across the river in New Hampshire, 
about five miles distant. Windsor has 
taken on a new life with this distinction. A 
large flag floats across the narrow way 
that leads up from the station to the main 
street of the town to welcome the visitor. 
Granite pavements are being put in to take 
care of the increasing traffic, and there is an 
air of hustle and bustle to the little village 
which must in a measure surprise itself. 
The Windsor Club is a newly organized 
social community, which has made over 
one of the old factory buildings into a very 
desirable meeting-place with restaurant, 
dance hall, bowling alleys and shower baths, 
and a membership of over five hundred. 
At Windsor also is located the famous 
Kennedy Arena, larger in area than 
the Madison Square Garden in New 
York City, being 300 x 80 feet, and built 
by Kennedy, the cracker magnate. It 
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is here that Vermont has held its State 
Corn Show, and this year it will be occu- 
pied by the New England Corn Show. 

Windsor, chartered in 1761, was at one 
time the capital of Vermont. In fact the 
Constitution of the Republic of Vermont 
was drawn; up at Windsor on the second 
day of July, 1777, and for fourteen 
years Vermont was an independent state. 
Tra Allen, one of the heroes of Vermont 
history, was active in the drafting of this 
Constitution, and it was the first Constitu- 
tion in the western hemisphere which 
forbade human slavery. In 1801 the Ver- 
mont State Prison was established at 
Windsor. So much for history. 

The principal business at» Windsor, 
that of the Windsor Machine Comapny, 
is one of the biggest industries of the 
state. This concern was started in 1888, 
at which time they commenced to manu- 
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PLANT OF THE WINDSOR MACHINE COMPANY AT WINDSOR, VERMONT 


facture a line of lathes and turret machines, 
but since 1903 they have given their entire 
attention to the manufacture of Gridley 
Automatics—both single and multiple 
spindle. The factory has a floor area of 
about two acres and employs about 500 
skilled mechanics.’ Shipments of Gridley 
Automatics are sent out from Windsor to 
nearly every country on the globe. 

The principal difficulty at Windsor 
today lies in finding houses for its work- 
men, and for this reason the Windsor 
Associates is organized to build houses 





THE WATER POWER OF WINDSOR, VERMONT 


for workmen, putting them up in blocks, 
six at a time. In this and other work of a 
semi-public character looking to the ad- 
vance of the city, Windsor finds a loyal 
friend and worker in Maxwell Evarts, 
General Counsel of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in New York City, who makes 
his home at Windsor. He has liberally sup- 
ported every project to bring Windsor to 
the front, and with its location it should be- 
come one of the leading towns in Vermont. 

The growth of the village during the 
last three years shows what can be done 
when the spirit of 
push and energy is 
really awakened. The 
three banks of Wind- 
sor have added to 
their deposits during 
the past ten years 
nearly one million 
dollars, while the 
population has in- 
creased a good fifth 
over the last census, 
today numbering 
about twenty-five 
hundred people, with 
a fine public library 
and excellent schools. 

An important rail- 
road center is found at 
White River Junction, 
where. the Vermont 
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State Fair is held every year in September. 
Just beyond is Wells River, in the center 
of a prosperous agricultural community. 

A * * * 

St. Johnsbury, sometimes referred to as 
the “scale city,’’ is one of the’ principal 
portals of the state. Situated at the junc- 
tion of the Passumpsic, Moose and Sleeper 
Rivers, it is 320 miles from New York, 
186 miles from Boston and 149 miles from 
Montreal, and is the main distributing 
point for northern Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 

The E. & T. Fairbanks & Company 
Scale Works, located at St. Johnsbury, are 
universally known as one of the largest 
scale-making concerns in the world, em- 
ploying fourteen hundred men, mostly 
in the higher branches of the trade. The 
business, established by Thaddeus Fair- 
banks in 1830, came about in a_peculiar 
way. In those early days the hemp in- 


dustry was thriving in St. Johnsbury and 
the weighing of the hemp was one of the 
duties which devolved upon Thaddeus 
Fairbanks. To facilitate his work he 
devised an application of a lever under a 
platform connected to an old-fashioned 
steelyard. He made two or three of these 
crude scales for his neighbors and soon 
engaged regularly in making up the scales 
during the winter months and selling them 
during the summer. While working on 
these scales, Mr. Fairbanks made inven- 
tions which were fifty years ahead of his 
time but proved to be practical years after 
the business was in the hands of his suc- 
cessors, for the same type of railroad scale 
invented fifty years ago is in use today. 
This Fairbanks type of track scale, used 
on many of the railroads throughout the 
country, consists of transverse levers 
supporting a load connected to a series of 
longitudinal levers under the scale plat- 











A VIEW OF THE PLANT OF THE FAIRBANKS SCALE COMPANY AT ST. JOHNSBURY, THE 
LARGEST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
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form, and these in turn attached to con- 
necting levers, transmitting the load to the 
beam or steelyard. Tremendous weights 
are handled in this way and the Fairbanks 
system has been endorsed in all parts of 
the world. The increase of the scale busi- 
ness throughout the past three years has 
been due in a large measure to the rigid 
agitation for correct weighing. This has 
eliminated many makes of-inferior weigh- 
ing machines. In this day when there is a 
special scale for weighing almost every- 
thing, the Fairbanks Scale Works at St. 
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ing works. St. Johnsbury also lies in the 
center of the principal Vermont sugar belt, 
and the Carey Maple Sugar Company is 
one of the world’s largest purchasers and 
wholesalers of maple sugar. The Towle 
Maple Products Company, makers of the 
well-known Log Cabin product, has its 
plant at St. Johnsbury. 

With a population of something more 
than nine thousand the village has shown 
substantial gains during the past decade. 
One of the difficult problems of St. Johns- 
bury is to house its workmen and to meet 
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Johnsbury make a great variety of scales 
and all of them of a high order of merit. 

In addition to the great scale factory, 
St. Johnsbury has many other substantial 
industries. The O. V. Hooker Machine 
Shop and the American Fork & Hoe Com- 
pany have for many years been leading 
industries in the community. Grain from 
Western Canada is shipped into St. Johns- 
bury to large grain mills operated by A. H. 
McLeod Milling Company and Griswold & 
Mackinnon, and it is the largest grain 
centre in the state. A large coal and grain 
business is conducted at St. Johnsbury by 
E. T. & H. K. Ide, and no small part of 
the busy industrial life of the town is 
given over to saw mills and granite finish- 


THE NEW MASONIC HALL AT ST. JOHNSBURY 


this problem the St. Johnsbury Realty 
Company is engaged now in building small 
houses for working men in different parts 
of the city. 

As a banking centre, St. Johnsbury’s 
four banks have aggregate deposits of 
about $8,000,000 and are rated among the 
strong financial institutions of the state. 

The high standard of the social life of 
St. Johnsbury is indicated by the fact that 
no town of its size in New England has 
more valuable or attractive public build- 
ings. There are ten magnificent churches, 
two hospitals, a free public library with 
an art gallery of rare paintings, Y. M.C. A. 
building, theatre, women’s club house, a 
new Masonic Temple, and excellent schoo} 
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buildings; also the St. Johnsbury Academy, 
one of the state’s best schools. One of the 
most beautiful buildings of the state is the 
Museum of Natural Science at St. Johns- 
bury, a gift from Colonel Franklin Fair- 
banks. Long an enthusiastic collector, the 
Colonel had filled his home with many rare 
specimens, and in 1890 decided to erect a 
Museum which should be endowed with a 
substantial sum for maintenance. No 
city, except perhaps the great metropolises, 
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assuring the erection of a new and modern 
hotel. A fine garage is operated by 
the C. H. Goss Company, and many 
automobile tourists cross Vermont at 
this section of the state and find it a 
charming part of their journey. As I stood 
on the curb I saw a car go by, flying the 
pennant of far-off Iowa in the beautiful 
town of St. Johnsbury. Every road leading 
in and out of the city gives a panorama 
that is only possible in a country of hills 





A VIEW OF NEWPORT ON LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, THE GATEWAY TO VERMONT 
FROM CANADA 


New York and Boston, can exhibit such a 
wonderful collection in natural history. 
Birds of all countries, native flowers, 
rocks and minerals are on exhibition, and 
the hall of science is used much by the 
children of the public schools in connec- 
tion with their studies and research work. 
Part of the hall is given over to a local 
historical room, containing relics of early 
settlers. Among these is a wagon built 
by Thaddeus Fairbanks in 1816, some years 
before he began the manufacture of scales. 

The Commercial Club of St. Johnsbury 
is one of the live organizations of the state. 
It is largely composed of young business 
men of the city, and just succeeded in 


and mountains embellished in the emerald 
green of northern summer foliage. 
* * * 

On beautiful Lake Memphremagog, 
which lies seven miles within the boundary 
line of the United States and nearly twenty 
miles within the Dominion of Canada, the 
village of Newport forms the terminus of 
the Boston & Maine and the Canadian 
Pacific railroads. Over in the distance, 
across the lake from this city of beautiful 
scenery, Jay Peak rears a towering head 
amid the morning mists and from Prospect 
Hill one may see twenty miles down the 
lake, far into the Canadian country. 
Built on a point of land projecting far 
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into the lake, Newport is almost wholly 
surrounded by water. From the heights, 
the village is seen below. under a curtain 
of shady trees that blend with the blue of 
the waters of the surrounding lake. 
Throughout Orleans County, of which 
Newport is a.part, are some of the finest 
roads to be found in the state. I had 
reason to test them in an automobile spin 
with ex-Governor G. H. Prouty, and wish 
it were possible to convey to the reader the 
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finest in the state and has all the modern 
attractions and conveniences. The fine 
wharfage and dockage for boats on the 
lake brings much trade to Newport from 
the summer cottagers on the lake. The 
principal industry of Newport is lumbering. 
Since 1876 the Prouty-Miller Company 
has been sawing lumber in the vicinity 
and now operates three large mills. The 
Frost Veneer Seating Company is one of 
the largest concerns of its kind in the state 





ONE OF THE THREE PLANTS OF THE PROUTY-MILLER LUMBER COMPANY AT NEWPORT 


impression that comes from the beautiful 
picture presented by the view of the lake 
from Shattuck Hill. All about the lake 
are shore line roads, and every new point of 
vantage commands new scenes, each seem- 
ingly more beautiful than the first. The 
neat, well-kept homes at Newport indicate 
that it is a town where everybody enjoys 
life and makes surroundings to suit. 
Honorable C. A. Prouty, Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
United States, born and raised in Newport, 
has a beautiful home in the city. A new 
eight thousand dollar club house, built by 
the Memphremagog Club, is one of the 


and makes all sorts of veneered furniture, 
desk-tops, table-tops, mostly out of birch- 
wood. In addition to this there is the B. F. 
Moore Company, manufacturers of overalls. 

While the population of the village of 
Newport is only about twenty-five hun- 
dred, yet within a mile of the post office 
more than four thousand people have their 
homes. It is a beautiful home town in 
which to live and a delightful place to 
spend the summer. : 

Newport is the gateway to eastern 
Vermont from Canada, and occupies a 
conspicuous place among the towns and 
villages of Vermont. 
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Down the Western Slope 


P near the Canadian line on the west- 

[ ern slope of the Green Mountains 
is the village of Swanton, one of the 
earliest settlements in Northern Vermont. 
This compact little village of forty-five 
hundred population is not only one of the 
most thriving industrial communities of 
the state, but claims unrivalled superiority 
as a shipping point because it is located on 
more railroads than any other single point 
in Vermont, including the Boston & Maine, 
Canada Atlantic, Central Vermont (main 
line and branches), and the Grand Trunk. 

Swanton is the center of the Vermont 
lime industry, and “Swanton lime” is 
known the world over as the finest lime 
for bleaching purposes. Other limes are as 
good for use in building, but there are 
qualities in the Swanton lime that make 
it as indispensable to successful bleaching 
as the Bessemer process is in the steel 
industry. 

At Swanton, also, took place the early 
discovery of some of the many marble 
quarries of Vermont, which were developed 
long before the railroads were built, the 
stone being transported to New York by 
water through Lake Champlain and down 
the Hudson River. The “Champlain Red” 
of the Barney Marble Company is a famous 


product of this region and enters into the 
embellishment and decorations of many 
modern buildings. 

A leading industry at Swanton is the 
manufacture of the famous Robin Hood 
Smokeless Powder and ammunition by the 
Robin Hood Ammunition Company. This 
is the only manufacturing concern’ in 
America making both high-grade smokeless 
and ordinary sporting powders, as well as 
empty and loaded shells, primers and 
wads. Loading and selling the product 
of its own mills, it is wholly independent 
in the perfection of ‘“Robin Hood” prod- 
ucts. The powder mills are situated some 
distance back from the village and here 
the processes of one of the original invent- 
ors of smokeless powder are carried on. 

The trade-mark is taken from the famous 
outlaw, ‘Robin Hood,” of English history, 
and is illustrated by a fantastic pose of this 
character of ancient legend. More than 
two hundred and fifty people employed by 
the Robin Hood Company find exceptional 
conditions. of light and ventilation in the 
handsome new factory buildings where the 
ammunition is prepared for the market. It 
seems paradoxical that this quiet little 
corner of Vermont should be furnishing 
ammunition for a large part of the country. 
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The United States Government, in its 
supply of special ammunition for gallery 
practice, is one of the largest customers of 
the Robin Hood Company. 

The demand for smokeless powder has 
grown enormously within the last few 
years, to the profit of the industrial life of 
Swanton. 

The large grain elevator business of 
the Bailey Company, as well as the thriv- 
ing industry at the Lapelle Poultry Food 
Factory, indicate the prosperity of the agri- 
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cultural community which surrounds Swan- 
ton. The first of October the village will 
hold a corn exhibit to include all of Franklin 
County. This will add greatly to the in- 
terest in the development of scientific 
agriculture, and Swanton has always been 
prompt to take the lead in such matters. 
As a residential section, Swanton has 
all the beauties and advantages of the 
beautiful Lake Champlain region where 
summer hotels and cottages abound. The 
Taquahanga Club, which is the leading 
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THE ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION COMPANY'S PLANT AT SWANTON, VERMONT 


social organization of the village, has pre- 
served and made as its home a fine old 
colonial house, built in 1804. 

Swanton has the unique distinction of 
being the first village to acquire municipal 
lighting and water service and it has the 


good fortune of owning outright its own 
power and water supply, with ample pro- 
vision for a city of half a million people, if 


> 


necessary. The water comes from the 
beautiful Dream Lake, lying back of the 
mountains and noted for its great depth. 
It has been said that a plummet line has 
been dropped 276 feet without reaching 
the bottom. Swanton has all the power 
necessary for her industrial development, 
and herein lies the certainty of her future 
growth. 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY STATION AT ST. ALBANS, VERMONT 
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Two hours’ ride from Montreal, forming 
one of the most conspicuous and in war- 
time the most important of gateways be- 
tween the United States and Canada, is 
the city of St. Albans. 

During the Civil War the historic St. 
Albans’ raid took place. The plan had 
been conceived by the Confederate govern- 
ment that if simultaneous attacks or raids 
could be made on each of the border cities 
by Southern soldiers, it would draw the 
attention of the Government to the neces- 
sity of protecting such points and would 
divide Federal forces. The plans were 





DOWN THE WESTERN SLOPE 


and forcing the cashiers to swear allegiance 
to the Southern Confederacy at the point 
of a pistol. During the fight one citizen 
was killed and one ofthe raiders was also 
wounded. As the raiders fled to Canada 
on horses seized for the purpose, they 
burned the bridges after them, but the 
pursuit was so hot that they were captured 
soon after they crossed the border and were 
taken to Montreal as prisoners. The 
Canadian Government refused to deliver 
them to Vermont officials, regarding the 
raid as justified by the laws of war, although 
the case was hotly contested. 
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MAIN STREET, ST. ALBANS 


well laid, but only one intrepid young 
Southern officer was able to escape detec- 
tion and get his little band through the 
lines. In the fall of 1864 first one and then 
another young man arrived in St. Albans, 
where they spent their time when not at 
the boarding house or hotels, fishing in 
the beautiful waters of Lake Champlain. 
On the 19th of October, twenty young 
Confederate soldiers led by a mere boy of 
twenty-one, Colonel Bennett H. Young, 
drove the people of St. Albans into the 
public park which was surrounded by a 
single rail fence, and guarding the enclosure 
threatened to shoot any who crossed the 
dead line, meanwhile robbing the banks 


The town of St. Albans was chartered in 
1763 and the first settler was Jesse Welden. 
For the most part the settlement in and 
around St. Albans was effected by veteran 
Revolutionary soldiers who had become 
familiar with the fertile valleys while 
passing along the war trails to and from 
Canada. Today it has become one of the 
most fertile regions of New England, St. 
Albans being one of the greatest butter 
markets in the United States. Here are 
located the headquarters of the Central 
Vermont Railway, which has been called 
the “University of Railroad Men,”. be- 
cause of the number of young men trained 
in the St. Albans offices who have gone 
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out into the world to becorie leaders in 
railroad operation and construction. Presi- 
dent E. J. Chamberlin of the Grand Trunk 
System, under which the Central Vermont 
is operated, began his railroad career in the 
railroad offices at St. Albans, likewise Mr. 
J. M. Hannaford, the new president of 
the Northern Pacific, and many other men 
who are now celebrities in the railroad 
world. 

The first spikes securing the rails con- 
necting several of the great Transcon- 
tinental systems of the West were driven 
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line through a sparsely settled country, but 
he had the experience of having the railroad 
taken away from him repeatedly, only to 
win it back again through a wonderful 
genius and indomitable enterprise. Not 
content with the tremendous tasks that 
confronted him during his incumbency as 
war governor and the building of the 
Vermont Central, John Gregory Smith 
became the first president of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and built the first 450 
miles west of St. Paul. Before he died in 
1891, he presented to his home city a 
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by St. Albans men; and the first road into 
Chicago was laid by an expert born and 
bred in old Vermont. The old Puritan 
stock, nourished and strengthened by the 
ozone-laden Green Mountain air, is said 
to account for the extraordinary way with 
which Vermonters have always seemed 
to forge to the front. 

St. Albans railroad history dates back 
to the early pioneer work of one John 
Smith, which was later taken up and 
enlarged upon by his son, Vermont’s 
famous war governor, John Gregory Smith. 
Not only did he build the Vermont Central 


handsome bronze fountain which now 
graces the beautiful park in the center of 
St. Albans. 

St. Albans has many advantages to offer 
the automobilist who is making his summer 
vacation tour through Vermont. ‘“‘Good 
Roads” are more than a slogan in the Green 
Mountain State and the improved condi- 
tion of the highways will ‘not only invite a 
multitude ‘of automobile vacationists, but 
also will be of advantage to the native 
farmers. Vermont sees good results for 
every dollar expended in this work. * 

The scenery around St. Albans is es- 
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pecially beautiful. There are many 
elegant cottages and summer camps 
on the lovely shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, and for the motorist a trip skirt- 
ing the Lake shore leaves nothing to 
be desired in the way of ever-changing 
scenery. The Adirondack Mountains 
across the Lake, towering out of the 
blue mists that overhang the Lake, 
and the Green Mountains to the rear 
casting the reflection of their velvet 
sheen across the sloping valley—all 
this makes a picture whose beauty and 
majesty can. only be depicted by the 
highest artistic genius. Miles upon 
miles of the most beautiful valley form 
a vista within whose boundaries are to 
be found every known pleasure for the 
vacationist and, indeed, the mountains, 
lakes, rivers and valleys of Vermont 
make it the most beautiful state in all 
the Union. One of the most attractive 
eamps of this region is Kamp Kilt Kare, 
located on a peninsula known as Rocky 
Point, within a few miles of St. Albans, on 
the historic St. Albans Bay. This de- 
lightful spot is resorted to every year by 
a colony of forty to fifty young men under 
the direction of twelve or thirteen in- 
structors. The camp is associated with 
the Pennington and Lawrenceville school 
of New Jersey. Nothing seems to build 
up a boy so much in physical development 
and growth as a summer vacation spent 
in this way, in the jolly companionship of 
his fellow-students under the tutelage -of 
competent professors. The islands in the 
vicinity seem especially attractive and 
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fitted by nature for golf and fishing clubs. 


“The famous fishing grounds of the Great 


Back Bay entice anglers from all parts of 
the country, and here the gamey black 
bass play an important part in the pleasure 
of the summer cottagers. Splendid natural 
advantages and proximity to Montreal and 
other centers makes this region attractive 
for wealthy city folk to establish their 
country clubs. 

The Central Vermont Railway system, 
which traverses the entire length of the 
state, is the key that unlocks ‘all outdoors” 
to the vacationist throughout a region ex- 
tending from the 
beautiful valleys 
, and the hillsides 
i of the Lake 
| Champlain re- 
gion to the sea- 
/ shore about New 
London, Con- 
necticut, its 
southern termi- 
nus. 

St. Albans is 
thenatural trade 
center for Frank- 
lin and portions 
of Lamoille and 
Grand Isle coun- 
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ties,.which include a population of some 


fifty thousand people, all with excellent sur- _ 


roundings for farm exploitation and profit. 
Ex-Governor E. C. Smith, a son of the war 
governor, is operating a fifteen hundred 
acre farm just outside the city that is one 
of the “show farms” of the state. 

The apple culture of Grand Isle is to 
Vermont what the potato culture in Aroos- 
took County is to Maine. North and 
South Hero Islands are also noted for their 
fertility, and crossed by the Rutland 
Railroad they have quick access to the 
markets in New York and Montreal. 

The keynote of any city’s industrial 
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severest test for durability and strength. 
The Willard Manufacturing Company, 
producing fine white goods for southern 
trade, is one of the most successful busi- 
ness houses in the state, and illustrates 
what can be done with any kind of a busi- 
ness that is properly managed. 

With an abundance of power close to the 
city, freedom from labor troubles, unex- 
celled railroad facilities, and low rates for 
unfinished products to its doors, St. Albans 
needs only an awakening to advance by 
leaps and bounds. 

St. Albans is fortunate in being very 
la-gely the home of moderate, well-to-do 





THE SITE OF GRAND ISLE ORCHARD CLUB, NEAR BURLINGTON 


development is its available low cost power, 
and St. Albans is especially fortunate in 
having a large volume of electric power 
developed at Fairfax Falls where the 
Lamoille River gives a total of three 
thousand horse-power, much of which is 
still available for new industries at a cost 
lower than can be quoted by any other 
New England city. Some of its industries 
have already grown to be nation-wide in 
their influence and significance. The St. 
Albans Foundry and Implement Company, 
manufacturers of threshers, shredders and 
saws, have established a market in all parts 
of the country, especially where the heat of 
the tropics put such machinery to its 


people—with no poor class nor “‘idle rich.” 

Three of its banks have assets of more 
than two million dollars which is constantly 
being increased. As a matter of fact, 
Vermont is very strong in its bank deposits. 
—her savings banks especially proving that 
her people are frugal and amassing prop- 
erty. The largest special assets of the 
state in a banking way lie in its volume of 
western farm mortgages, many of which 
are held by the savings banks. This shows 
that Vermont has not only sent her young 
men West to build up cities, but she also 
loaned her money to furnish capital to the 
farmers of the West. Herein the Vermont- 
ers have shown their usual Yankee shrewd- 
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THE HARBOR OF BURLINGTON 


ness, for St. Albans, together with other 
important financial centers of Vermont, 
is substantially interested in a source of 
investment that is not subject to stock 
speculation. 

* * * 

The metropolis of Vermont, the city of 
Burlington, is enthroned on the bluffs that 
fringe historic Lake Champlain. Far- 
famed for its beauty of location and its 


industrial importance, the city overlooks 
the blue waters beyond whose opposite 
shore, ten miles distant, the Adirondack 
Mountains of New York State lend a 
stately background, lit up by splendid 
sunsets and soft autumnal mists and hazes 
in the picturesque foreground. Inland 
the Green Mountains, with Mt. Mansfield 
and Camel’s Hump, two of the tallest 
peaks of the range, offer the enticing de- 
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LAMBDA IOTA FRATERNITY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


lights of mountain climbing. Burlington 
has long held special charms for the tourist 
and has some of New England’s best hotels, 
among them Hotel Vermont, with two 
hundred rooms and a beautiful roof garden 
on which one may sit and look over the 
city below and the surrounding country 
and constantly changing scenes of Lake 
Champlain. Both the Van Ness Hotel and 


the New Sherwood are also favorites of 
the traveling public. Thanks to the enter- 


prise and ability of its hotel men, Burling- 


ton is an ideal city for conventions,—cool, 
inviting and well able to take care of its 
visitors. 

Although Burlington lays claim to but 
twenty-one thousand inhabitants, this 
figure is doubled during the summer by 


A RESIDENTIAL STREET IN BURLINGTON 
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THE VAN NESS HOUSE, ONE OF VERMONT'S MOST POPULAR HOSTELRIES 


the hosts of tourists, many of whom areas Ethan Allen Park, which is reached by 
regular visitants as the swallows that skim trolley and macadamized roads, is one 
the lake on tireless wings. The city of the noted public pleasure grounds 
abounds in beautiful drives, and Fort of the state. From “The Lookout” on a 


rt 


HOTEL VERMONT, A THOROUGHLY MODERN HOTEL 


high bluff, one can 
feast. his eyes upon the 
fertile valleys and get 
a rare view of the 
lake. The splendid 
sheet of water, a 
veritable inland sea, 
extends like a great 
blue turquoise with 
emerald islands in a 
setting of sun-gilded 
mountain ranges. 
Close at hand is the 
Ethan Allen Farm 
where Ethan Allen, 
after escaping many 
dangers, eventually 
met his death by 
falling off a load of 
hay while getting his 
winter forage. Devil’s 
Den, a hidden cave in 
a side hill, is pointed 
out as the spot 
where Allen miracu- 
lously escaped from 
the Indians in one 
of the many Canadian 
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OVERLOOKING BEAUTIFUL WINOOSKI VALLEY, NEAR BURLINGTON 


raids. At the Ethan Allen Clubhouse, 
one of Vermont’s leading social organiza- 
tions, prominent visitors from all parts 
of the country are entertained with true 
Vermont hospitality. 

Excursions to Mt. Mansfield, twenty- 
five miles away, or to the hundreds of 
delightful, quaint villages on the mountain 
side, are made possible by the best auto- 
mobile roads extant. Steamers daily sail 
from the harbor at. Burlington to all: the 
historic points in this region, including 
Fort Ticonderoga, Crown Point and Platts- 
burg. The Lake Champlain Yacht Club 
regatta, held each year, is one of the 
picturesque sights of America, and Lake 
Champlain for the time is simply dotted 
over with ‘the gay pennants and silver 
wings of yachts, sailing canoes and motor 
boats. In winter sports Burlington sees 
an opportunity that has not been fully 


developed. Last year a toboggan slide 


was built, and the Winter Sports Club, 
one thousand strong, was organized to 
conduct a carnival that should eventually 
rival the gay life at Montreal in midwinter. 

On the hill overlooking Burlington is 
the University of Vermont and the medical 
college, one of the oldest institutions in 
the state. It was chartered in 1791 and 
its founder was Ira Allen, brother of Ethan 


Allen, one of the chief figures in Vermont 
history. During recent years the Uni- 
versity has been especially developed along 
lines needful to the state. It has grown 
largely through the endowment of inter- 
ested citizens and a movement is on foot to 
grant scholarships for worthy students the 
same as is done in other educational insti- 
tutions. Not only in Vermont but through- 
out the nation this University is well and 
favorably known, and no college president 
is more highly esteemed by the student 
body and all the people of the state than its 
president, Doctor Benton. Among the 
several beautiful fraternity houses at the 
University of Vermont, the latest is that 
of the Lambda Iota Fraternity, the first 
of the local fraternities. The founders of 
the Lambda Iota included some of Ver- 
mont’s most distinguished sons, including 
John Gregory Smith. 

Burlington enjoys one of the most 
efficient and effective Merchant Associa- 
tions that exists in the New England States. 
It is a thoroughly organized body of 
energetic business men who are doing good 
work for the city and state. Some of the 
best stores, whose reputation extends to 
New York and throughout New England, 
are located in Burlington. 

In Burlington are made the world- 
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renowned Diamond Dyes which, many 
years ago, placed in the housewife’s hands 
small and cheap packages of aniline dyes. 
Major-General William Wells, commander 
of the First Vermont Cavalry, who dis- 
tinguished himself at Little Round Top 
in the Battle of Gettysburg, was a member 
@f the firm of Wells-Richardson, who 
“started this business in 1881. The recent 
dedication of a monument to Major- 
General Wells, erected on the battlefield 
of Gettysburg, by a large delegation of 
Vermont soldiers, bore witness of the love 
and esteem of his comrades and his state. 

Lumbering has always been one of the 
principal industries of Burlington, and 
the shore line of the city is still filled with 
piles of lumber and busy mills where the 
hum of the saws is heard night and day. 
The Venetian Blind Company, now in its 
thirtieth year, has factories at Burlington, 
and many chair factories and various 
wood-working concerns serve to maintain 
Burlington’s prestige as a manufacturing 
center. At Winooski is a large woolen 


mill operated by the American Woolen. 





-plans are carried out. 
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Club, eighteen miles above Burlington 
on the beautiful island from which it takes 
its name. The location is in a cedar 
grove that fringes the shore of the lake, 
surrounded by an orchard of ten thousand 
apple trees, whose perfume fills the air 
with sweetness. Thirty modern bungalows 
of native stone and shingle with. center 
club house are to be erected if present 
Running .spring 
water, gas and electric lights and careful 
restrictions. will make this club, » when 
completed, one of the. finest in the entire 
region. Many New York and Boston 
business men will find it a convenient dis- 
tance, being an “over night” trip each way. 
“Camp Vermont” in the vicinity is one 
of the best-known boys’ camps on the lake,” 
* * * 

A short journey below Burlington on 
the line of the Rutland Railroad brings 
one to Vergennes, a promising industrial 
center whose early history is linked with 
the war trials of Vermont. The next stop 
is thence to Middlebury, the site of the 
famous Middlebury College, known for its 





THE BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT AT BURLINGTON 


Company, and the Porter Screen Company, 
one of the largest screen manufacturers in 
the world. 

The growth of summer colonies at Lake 
Champlain is attracting attention. The 
most recent and extensive project is the 
organization of the Grand Isle Orchard 


distinguished alumni, for Middlebury Col- 
lege has a unique history and is ranked 
with the leading colleges of the country. 

High up on a plateau to the left, descend-- 
ing the western slope of the state, is the 
town of Bristol, a beautiful, attractive 
summer place which draws many vaca- 
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tionists with its charms. An active Board 
of Trade loses no chance to offer oppor- 
tunities to institutions desiring to locate 
within the state, especially for products 
made from wood. The Lawrence Me- 
morial Library in Bristol, a gift of Colonel 
W. A. Lawrence, is one of the finest build- 
ings in the state. 


En route lies the quaint village of- 


Brandon. Here was recently dedicated 
a monument to its celebrated son, Stephen 
A. Douglas. The occasion to commemo- 


rate the one hundredth anniversary of - 


Senator Douglas’ birth, and many public 
men of the country were in attendance. 
Brandon is a delightful country town 
with no industrial activities to: jar the 
even tenor of its way. 
* * cd 

Looking from the car window the out- 
cropping of white stone lying in the green 
fields, like patches of unmelted snow in 
springtime, is the first indication to the 
traveler that he is nearing the great marble 
belt of Vermont. 
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There is some dispute as to the place 
where marble was first quarried in Vermont. 
West Rutland, Danby and Dorset are 
rivals for the honor, and it is presumable 
that in all three places marble was pro- 
duced before the year 1840, but no matter 
to which the distinction belongs, Rutland 
County stands supreme as the “world’s 
marble center. 

It seems fitting that the largest marble 
business of its kind in the world should 
here be conducted. The Vermont Marble 
Company, situated at Proctor, and having 
plants at ten or fifteen outlying branches, 
was built up by the late Senator Proctor 
largely through the acquisition of smaller 
marble concerns operating along the famous 
marble belt,"which extends from Belden’s to 
Manchester—a distance of seventy miles. 
Here is quarried the highest grade of 
marble known, capable of the highest 
polish and embellishment for interior 
finish. The great Vermont’ quarries are 
sights not to be met with elsewhere in any 
part of the world. After a quarry is 
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opened .up, the machines work along the 
top of the marble bed not unlike ice- 
machines and pulverize the stone, cutting 
troughs an inch wide. By means of these 
troughs the big blocks of marble are 
wedged out. There can be little blasting 
for fear the stone may be injured, and the 
small amount of blasting done is conducted 
very carefully. 

Although marble costs more to produce 
in the rough, yet it is less expensive to 
finish, and thus comes into close competi- 
tion with granite. The Senate Office build- 
ing in Washington is perhaps the finest 
building yet built of Vermont marble. In 
almost any well-ordered American town 
some building—the Post-office, mayhap— 
will furnish a lasting testimonial to. the 
effectiveness of Vermont marble. The new 
Catholic Cathedral at Buffalo, the most 
famous building of its kind in the’country 
and now in course of construction, will use 


twelve hundred carloads of Vermont mar- 


ble. Noted geologists declare that Vermont 
marble is a deposit of minute shell-fish, 
because in the marble quarries the pre- 
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historic shell fossils are found from time 
to time in the cut stone. It is further 
found that in its composition Vermont 
marble has ninety-nine per cent of carbon- 
ate of lime. The difference between marble 
and limestone is that the crystals are 
visible to the naked eye in marble, whereas 
in limestone they are not. 

In Center Rutland today the Vermont 
Marble Company has an exhibition of all 
the different kinds of marble that have 
been quarried—a wonderful collection. 
Marble is classified under twenty-five 
different headings. To the average person 
these naturally group themselves into half 
a dozen of the common varieties—white, 
light green, dark green, gray or blue and 
red. Green tints are chiefly in demand 
for interior work and give soft, cool color 
to the interior of banking offices, libraries, 
etc. White is more or less a standard of 
elegance in decoration. Some of the finest 
mausoleums have been produced from 
Vermont marble, the use of marble for 
this purpose dating back many centuries. 
The “Champlain Red” and the Vermont 
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THE “STOCK IN TRADE” OF THE MARBLE BUSINESS, FIFTEEN THOUSAND CARLOADS IN 


A SINGLE BLOCK PILE 


Verde Antique, with its dark green and 
white markings, are favorite varieties for 
decorative purposes. 

Modern electricity has furnished an 
important outlet for marble. All of the 
switchboards for the Westinghouse and 
General Electric Companies are finished 
in Vermont marble. It is the best non- 
conductor of all stone. Today marble 
is being used more than ever both for 
permanency and tasteful decoration, and 
whereas, formerly, Italian marble was 
considered indispensable for fine work it 
has been largely superseded by the out- 
puts of the Vermont hills. 


The sawing and surfacing of the marble 


is largely done by sand. At the Proctor 
Mills the sand is carried over the mountain 
two and a half miles by an endless chain of 
aerial buckets, transporting ninety buckets 
an hour, which are automatically dumped 
into big receiving bins. The huge blocks 
of marble are sawed into sections of various 
thickness by bands of soft steel passing 
back and forth with flowing water to carry 


the sands beneath the blade, which acts as 
teeth to the saw. A large circular saw used 
in cutting special blocks is operated much 
like an ordinary wood saw except that its 
teeth are inlaid with bortz or “black dia- 
monds,”’ the only stone that will cut the 
marble satisfactorily. 

Among the largest pieces of marble ever 
turned out at the Vermont Marble Works 
were the columns for the Curtis Publishing 
Company’s plant in Philadelphia, which 
were thirty feet long, among the largest 
monoliths of marble ever produced in this 
country. F 

It is interesting to know what,becomes 
of the small marble chips which come from 
the machines as the large pieces. of stone 
are turned out. They are all gathered 
together and used for many purposes, 
among them the making of terrazzo floors 
wherein the chips are laid in cement. 
Much marble waste is also used by- the 
pulp manufacturers, being dissolved into a 
liquor which chemically changes the wood 
into pulp. White marble dust for producing 
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SUTHERLAND FALLS AT PROCTOR, VERMONT, WHERE ABOUT FOUR THOUSAND HORSE 


POWER IS GENERATED 


carbonic acid gas for charging soda water 
is consumed by thousands of tons. 

The power used is largely electrical, fur- 
nished by the tumbling waters of the 
neighboring streams. Proctor is furnished 
with water-power, giving four thousand 
horse-power, from falls on Otter Creek. 
There is also an additional four thousand 
horse-power at Huntington Falls, and 
power plants at lesser falls in the vicinity. 

The Vermont Marble Company is a 
wonderful example of American organiza- 
tion. Four thousand men are in its em- 
ploy, and. the profit-sharing company 
stores for the benefit of the employees 
enable every consumer to withdraw a 
substantial dividend at the end of each 
year, based on the amount of his purchases. 
The company turns the profit back to the 
consumer, retaining only four per cent for 
its investment. In addition, the time of 
the executive management of the business 
is given without charges. 

The main hospital at Proctor, an impor- 
tant factor in the successful conduct of the 


business, has a staff of twelve nurses and 
accommodates twenty-five patients. Regu- 
larly the nurses visit the outlying plants 
and take care of the sick in the families 
of any of the employees. For this purpose 
the nurses are furnished with teams in 
driving from house to house, and their 
services are free. It is a beneficent work, 
for the Vermont Marble Company nurses 
not only heal the sick, but teach hygiene 
and cleanliness wherever they go. The 


. employees include Swedes, Hungarians, 


Poles and Italians—the last class being 

regarded as the most skilled workmen, for 

they are born and bred stone-cutters, 

father succeeding son for generations back. 
* * * 

Lying among the Green Mountains, in 
one of the most delightful locations that 
can be conceived, Rutland presents real 
achievement in city planning. Its broad, 
shady streets, beautiful libraries, churches 
and hotels—not to speak of many efegant 
residences—have made it the pride of the 
surrounding country. Rutland’s charter 
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was granted fourteen years before the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and the little settlement located in the 
center of Otter Creek Valley promised 
even in the early days to yield rich agri- 
cultural returns. 

Yet Rutland was destined to be an 
industrial as well as an agricultural center. 
During the last decade it has grown 
phenomenally, and it is conservatively 
estimated that the extent of its business 
amounts to more than ten million dollars 
annually. Long a conspicuous railroad 
center, its citizens were the builders of the 
Rutland Railroad which is today one of the 
most important lines in the state. Jay 
Gould and Jim Fisk, of railroad fame, were 
frequent visitors to Rutland in ifs exciting 
railroad history. Today, with five radiat- 
ing lines of railroads, and twenty-five 
passenger trains a day to New York and 
Boston, Rutland enjoys all the advantages 
necessary to industrial development. It is 
said to have more mileage in its electric 
railway system than all the other cities in 
Vermont combined. 

One of the two largest scale manufac- 
tories in the world is located in Rutland. 
The Howe Scale Works were established 
in Rutland in 1873, having started in 
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Vergennes in 1853, and one gets an idea 
of their importance from records which 
show that of the sixty scale companies in 
America, fifty-eight concerns are making 
either Fairbanks or Howe scales, both 
products of Vermont inventors. The in- 
ventions in 1853 by Mr. F. M. Strong, 
which improved the multiplying lever 
platform scale, perfected what is known as 
the Howe Scale. Even the Russian, 
German, French and English companies 
manufacture on the lines of one or another 
of these systems. It is indeed a strange 


_fact that an inland state like Vermont, a 


long way removed from coal, coke and iron, 
should today be making fifty per cent of 
all the scales sold in the Western hemi- 
sphere. Practically all the scales exported 
from America are those manufactured in 
Vermont. 

Honorable John A. Mead, president of 
the Howe Scale Works, was the last of the 
Grand Army veterans to serve in any state 
as Governor. He held the executive chair 
at Montpelier during 1910-12, and his 
administration was marked for progressive 
movements along the line of good roads, 
better schools and agricultural education. 
He took hold of the scale business years 
ago, when it was in a precarious condition, 











THE PLANT OF THE HOWE SCALE WORKS, RUTLAND, VERMONT, OCCUPYING NEARLY 
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POWER PLANT OF RUTLAND RAILWAY LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANY, RUTLAND, VERMONT 


and has built it up into one 
of the largest in the country, 
with fourteen stores or 
branches in different cities of 
the country, doing a business 
of more than one million and 
a half dollars annually. The 
largest purchasers of the 
Howe Scale are the industrial 
conce ns wherein modern effi- 
ciency requires them to get 
at the bottom of cost. The 
Howe Scale works has in- 
creased its plant from year to 
year—four new buildings were 
added last year, and two new 
ones are under construction 
at the present time. Many 
of the twelve hundred em- 
ployees have never known 
what it is to work anywhere 
else, some having been on the 
payroll for fifty years. The 
plant has grown until it 
covers nearly seventeen acres. 

One distinctive feature of 
the Howe Scale Works is the 
testing of every scale to its 
capacity before it is sent out. 
There are more than four 
thousand different patterns, 
the latest being an automatic 
weighing machine, weighing 
from twenty-five pounds to 
ten tons. 

Among the important in- 
dustries of Rutland is the F. 
R.Patch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the largest makers of 
stone and marble working 
machines in the world. The 
company was incorporated in 
1892 by Mr. Patch; today it 
employs nearly two hundred 
men and ships machinery to 
all parts of America and in- 
deed the whole world. This 
machinery largely takes the 
place of hand work in stone 
cutting. Mr. Patch himself 
knows the stone business from 
beginning to end. He used to 
work in the quarries, as he is 
fond of telling, and he has the 
advantage of being able to fill 
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almost any position in his great plant. 
He has combined his thorough knowledge 
with strong common sense and an inventive 
faculty, and the machinery made in his 
works has revolutionized the stone finishing 
business. 

Another important Rutland concern 
is the G. H. Grimm Co., which manufac- 
tures utensils for maple sugar makers. 
Here is a flourishing business that started 
in a simple, unpretentious manner and 
today sends its products to nearly every 
maple sugar camp in the country. A sugar 
camp of one thousand trees costs six hun- 
dred dollars for equipment, and should 
produce about four thousand pounds of 





sugar in a good season, proving a good re- 
turn on the investment. The express 
companies of Vermont make special rates 
for sugar and syrup during the spring of 
the year, and it is as common for a Ver- 
monter to send sugar and syrup to his 
friend in the West or South as it is for the 
Southerner to send North his choice grape- 
fruit—an interchange of the season’s 
greetings that is always delightful. 

The available water power of the section 
is practically unlimited. The Rutland 
Light, Heat & Power Company have a 
plant at Carvers Falls with a 120 foot fall 
and a new station at Chittenden, which 
will utilize a head of 420 feet from Chitten- 
den Lake. The old dam at this lake is 72 
feet high and when proposed developments 


“HILDENE,” THE HOME OF ROBERT 
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are completed, Rutland and vicinity will 
have from fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand horse power. 

About two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars is being expended in this work at 
the present time, and no matter what 
demand may be made by Rutland’s in- 
dustrial growth in the future, the needed 
power will be amply provided. 

* * * 


From Rutland the railroad branches 
into two diagonal lines, one leading to 
Boston and the other to New York. Here 
visible from the cars, the Green Mountains, 
in majestic splendor, seem to “greet the 
coming and speed the parting guest.” In 


T. LINCOLN, MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


the distance, on the route to Bennington, 
towers the far-famed Equinox Mountain 
at Manchester, under whose cooling after- 
noon shadows the guests of the Equinox 
House gather, a happy, genial throng of 
automobile tourists and golf enthusiasts, 
for this is claimed to be the golfing center 
of New England. On the Equinak Club 
grounds, an eighteen-hole course, three 
miles and one-half in extent, is surrounded 
on all sides by huge mountains, dappled 
by many effects and hues by the sunlight, 
as the shifting clouds lazily drift across 
their heights. A statue of Ethan Allen in 
colonial costume, chiselled in Barre granite, 
occupies the center of a wide, grass- 
covered plaza, and inspires remembrances 
of the colonial days, when Manchester 
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SITE OF DWELLING ON JAMES BRECKINRIDGE’S FARM, BENNINGTON 
VERMONT 


played a conspicuous part in the organiza- 
tion and fighting of the Green Mountain 
Boys. 

Midway between the Green Mountains 
and Taconic Range is ““Hildene,’’ the home 
of Robert Todd Lincoln, the son of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, located on the crest of a 
craggy precipice, overlooking the valley, 


that was doubtless washed by the grinding 
ice-flow of the glacier period. The house is 
a mile from the road, reached through a 
beautiful drive of white birch and fragrant 
pine. In the formal gardens in front of the 
house a wealth of bud and blossom in all 
colors continue from early spring until the 
late autumn. 
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All the highways leading from Manches- 
ter to Bennington where General Stark 
made his successful stand against the Brit- 
ish, are byways of history. On the 
Breckenridge farm was spilled, the first 
blood of the incipient Revolution, in the 
struggle of the Green Mountain Boys 
against injustice. The grindstone copings 
of the windows in the Stark Paper Mill, 
which still stands, are made from the stones 
that ground corn to feed Seth Warner’s 
one hundred and fifty-six men who had 
marched from Manchester to the Battle of 
Bennington. Refreshed by their frugal 
meal, they were just in time to defeat 
Breyman’s five hundred men and save 
the day for General Stark. 

Many residents of Bennington are direct 
descendants of those engaged in the battle 
and in their family archives are interesting 
letteis written at the time of the great 
battle. Among them is this unpublished 
letter written by Joseph Rudd, a lieutenant 
under Captain Dewey, to his father, 
which is valuable in that it establishes the 
fact that cannon was used in the battle, 
which was disputed for some time. 


BENNINGTON, VT., 
Aug. 26th, 1777. 
Honored Father: After my duty, I take this 
opportunity to write you, hoping these lines 
will find you well, as through the goodness 
of God, they leave me and.my family. We 
met with a great deal of trouble on the 16th 
inst. Myself and brother John were pre- 
served through a very hot battle. We killed 
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and took, according to the best account we 
can get, about one thousand of the enemy, 
our loss was about thirty or forty. e 
marched right up against their breastworks 
with our small arms, while they fired at us 
with their field pieces every half minute, 
yet they never touched.a man with them. 
We drove them out of their breastworks and 
took their field pieces and pursued and killed 
a great number of them. We took four or 
five of my neighbors—two Snyders and two 
Hornbecks. The bigger part of Dutch Hoosac 
were in the battle against us. They went 
to the regulars a day or two before the battle. 
While I was gone my wife and children went 
down to Williamstown. After I came home 
I went after them and found them at Land- 
lord Simons. I now have them home again, 
my wife was nearly worried out. She had four 
children with her; Selinda was forced to 
run on foot. We expect the enemy will come 
upon us again, and what I shall do with my 
family, I know not. I would inform you that 
I received your letter dated Aug. 18th.' I 
want to come and see you very much, but 
when I shall I know not. Remember me to 
brothers and sisters and inquiring friends. 
No more at present, but I remain your duti- 
ful son until death, Josern Rupp. 


In North Bennington, the tourists visit 
the old church which was used as a hospital 
for the wounded soldiers, and on the slope 
of Mount St. Anthony stands the Benning- 
ton monument, three hundred and six 
feet high, which can be seen for an immense 
distance by the approaching automobilist. 
Just in front of the monument is a statue 
of Colonel Seth Warner, whose swiftly- 
marching battalion turned defeat into 
victory. 


. 


MAINZSTREET {IN BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
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Here in North Bennington is General 
J. A. McCullough, the sturdy California 
pioneer who took up his residence in Ver- 
mont in 1871 after serving as attorney 
general of the state of California. - He is 
one of the distinguished group of governors 
for which Vermont has ever been famous. 

The Bennington County Vermont Im- 
provement Association is one of the first 
organizations of its kind in New England. 
It is a co-operative association through 
which the county can join with the United 
States Government in the employment of a 
county farm agent, who, provided with an 
automobile, spends his time helping the 
farmers of Bennington County to solve 
many important problems. But one of the 
principal aims of the association is the 
improvement of the county roads, because 
it will bring better schools, better farms, 
better crops and better social conditions, as 
well as a larger volume of summer visitors. 

The city of Bennington has been known 
for years as the center of the knit under- 
wear industry. Today the various knitting 
concerns employ one thousand people, 
and in addition there is a large woolen 
dress-goods factory and the largest stereo- 
scope and radiopticon factory in the world. 
The township of Bennington includes a 
population of nine thousand people, and 
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has the distinction of being the first 
incorporated town in the state. In the 
early days it was something of a lumbering 
center, and extensive operations are still 
carried on along the mountain sides in the 
vicinity. Iron mines, that today are not 
worked because of the long haul of coal, 
once formed a prominent industry of the 
vicinity, and it is said that the first pig 
iron bars came from Bennington. 

Another important industry is a foundry 
and machine shop, turning out machines 
for making gun powder. These machines 
have been shipped to nearly every country 
on the globe. In fact, Bennington itself 
was a big manufacturing center for gun 
powder during the Civil War. The 
mineral wealth around Bennington in its 
mines of “‘paper clay’—used in the manu- 
facture of paper—and of ochre used in 
the manufacture of paint, are important 
industries. 

But it is in its many and varied attrac- 
tions as a summer resort that Bennington 
County is best known at home and abroad. 
Some of the most expensive summer homes 
in the state have been built here, and as the 
most accessible and nearest at hand of all 
of Vermont’s Green Mountain regions, 
it holds out the “Welcome Sign’ to the 
tourists of the nation. 


JOSEPH SMITH’S MORMON COTTAGE AND MONUMENT, SOUTH 
ROYALTON, VERMONT 














A QUARRY SCENE, BARRE, VERMONT 


Along the Granite Ridge 


AN unwritten political law of Vermont, 
which ancient custom has made as im- 
mutable as the granite of her mountains, is 
the alternate apportionment of its state 
and United States representatives, first to 
one and then to the other side of the Green 
Mountains. The two center counties, 
Washington and Lamoille, have been 
placed one in each group, thus equally bal- 
ancing the fourteen counties of the state. 

Throughout the center or mountainous 
part of the state are found many of the 
most delightful summer resorts and little 
villages that have been the Mecca of 
tourists for years; but the chief significance 
of this region does not lie alone in its 
appeal through marvelous scenery, historic 
associations and outdoor sports. In the 
production of granite, the untold wealth 
of which can only be conjectured, Vermont 
rivals the world. 


Guarding every entrance into the city 
of Barre, Vermont, is a large sign post upon 
which is placed in letters of gold “The 
Home of Barre Granite, the Largest Granite 
Center in the World.” Barre is today 
universally conceded to be the monumental 
granite center of the world, a fact which 
no one who visits the city is allowed to 
forget. The great quarries that loom high 
up on Millstone Mountain are steepled 
with derricks that swing their mighty 
arms in rhythm to the staccato roll of the 
compressed air drills, as they cut out the 
stone for the mausoleums and memorials 
of the world. No sight quite equals in 
effect that of a great granite quarry, 
where the hand of man has robbed the 
earth of its hardest treasures. The im- 
mense grout piles built out from the hill- 
side by the waste stone are mute testimony 
of the care that attends the quarrying of 
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BARRE CITIZENS BELIEVE IN “LETTING PEOPLE KNOW.” 
THESE SIGNS ARE ERECTED AT PROMINENT ENTRANCES 


TO THE CITY 


perfect granite blocks for making monu- 
ments. Tons of stone that might be used 
for building purposes are wasted, for the 
slightest blemish or defect is not allowed 
in monument work. Upon this standard 
Barre granite has become famous the world 
over. The amazing fact that a hurdred- 
foot cube of Barre granite represents at 
the present market price a value of from 
$1,000,000 to $1,125,000 gives an idea 
of the worth of Barre granite. 

The Barre granite industry, although 
the largest of its kind in the world, seems 
only in its infancy. A large acreage of the 
stone is still undeveloped. Derricks driven 
by electric power are a great new advan- 
tage in the production of Barre granite, 
greatly adding to the efficiency of the plants 
and quarries. More than forty-five hun- 
dred skilled men are employed in this 
work, with wages amounting to something 
like $4,500,000 per year. The output of 
Barre granite last year was slightly more 
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than three hundred thousand 
tons. The Barre railroad, con- 
necting the quarries with the 
cutting sheds in the city, is 
thoroughly equipped for the 
work. 

The Burns statue, which 
stands in the public square at 
Barre, is without doubt the 
finest granite monument ever 
carved. The stone for this 
statue was contributed by the 
Barre quarries, and the work 
was done in the Barre cutting 
sheds. On the sides of the 
monument are four panels in 
relief, representing scenes de- 
scribed in famous stories of 
Bobby Burns. 

Barre is Vermont’s third city 
in population, and is one of the 
most prosperous and fastest 
growing cities in all New Eng- 
land. In 1885 what is now 
Barre City and Town had a 
population of about two 
thousand. The same territory 
today has a population of about 
seventeen thousand. Barre has 
been, and now is, unusually 
successful from a financial and 
business standpoint. Well en- 
dowed with natural resources, and finely 
equipped in many ways, through persever- 
ance and integrity it has taken advantage 
of its opportunities. The city has a fine 
school system, with an attendance the larg- 
est per capita in New England. The God- 
dard Seminary, an endowed co-educational 
institution, is noted for its equipment, 
thoroughness and lofty ethical standards. 

Barre has a fine water system, with large 
storage reservoirs, a sewerage system, a 
new and ample fire station, with chemical 
engine, auto fire truck and a paid fire 
department. A large number of the streets 
are paved or macadamized, Barre granite 
being largely used. Barre merchants are 
prosperous, following modern ideas of 
merchandising, aid show their wares in 
new and commodious business blocks. 
The railroad facilities comprise the Boston 
& Maine and Grand Trunk stysems, and 
a line of trolley cars between Barre and 
Montpelier. 
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No place in New England seems to have 
greater natural resources and attractions 
for men of business, or the investors of 
surplus capital. The. equipment of the 
Barre granite quarries today is worked 
to the limit of its capacity. The demand 
for Barre granite is far in excess of the 
output and there is unlimited room for 
immediate and future development of 
her granite quarries. Business was never 
so prosperous as during the past year, and 
the addition of from one to two millions of 
dollars to the present capital of the work- 
ing granite quarries of Barre should prove a 
safe financial investment. The Barre 
granite industry is no longer an experiment. 

In and around Barre are beautiful roads 
and scenery. The drive through Williams- 
town Gulf is one of the famous automobile 
roads of the state. 

Through this delightful country in a 
fleet of one hundred automobiles, Barre 
entertained two hundred and fifty dele- 
gates of the Retail Monument Dealers As- 


sociation on a recent visit to the quarries. 
et * * 


Montpelier was made the capital of 


THE BURNS 


MONUMENT IN BARRE 
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WATERBURY VILLAGE AND HER MOUNTAINS 


Verrront in 1807. Up to that time a 
quiet country village, its location as the 
seat of state government was due to its 
central location, which in those days 
meant a great deal, since all travel was 
by stage coach, carriage or horseback. 

The first capitol building was built of 
wood and donated to the state of Vermont 
by the citizens of Montpelier. Until this 
time, it had been the custom for the 
legislature to meet around in different 
villages, much as a church sewing circle, 
or as someone has happily put it, the state 
house of Vermont was “‘on wheels.” 

On the front portico of the present capi- 
tol building, which was erected of Barre 
granite nearly sixty years ago, are two 
brass cannon, captured from the British 
at the Battle of Bennington, where the 
gallant General Stark declared, “We 
must whip the Red Coats or Molly Stark 
sleeps this night a widow.” 

In the museum of the State Historical 
Society stands the old Daye printing press, 
the first printing press used in North 
America, and upon which was printed the 
first book issued north of Mexico. 

The site of the capitol building at Mont- 
pelier is delightfully chosen. It is in the 
center of the city and is approached by a 


series of broad granite steps, and on either 
side is a wide plot of well-kept lawn. 
Fringing the monolithic granite columns 
at the entrance is a circle of stately elms, 
shading two modern Krupp guns, which 
were taken as spoils of war by Montpe- 
lier’s illustrious son, Admiral George 
Dewey, at Manila Bay. 

The Wood art gallery at Montpelier, a 
gift of Thomas Waterman Wood, who was 
a former president of the American 
Academy of Design, contains perhaps the 
best and most complete exhibition of 
Rembrandt copies to be found in the 
country. The Kellogg Hubbard Library 
includes a large collection of books and 
periodicals. The largest and finest munici- 
pal building in the state is the new city 
hall, with an auditorium, by far the largest 
of any in the state. The convenience of 
this hall as a meeting place attracts large 
conventions every year. 

One of the important industrial assets 
of the city is the immense development of 
water power on the Winooski River. Two 
or three modern plants are already in 
operation, and as the need grows, further 
power will be available. 

The Lane Manufacturing Company is 
one of the oldest institutions in the city, 
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and makes saw-mill machinery. A large 
number of granite cutting establishments 
are among the manufacturing industries 
of Montpelier. 

Montpelier has sometimes been, called 
the Insurance City because in the insur- 
ance growth of America it has played a 
part out of all proportion to its size and 
location, standing third in importance in 
New England. The National Life Insur- 
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property belongs to the insured, as there 
is no stock and the company only issues 
participating policies. Since its organiza- 
tion the Company, with assets credited, 
has paid out an amount equal to nearly 
one hundred and four per cent of the pre- 
miums received, a remarkable showing. 
Mr. Joseph A. De Boer, who has served the 
National Life as President since 1902, is 
one of the best known life insurance presi- 





MAIN STREET, WATERBURY, VERMONT 


ance Company was founded in Montpelier 
sixty-five years ago. It is the largest 
fiduciary institution in the state and fif- 
teenth in size in the United States, a truly 
remarkable condition because of Mont- 
pelier’s seclusion in the hills of the Green 
Mountains, far removed from the larger 
cities. This has really been a contributing 
factor to the company’s success, in pre- 
serving a reasonable economy of man- 
agement. Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, father of 
Admiral George Dewey, was one of the 
founders of the company, ‘which was 
originally organized on condition that 
insurance could be placed upon at least 
one hundred lives. Today there are 
93,789 policies. in force, and the amount of 
insurance is more than $150,000,00C, with 
assets of $56,000,000. The National Life is 
a purely mutual company, and all of its 


dents in the country. A fixed policy of 
the company is to invest only within the 
confines of the United States and then 
only in non-fluctuating securities. One 
of the features is the annual publication 
of a full list of investments for the infor- 
mation of the policyholders and the public 
at large. Another important insurance 
company with headquarters at Mont- 
pelier is the Vermont Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, which confines its business 
largely to the state of Vermont and is one 
of the strongest institutions of New Eng- 
land. 

The Vermont Power and Lighting Com- 
pany furnishes Montpelier and Barre with 
an unlimited and uninterrupted supply 
of electric power. Recent additions to the 
equipment provide a steam power reserve 
of six thousand horse power, which means 
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much/“to the industrial growth of this sec- 
tion of the state. 
* * * 

In the geographical center along the 
ridge of Vermont is Northfield, one of its 
oldest towns. It was founded in 1794, and 
is noted as the seat of the Norwich Uni- 
versity, the military college of the state. 
Here Admiral Deweyfffreceived his pre- 
paratory training, andfover_five hundred 
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population of between two and three 
thousand and is the railroad station used 
by tourists visiting Camel’s Hump and 
Mt. Mansfield. Waterbury itself is a 
popular summer resort. A trolley road 
gives good service to Waterbury and 
Stowe. 

Near Waterbury is the far-famed Asbes- 
tos Mountain. 

In the village of Stowe, which lies at 





RESIDENCE OF SENATOR CARROLL S. PAGE, HYDE PARK, VERMONT 


Norwich students served as officers in 
the Civil War. 

The handsome brick library in North- 
field is the gift of George Washington 
Brown, vice-preisdent of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company. Mr. Brown was 
born in Northfield and his people were 
among the earliest pioneers from Con- 
necticut, who pushed into the Vermont 
vaHey shortly after the Revolution and 
made their homes among the forest and 
hills of what is now Northfield. His ances- 
tor, Jonathan Brown, was captured by the 
Indians in 1782 and held captive for two 
years in Montreal. 

Congressman Frank Plumley of Vermont 
has his home in Northfield. 

The home of Senator William P. Dilling- 
ham is at Waterbury, another thriving 
center in this region. Waterbury has a 


the foot of Mt. Mansfield, more than five 
million feet of lumber are cut in one year, 
chiefly for boxes, wooden handles and 
novelty products, and Stowe is also a 
prosperous farming region. - 

Near here is the Mt. Mansfield Trout 
Club, the scene of the political camp meet- 
ings of the state. The club owns an arti- 
ficial lake of fifty-five acres, which has 
been stocked with trout. Within a single 
year more than eight thousand pounds of 
trout have been caught in this lake. 

Among Stowe’s noted public buildings is 
the H.C. Ackley Memorial Building, costing 
$50,000, a gift from an old Stowe boy who 
went West and made a fortune in the lum- 
ber business. In addition to this structure, 
the public library, post office and Soldiers’ 
Memorial are the:principal buildings. 

From Stowe it is only a twelve mile auto 
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trip through the mountains to Morrisville 
or Hyde Park, lying among the chain of 
villages that spans the upper part of the 
state. 

Hyde Park is the county seat of La- 
moille, one of the two central counties of 
the state. Politically, it is classed with 
the western side of the state, although it 
really lies in the very center, with its 
rare mountain scenery spread out like a 
panorama around the bluff on which it 
stands. 
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County Savings Bank and Trust Company 
of Hyde Park has increased its deposits 
over two and one-half millions, and is 
one of the largest banks in Vermont. 
Lamoille County National Bank is an- 
other strong financial Vermont institution, 
which handles the usual commercial dis- 
counts. Both of these institutions are 
known throughout the state as Carroll S. 
Page’s banks, as Senator Page has been the 
principal factor in their substantial growth. 
Senator Page has lived in Hyde Park all 





HYDE PARK INN, HYDE PARK, VERMONT, WHICH IS ONE OF THE DELIGHTFUL 
SUMMERING SPOTS 


Fourteen lakes, including beautiful Lake 
Eden, are included in the area of Lamoille 
County, and here the health seeker and 
lover of outdoor life finds pure air and pure 
water to contribute at all times to his 
enjoyment. One of the best automobile 
routes between Burlington and the White 
Mountains passes through Hyde Park, and 
its modern, up-to-date Inn is beautifully 
situated for the pleasure and comfort of its 
guests. 

The town school, chartered in the old 
days as Lamoille Central Academy, is 
‘ virtually a high school for the town of 
Hyde Park, furnishing excellent educa- 
tional advantages to the young people of 
the community. Hyde Park enjoys a 
unique distinction as being the biggest 
little banking center in the state. In a 
little more than ten years the Lamoille 


his life and conducts the largest individual 
hide and calf-skin business in the world. 
* * * 

The little village of Hardwick, Vermont, 
on the cross line railway between St. 
Johnsbury and Lake Champlain, is the 
world’s center of the production of granite 
for building purposes. More than fifteen 
hundred stone-cutters and five hundred 
quarrymen are employed here the year 
round. In the great quarry on Robe- 
son Mountain, seven miles from Hard- 
wick, there are eleven derricks stretched 
along a cut-out a quarter of a mile 
long and one hundred and fifty feet 
from the top seam to the floor. 

The cutting sheds at Hardwick are 
the largest in the world, containing every 
type of modern machinery for granite 
working. 











People We Meet 
In Story Land 


“ey 
Antony Dee 


HY do we read the new novels? 
To forget our troubles, to pass 
« away an idle hour, to keep up 
with the times—yes, and perhaps most 
of all to meet new people, the character 
creations.of an author’s brain. Fleeting 
popularity is the lot of the book or play 
which has no real people to win our ap- 
proval or merit our dislike. It is the char- 
acter creations rather than the plots that 
we remember in Dickens, the characters 
of George Eliot, of Thackeray, of Shake- 
speare himself. In the best of our recent 
books, the same interest is attached to the 
human equation. Plots may 
be more intricate, progress 
swifter, scenes more pano- 
ramic—but in the average 
best seller the characters still 
linger in the memory inde- 
pendently of the story’s ac- 
tion. There are heroes and 
heroines, just as on the stage, 
and the best of our novelists 
still adhere to the old-time 
“star” system. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has 
given us a real old-fashioned 
hero in “The Old Adam”. * 
We meet Edward Henry 
Machin (the same Edward 
Henry of “ Denry the Auda- 
cious,” a former success of 
Mr. Bennett’s) as Alderman 
of Bursley, and one of the leading citizens 
of the Five Towns—the father of a de- 
lightful brood, and the husband of a splen- 
did captain of domesticity—in a word, 
a successful man. But Edward Henry 
finds it dull. Nellie, his excellent wife, 





MR. ARNOLD BENNETT 
The English novelist and play- 
wright whose latest success is 

“The Old Adam” 


takes as a matter of course his achieve- 
ments in the Five Towns, and in her quiet 
way dominates him completely at home. 
Now Edward Henry is a. proud man at 
heart. He must have the admiration of his 
mate as well as of his townsmen. If success 
in the Five Towns does not keep Nellie 
worshipping at his feet, then he must con- 
quer new worlds. It is “the old Adam” 
risen again. : 

Edward Henry decides upon a trip to 
London. He engages a suite at Wilkins’, 
the most exclusive hotel, hires a valet, and 
takes steps to buy—a new theatre. The 
Regent Theatre, Edward 
Henry vows, will startle the 
world—will startle Nellie. 
His methods of management 
are certainly unique. His 
conduct at rehearsals reminds 
one of Bernard Shaw when 
Mr. Cyril Maude attempted 
to stage one of his plays. “He 
gave orders to every actor, 
and made life unbearable for 
the stage director,’’ someone 
wrote of Shaw; Edward 
Henry does even better. He 
grossly insults England’s 
greatest actress, who is to 
star in the Regent’s first play, 
by asking her to talk so she 
can be heard in the gallery. 
Incidentally he narrowly es- 
capes a love affair with another pretty and 
ambitious young actress. Launching ‘The 
Regent” is an exciting experience, and Ed- 
ward Henry holds the upper hand for‘every 
single minute. Finally Nellie is brought to 
London—Nellie and all the little Machins 
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—to be present the great opening night. 
Here again in Edward-Henry’s curtain 
speech is a reminder of Mr. Shaw. 
London is impressed; but the play re- 
fuses to make money, and Nellie is not 
properly convinced. Then does Edward 
Henry make his most spectacular “dash 
to the pole.”” He embarks for New York, 
and by masterful engineering, tracks down 
the most noted woman on both continents 
—a sort of Eva Tanguay—and secures 
her for a part in “The Regent’s” play. 
Then does London stand completely 
aghast; do two continents pay tribute to 
Edward Henry. And Nellie? But the 





MR. WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
The greatly loved author of ‘‘The Morals of Marcus,” 
‘The Beloved Vagabond,"’ and other delightful and 
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conqueror is brought home to her in an 
invalid’s chair, with a bad case of-what the 
simple old Bursley doctor diagnoses as 
“nerves.” When during convalescence 
the resigned Edward Henry remarks weak- 
ly that hereafter the Five Towns are good 
enough for him—‘“I should think so, in- 
deed,”’ says Nellie. 

Mr. Bennett’s kindly satire has never 
been more brilliant than in “The Old 
Adam.” The book is full of wit, of color, 
of philosophy. Every character is com- 
plete and individual unto himself—or her- 
self—for Arnold Bennett knows his women 
characters, whether they be Nellie the 
wife, Rose Euclid the spoiled star, or 
Eisie April the coquette. 

Aside from this, ‘“The Old Adam” bears 
out perfectly the promise of its sub-title, 
“An Adventure.” 


PEOPLE WE MEET IN STORY LAND 


The same charm of character por- 
trayal may be found in “Stella Maris” ” 
Mr. William Locke’s latest work. The 
scenes of “Stella Maris” are laid in Eng- 
land, as are those in Mr. Bennett’s book, 
but there is no other parallel. 

It is a little invalid girl who gives the 
title to “Stella Maris.”’ Stella is an orphan, 
but her beautiful estate is managed by her 
aunt and uncle, and a host of servants 
who live only to serve their little mistress. 
Stella is indeed a Fairy Princess, and from 
her lovely chamber, looking out upon the 
sea, she commands the loving subjects of 
her domain. The ‘Great High Favorite” 
and the ‘‘Great High Belovedest”’ of Stella’s 
kingdom are two friends, Walter Jerolg and 
John Risca, the first an actor, the other 
a writer, and their affection for the little 
invalid brings out all the nobility of their 
souls. In their everyday lives both have 
to face the harsh blows of conflict and real- 
ity, but in Stella’s sea chamber, they enter 
another world, and spin woncerfui tales 
of the beauties of life outside. Risca in 
particular invents for the little girl a life 
program in fancy, even while he faces the 
bitterest trials a man can tear. With the 
passing years Stella Maris’ influence 
strengthens, claiming more and more time 
and attention from the Great High Fav- 
orite and the Great High Belovedest. 

And then one day Stella leaves her Fairy 
Kingdom; for a great specialist came down 
from London and in the miraculous way 
that great specialists have, released her 
from her couch in the sea chamber, and 
gave her permission to see the outside 
world. Poor little Stella!—for remember 
the beauties that Risca had painted for 
her in fancy. 

It is difficult to go further in a skimming 
outline of the plot. Mr. Locke has all the 
time been skillfully working up to a period 
of breathless tension. Under the strain 
each character conducts himself pfecisely 
as we would expect—Stella, Risca, Jerold— 
the good Sir Oliver and Lady Blount, Stella’s 
guardians—the unfortunate Louisa, and 
that pathetic little figure Urity, who 
herself is worthy to be the heroine of 
any story. 

Mr. Locke’s symbolism has the strength 
without the harshness of Ibsen’s. We find 
it in the closing words of “Stella Maris.” 
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The sickening storm of Stella’s disillusion- 
ment has passed; she has been out in the 
world, and has suffered with the rest of 
human kind. Has any philosopher ever 
given a more inspiring picture of life than 
in the following? 

“Herold rose, took a nervous pace or 
two. He could speak a thousand words of 
comfort; but he knew that her soul required 
a supreme answer, a clue to the dark laby- 
rinth through which she had worked. What 
could he say? He looked through the win- 
dow, and suddenly saw that which to him 
was an inspiration. He threw the folding- 
doors wide. It had stopped raining long 
ago, though neither had noticed. 

“Come out in the terrace,”’ said he. 

She followed him into the dusty air. 
The sea still roared resentfully at the late 
disturbance of its quiet. The southwest 
wind that had brought up the storm horizon, 
and there below the rack was a band of dark 
but cloudless sky, and in it one star hung 
serene. Herold pointed to it. 

‘‘What have you done, dear?” His voice 
broke in a catch of exultation, and his usually 
nimble wit failed to grasp the lunatic falsity 
of the analogy. ‘‘You have done what that 
has done—come through the storm pure and 
steadfast.”’ 

“Not I, dear,’ she said, “but my faith in 
the God we breathe.” 

* * * 

The heroine of “V. V’s Eyes,”* Mr. 
Henry Sydnor Harrison’s new novel, 
has been greeted by many reviews as a 
“typical American girl.” Surely, then, 
she should prove an attractive character— 
almost as attractive as “V. V.” himself, 
the slum doctor whose pathetic, reproach- 
ful eyes give the book ‘its title. Every 
one who writes of “V. V.’s Eyes’ feels 
constrained to preface his remarks by re- 
minding the reader that this volume is by 
the author of “Queed,” a first book which 
two seasons ago created a sensation and 
speedily became a “‘best seller.”” The book 
market was eager to receive Mr. Harrison’s 
second novel, and critics hastened their 
review notices. Each literary editor 
wanted to see what the other thought— 
or wrote—and practically every writer 
but one agreed that the book was an ef- 
fort to be proud of. The policy of the dis- 
senting critic is “It pays to be different,” 
which perhaps had something to do with 
his comments. 

“V.V.’s Eyes” is a long book, but never 
dull, for the plot has a number of pretty 
twists and turns. The story deals with the 
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character growth of Miss Carlisle Heth, 
the daughter of an American manufac- 
turer—a girl who is selfish because she 
has been brought up to be selfish, narrow 
for the same reason, coquettish because of 
custom, and aggressive because she must 
“make a good match.” In the wealthy 
young Hugo Canning she finds the realiza- 
tion of her fondest dreams, but her smug 
happiness is little by little interrupted by 
the influence of the gentle “V. V.”, who 
develops a soul in the quite soulless 
young lady, and makes her see life out 





MR. HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 
A Southern author who has followed his first 
success, ‘‘Queed,’’ with ‘‘V. V’s Eyes” 


of different eyes. Canning is no longer her 
ideal; after her regeneration they have 
nothing in common. 

“VY. V.’s” career ends in keeping with 
his life—‘‘How could a man wish it better 
of himself? Gave away his life every day, 
and at the end flung it all out, to save a 
factory negro. Don’t you know that if 
he’d lived a thousand years he could never 
have put one touch to that?” So said one 
of the characters to Carlisle. And we 
leave her a woman—a glorious, noble 
woman. Surely “V. V.’s” life was not 
spent in vain! 

“There are books of an age, of a class, 
of a country,’”’ but this is really a book 
for all time, for all peoples, for all the world 
which appreciates a great, vital story of a 
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man who tried to obey the divine command 
“Leave all and follow Me”—and helped 
others in the imitation. 

* * * 

It is rather an odd coincidence that 
“The Flirt” * comes up on the review table 
beside “V. V.’s Eyes.”” One cannot help 
but wonder what would heave happened 
Miss Cora Madison, who gives the title 
to Mr. Tarkington’s book, had the grave 





“THE FLIRT" 
A glimpse of Miss Cora Madison, the heroine of 
Booth Tarkington’s recent novel 


young doctor “‘V. V.” crossed her path. 
There is little of nobility or womanliness 
in the flirtatious Cora. She makes life 
miserable for her good father and mother, 
for her docile sister Laura, and for every 
decent young man who falls victim to 
her physical charms. Cora meets her 
match, however, in one Valentine Corliss, 
who deceives her as many a less worldly 
young lady has been deceived in a lover, 
and we leave her to elope as a last resort 
with an ugly cast-off suitor whom she in 
her heart despises. Cora is a well-drawn 
character, even though one holds her in 
contempt, and the Madison family are all 
interesting. The chief delight of the book 
lies in thirteen year old Hedrick Madison. 

Hedrick is the old-time mischievous 
“young brother” brought up to date. 
He is the only character in “The Flirt” 
who sees into his sister’s methods. Let 
us have a glimpse of him—and incidentally 
of “The Flirt” herself—at the beginning 
of the story, when Valentine Corliss first 
comes to town, and calls on Mr. Madison. 
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Laura has admitted the young man to the 
parlor, and her mother asks what he is like. 
Hedrick is drawing pictures on the floor. 

“Why don’t you ask Coralie?’’ suggested 
the sprawling artist, relaxing’ his hideous 
labor. He pronounced his sister’s name 
with intense bitterness. He called it 
“‘Cora-lee,"" with an implication far from 
subtle that his sister had at some time 
thus Gallicized herself, presumably for 
masculine favor; and he was pleased to 
receive tribute to his satire in a flash of 
dislike from her lovely eyes. 

“TI ask Laura because it was Laura who 
went to the door,’’ Mrs. Madison answered. 
“T do not ask Cora because Cora hasn’t 
seen him. Do I satisfy you, Hedrick?” 

““‘Cora hasn’t seen him!’” the boy 
hooted mockingly. ‘“‘She hasn’t? She was 
peeking out of the library shutters when 
he came up the front walk, and she wouldn’t 
let me go to the door; she told Laura to go, 
but>first she took the library waste-basket 
and laid one o’ them roses—”’ 

“Those roses,’ said Cora sharply. ‘He 
will hang around the neighbors’ stables. 
I think you ought to do something about 
it, mother.” 

“Them roses!” repeated Hedrick fiercely. 
“One o’ them roses Dick Lindley sent her 
this morning. Laid it in the waste-basket 
and sneaked it into the reception room for 
an excuse to go galloping in and—” 

“ “Galloping?” said Mrs. Madison gravely. 

“It was a pretty bum excuse,’ continued 
the unaffected youth, “but you bet your 
life you'll never beat our Cora-lee when 
there’s a person in pants on the premises! 
It’s sickening.” He arose, and performed 
something like a toe-dance, a supposed 
imitation of his sister’s mincing approach 
to the visitor. ‘Oh, dear, I am such a 
little sweety! Here I am all alone just 
reeking with Browning-and-Tennyson and 
thinking to myself about such lovely things, 
and walking around looking for my nice 
pretty rose. Where can it be?- Oh heavens, 
Mister, are you here? Oh my, I never, 
never thought that there was a man here! 
How you frighten me! See what a shy little 
thing I am! You do see, don’t you, old 
sweeticums? Ta, ta, here’s papa. Remem- 
ber me by that rose, ’cause it’s just like me. 
Me and it’s twins, you see, cutie-sugar!” 
The diabolical boy then concluded with a 
reversion to the severity of his own manner: 
“If she was my daughter I’d whip her!” 


“The Flirt” is a lively story, done in 
Booth Tarkington’s own excellent manner. 
It has the benefit also of some splendid il- 
lustrations by Mr. Clarence F: Underwood. 

* * * 

Perhaps the most complex character 
in “The Reef,’*> Mrs Wharton’s late 
novel, is the governess, Sophie Viner. At 
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the opening of the story, Mr. George 
Darrow, an English gentleman, is cross- 
ing the channel on_a visit to his old 
sweetheart, now a widow living on her 
husband’s estate in France, with her step- 
son and little daughter. Just as Darrow 
is preparing to leave England Mrs. Leath 
wires him to postpone his visit. A little 
hurt at the rebuff, Darrow determines to 
go on to Paris, awaiting her letter. On 
the way he meets Sophie Viner, a young 
girl whom he had known as secretary to 
a notorious woman in London. She tells 
Darrow that she could no longer stand her 
position and is going to friends in Paris 
until she secures other employment. 
Darrow takes her under his guardianship 
during the trip across.. Her friends are not 
in Paris, and Darrow, lonely himself and 
finding the girl an intelligent and congenial 
companion, takes her to the theatre and 
about sight-seeing in Paris. All might 
have gone well enough had not Sophie 
fallen hopelessly in love with him. Thus 
ends Book First. 

We meet Darrow next at the beautiful 
old home of Mrs. Leath, a lady of rare intel- 
lect and nobility. She is deeply concerned 
over her stepson’s engagement to her 
little daughter’s governess, and seeks 
Darrow’s advice. The governess, as far 
as she can learn, is a young woman of good 
character, but the young man’s grand- 
mother, an old French noblewoman, has 
the usual objections as to social rank. 
Darrow is alarmed to find that the gover- 
ness is Sophie Viner. It becomes known 
that Darrow has met the girl before, and 
Mrs. Leath of course presses him for an 
opinion of her. 

This is the situation which the author 
handles with a master hand. It is the 
most intimate character study. The effect 
of the subsequent developments—upon 
Mrs. Leath, upon Darrow, upon Sophie— 
is traced exquisitely. It is a psychological 
glimpse into the workings of three minds, 
all different, all more or less typical. ‘“The 
Reef” is a book for the thinker; the stu- 
dent of human nature. It is written in 
pure, forceful English—but why stop to 
comment on Mrs. Wharton’s style? Nearly 
every one has read ‘“The House of Mirth” 
and “Ethan Frome.” They know what 
to expect of Edith Wharton. 
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It is a large theme that Mr. H. G. 
Wells attempts in ‘“Marriage.”® This is 
another splendid, vital novel whose an- 
alyses go into the very souls of the charac- 
ters. Marjorie Pope, a pretty young 
Englishwoman of the middle class, figures 
as the heroine. Her people try to make a 
conventional match between her and a 
moneyed man many years her senior, but 
Marjorie falls in love with a poor young 
scientist named Trafford, and she has the 
courage to elope with him. Then, being 
a very ambitious young person, Marjorie 
proceeds to ‘‘push” her husband on to 
achievement. Trafford is a genius, but his 
scientific researches make no money, and 





“YOU DARLING” 
So said Miss Cora Madison, the flirtatious hero- 
ine of Booth Tarkington’s new novel, daily to 
her own reflection 


Marjorie urges him into commerce and 
politics. And so it goes—Marjorie con- 
stantly pushing on, for wealth, for social 
position, not selfishly, but for the greater 
glory of her husband and the children. 

At last Trafford, weary of the struggle 
for the material, begins to ask ‘“Whither?” 
He can go no further; his soul is crying out 
for something greater than riches. He 
wants to get away by himself for awhile, to 
think it all over. Marjorie, with her quick 
insight, sees the mistake she has made in 
starving her husband’s spirit, and re- 
solves to make any sacrifice to set matters 
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right. So she persists in going with him 
on his trip to Labrador, and endures 
many hardships during Trafford’s perilous 
wanderings, even to nursing him through 
a delirium in which he bares his very soul. 

Marjorie Trafford might be called the 
average woman, who is ambitious in 
worldly things because she desires that 
her husband and children shall be exalted; 
the woman who at a crisis is 
capable of the greatest nobility 
and spirituality. 

“Marriage” is a novel for 
the married; it is a wonderful 
study for any man or woman. 
Deep reading, however! 

+ * om 

Could any tale of wild ad- 
venture have the fascination of 
a woman’s life story? Among 
the most successful books of all 
ages are those biographical 
studies which glimpse into the 
inner life of woman, whether of 
high or of low station. Mr. 
Robert Herrick’s new book 
“One Woman’s Life’”’’ gives in 
detail the story of Milly Ridge from the 
age of sixteen, when the Ridge family 
first moves to Chicago. Milly’s mother is 
dead; her father is a sanguine, common- 
place little man who clerks for a living. 
The house is kept by Grandma Ridge, who 
sees in Milly a determined, aggressive young 
person who will rise despite poverty, lack 
of breeding or humble station. 

Milly has the selfishness of a woman who 
is struggling against fate to ““‘be somebody.” 
She cultivates people who can be of use to 
her, and in her early young womanhood, 
even engages herself to a boor who has 
position and a comfortable fortune to offer. 
But alas, Milly finds that her fiance is 
penurious, and risks all that she has won 
by breaking off the match. She has nearly 
decided upon another man, of more liberal 
bent, when suddenly she falls in love with 
a young newspaper illustrator. He has 
no money, but Milly sees a future for him 
with proper coaching, and they are married. 

The story of Milly’s wedded and subse- 
quent life is told in the style of an impartial 
biographer. It is as though Mr. Herrick 
stood in back of the scenes and recounted 
without bias or prejudice the life of Milly 
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Ridge, with a hint of the motives govern- 
ing it. It is hard to know just what to 
think of Milly. One cannot like her; yet 
she has a certain fascination. She is a 
puzzle without seeming so to be. Perhaps 
that is what Mr. Herrick intended. 

* * * 

Primarily “The Valiants of Virginia’’ ® 
and “Andrew the Glad”® are Southern 
stories, replete with Southern 
scenes and peopled with men 
and women who are Southern 
before they are anything else. 
The plots of both stories run 
along the same lines, and the 
dramatis personae in both books 
are almost wholly Southern. In 
“The Valiants” the hero, John 
Valiant, is a Northerner who has 
been banished from his Virgin- 
ian home since babyhood for 
some reason which he knows 
not. The little heroine of “‘An- 
drew the Glad” faces the same 
conditions. Valiant returns to 
his native state in his young 
manhood and falls in love with 
a Southern girl whom all the laws regard- 
ing family feuds would make his enemy. 
It is almost the same with Andrew and 
Caroline in ‘Andrew the Glad.” Both ro- 
mances end well; both are sweet, pretty, 
wholesome tales, replete with romance and 
Southern adventure. 

Young John Valiant is a good type of 
the chivalrous, high minded young South- 
erner who has been brought up under 
Northern influences. We meet him first 
at the failure of the great Valiant corpora- 
tion which furnishes him the fortune to 
live up to his nickname, ‘‘Vanity Valiant,” 
and to be the favored suitor of a reigning 
society belle. He cannot stay penniless 
in the city; he is fitted for no profession; 
so the young man goes to the old Virginia 
home, now deserted and surrounded by 
mystery. Some terrible stain seems to 
have tarnished the name of the Valiants 
of Virginia, and though the young man, 
with his charming and friendly manner, 
is gradually accepted by his neighbors, 
yet the unknown obstacle threatens com- 
pletely to spoil his love affair with the 
beautiful Miss Shirley Dandridge (it 
should have been said before that Valiant’s 
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THE DASHING YOUNG “VANITY VALIANT” 
Hero of Mrs. R'ves’ story of the Southland, ‘‘The Valiants of Virgiria.’”’ (From a painting by André Castaigne) 


former fiancée deserted him when he lost 
his fortune), a Southern girl who bears out 
all our dreams of the ideal heroine. Both 
the young people conduct themselves 
courageously under the strain, and the 
youth proves that he has claim to some- 


thing nobler than the title “Vanity 
Valiant.” He is a pleasing character, this 
gallant young fellow, and though he may 
be a puppet in the hands of fate, yet he 
has a certain individuality that makes us - 
feel very cordial indeed toward “The 
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Valiants of Virginia.” And since young 
lady readers must have romantic heroes, 
we have no right to bar John Valiant from 
our choice list of fiction-folk. 

Though Andrew Sevier is honored by 
giving his name to the book, yet it is the 














THE CHIVALRY OF THE SOUTH 
Mr. R. M. Crosby's drawing of Caroline Darrah, the charming little heroine 
of ‘‘Andrew the Glad,"’ and two of her admirers 


charming little Caroline Darrah Brown 
whom we like most in ‘‘Andrew the Glad.” 
As in the “Valiants” plot, Caroline has 
come South to the land of her ancestors, 
to find a blot on her family name. Only, 
being a girl—a very young, sweet, lovable 
girl—Caroline is spared the knowledge 
of her father’s misfortunes, and she wins 
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her way into all hearts. Even Andrew 
Sevier, the one man who by all laws of the 
South should despise her, falls victim to 
her charms, though he contrives not to 
show his love, and’ determines to leave 
home to resist temptation. But honest 
little Caroline Darrah, 
who has only a loving 
heart and a woman’s in- 
tuition, sets at work to 
break down the barriers. 
At the end of the book 
we really leave her lover 
with a right to his title 
“the glad.” 
* * * 
Another pleasant per- 
son to meet is Sidney 
Burgoyne, the heroine of 
Kathleen Norris’ novel 
“The Rich Mrs. Bur- 
goyne.” Mrs. Norris 
will be remembered as 
the author of “‘Mother,” 
a book enthusiastically 
praised by Colonel 
Roosevelt, and of many 
little heart stories for 
which the world is bet- 
ter. The scenes of ‘“The 
Rich Mrs. Burgoyne” ’° 
are laid in Santa Paloma, 
_California, which may 
be regarded as the typi- 
cal aggressive American 
township. There are 
women’s clubs, rival 
newspapers, the rich 
section and the slum 
district, and society— 
ah, yes, social struggle 
is the beginning and the 
end of life in Santa 
Paloma. To “‘the street”’ 
in Santa Paloma, to 
occupy the deserted old 
Holly mansion, come a 
young widow and her two children, re- 
puted to be so wealthy that the lady is re- 
ferred to as ‘“The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne.” 
She has lived in Europe, has mingled with 
foreign nobility—in a word, Mrs. Burgoyne 
is decidedly worth cultivating. So dinners 
are given and parties are held in honor of 
the newcomer, who proves for all the 
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pains to be a very simple and retiring 
young woman, and not at all disposed to 
enter the social race in Santa Paloma. 

But if Mrs. Burgoyne was counted upon 
to create a sensation, it is certain that she 
met all expectations. Santa Paloma so- 
ciety was aghast at her simple manner of 
living. It must be admitted that the good 
ladies of the Bridge Club raised their 
eyebrows occasionally when their wealthy 
neighbor dressed her children in ginghams 
and kept only two maids—but with all her 
money!—Oh, power of silent wealth! 
And little by little the social leaders began 
to “pull in their horns” and follow in the 
footsteps of Mrs. Burgoyne. 

Side by side with the regeneration of 
“the street’? comes the re-birth of Barry 
Valentine, the ne’er-do-well young news- 
paper owner and scion of the oldest fam- 


ilies of Santa Paloma, who having made in. 


youth an unfortunate marriage, now lives 
a knockabout life with his three year old 
son Billy and a Japanese attendant. 
Mrs. Burgoyne, with her quiet nobility 
and ready offer of friendship, comes into 
Barry’s life just when matters look most 
dreary, and she leads him through the 
darkness into the light. 

Thus ‘The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne”’ joined 
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the society of Santa Paloma. And not 
until the end of the story do we learn that 
she was not rich, after all—that the report 
was without foundation. But who will 
say that she belied her title? 
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N old Book’s wisdom holds the faith of men. 
Terrors of hell, and fears of Israel’s Crowned 
Have brought man’s royal spirit to the ground. 
He crawls upon the earth, a denizen 





Of darkness, seeking deeper shadows when 

The light of Science gleams from mound to mound. 
His spirit’s ears are sealed to every sound 

That echoes Love, immortal Sovereign. 


Blood has been shed in rivers like the sea 
For love of One enshrined within a book, 
And earth must bear forevermore the scar. 
Is His the breath that stirs within the tree; 
The voice compassionate above the brook; 
The tender eye that pities from the star? 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy. 
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HARLAKENDEN HOUSE FROM THE ROAD 


Amid the Haunts of "Harlakenden' 


by The Editor 


MID the glorious Green Mountains 
of Vermont the famous estate of 
“Harlakenden” stands within the 

bounds of Cornish, New Hampshire, just 
across the Connecticut River from Windsor, 
Vermont. Years ago this homestead was 
completed for Mr. Winston Churchill, just 
after he had published “Richard Carvel.” 
Here I visited in the early springtime the 
distinguished young author then in the 
full tide of literary success. How well I 
remember the old church in Windsor, 
built one hundred and twenty-eight years 
ago, and the ancient toll bridge that has 
been for so many years operated under a 
perpetual charter that must take tribute 
of horse and mare for all time. 

The drive across the river is now called 
Wilson Drive, for here the President 
decided to establish the “Summer Capital 
of the Nation,” and in early June workmen 
were building the Appian Way for the 
pre.idential chariot or automobile. No 
site more charming in its vimplicity is to 
be seen amid the pines and oaks “in the 
strength of the hills” overlooking the beau- 
tiful river below. ‘“Harlakenden”’ is only 
a few miles from Windsor, where the 


President’s office is located at the Court 
House. 

Cornish, with its permanent population 
of some two thousand, has a large influx 
of summer colonists. Here Maxfield 
Parrish loves to visit among the honest, 
hospitable “home folks” of Windsor and 
Cornish, and to paint those pictures of 
beauteous Egyptian blue tints that have 
adorned American publications and gal- 
leries. Stephen Parrish is also here, for 
this is a “parish” spelled with two ‘“‘r’s.” 
Louis St. Gaudens and his gifted son have 
their studios at Windsor, and Kenyon 
Cox and his talented wife, Louise Howland 
King Cox, find inspiration in Windsor 
summers. Percy Mackaye, the poet, and 
Witter Bynner, known as the “suffrage 
poet,”’ are also close at hand to consult 
with the President—in fact, the Wilson 
family find themselves among a colony of 
artistic friends and acquaintances. For 
beautiful “cottages,’’ Windsor can hold its 
own; one has only to mention Miss Emily 
Slade’s stately summer mansion, valued at 
$300,000. 

Just across the river from ‘‘Harlakenden” 
are “Blow-Me-Down Pool,” “Blow-Me- 
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Down Grist Mill,” which has been grinding 
for generations past, and ‘‘Blow-Me- 
Down Brook,”. which sings on forever. 
The game preserves, known as Corbin’s 
park, are near at hand, and the old swim- 
ming pool at “Blow-Me-Down Pond” 
will be reserved for the use of the President 
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after the colonial homes of Annapolis 
described in “Richard Carvel,” and from 
time to time the property was added to, 
until the estate comprises about seven 
hundred acres and commands a splendid 
view of the Connecticut River and the 
Vermont valleys. There is nothing to 
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MUSIC ROOM AT THE PRESIDENT’S SUMMER HOME 


and his guests. ‘‘Blow-Me-Down” is a 
popular name in the vicinage of the sum- 
mer capital, and does not suvsest divina- 
tion by blowine away fluffy dandelions 
to foretell presidential futurities. Every- 
one wondered why President Wilson 
should have chosen this as his summer 
restine place, but when you once pass that 
way, it is no loneer a marvel. Mrs. Wilson 
and the Misses Wilson are interested in 
art, and here they can paint and sketch 
to their heart’s content, and find congenial 
acquaintances among the elite of the most 
famous art schools. 
* * * 

It was about fifteen years ago that 
Winston Churchill began to purchase land 
for the estate on which “Harlakenden” 
is located. The mansion was modeled 


obstruct the view from the house, which is 
built of splashed brick, giving it the 
effect of a remote antiquity. Mount As- 
cutney is in plain view, silhouetted against 
the western skyline. A few yards above 
the river bank, and in a forest of oak and 
pine about a quarter of a mile from the 
roadway, through a drive of majestic 
cedars, the house is located. The principal 
driveway follows the river bank for more 
than three miles, being bordered by lake 
and forest, and terminating at Pierce’s 
Falls. In its deep shadows it is carpeted 
only with brown leaves into which the 
vigorous greensward cannot penetrate. 
On the estate are two cottages in which 
the chauffeurs and regular servants of the 
executive house will be quartered, and here 
in the pasture is the cabin which first 
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served as the “office” of Winston Churchill 
when he began writing his novels. Later 
it became the children’s playhouse. There 
is a simplicity about “Harlakenden” in 
its colonial design that is fascinating. It 
is two stories high, but contains thirty 
rooms. Three sides form a court. Around 
this court at the time I was there the lilacs 
were in full bloom—a wall of beautiful 
plumes of purple with a cluster of white 
at either end. It is said that hereby hangs 
a romance, for it was in lilac-flowering 
time that Mr. and Mrs. Winston Churchill 
did their courting, and the lilac remains 
the favorite flower and perfume of the 
Churchill family. 

The hall is suggestive of a baronial 


AMID THE HAUNTS OF 


“ HARLAKENDEN ” 


period of Henry II. Beyond in a corner 
commanding a view up and down the river 
is the study of Mr. Churchill, which will 
doubtless be used by the President for the 
same purpose. On the wall are portraits 
of Roosevelt, Lincoln, John Paul Jones, 
Daniel Webster, Admiral Farragut and 
other heroes mentioned in the novels of 
Winston Churchill. The dining room is 
furnished in Georgian designs, with a 
pilaster on either side. Outside in a semi- 
circle on the crest of the hill is the lawn, 
and below are the bird houses. In every 


direction there is a Green Mountain and 
Granite State scenic panorama of which 
one could never grow weary. The Presi- 
dent and his family will doubtless enjoy 
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castle, and the old-fashioned panel-work 
reaches to the ceiling throughout the home. 
There are little colonial stairways in white, 
which are a delight to the eye. A fireplace, 
oak mantel and carved settees give a 
homely attractiveness to the reception 
room, and fireplaces everywhere suggest 
the coziness of early spring and late autumn 
evenings, and of stormy days spent in- 
doors. The music terrace occupies the 
wing adjoining, and is furnished in the 
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every minute of their rest and seclusion in 
the home of the distinguished author of 
“Richard Carvel,’ “Coniston,” ‘Mr. 
Crewe’s Career,” and other volumes 
bearing the letter “C,”’ which has played 
an important part not only in literature, 
but in the affairs political of the Granite 
State. 

For two terms Mr. Churchill was a 
member of the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture and gained his knowledge of politics 
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OF “HARLAKENDEN ” 


THE BEAUTIFUL EAST PORCH 


by personal experience. On the panels 
of his study is his diploma as a graduate 
of the naval school of Annapolis, in the 
atmosphere of which he obtained much 
of his material for “Richard Carvel.” 
Before the President took up his quarters 
at “Harlakenden,” a goodly supply of 
Progressive and “Bull Moose” literature 
was removed, which indicated that “Har- 
lakenden” had been a lively political head- 
quarters in the recent presidential cam- 


paign, in which Mrs. Churchill also took 
an active part as an ardent advocate of 
“votes for women.” 

One corner in the beautiful home that 
appealed to me most was the little hall 
where books were stowed away under the 
stairway and in the walls. In the panels 
were the oil portraits of two of the Churchill 
children, whose bright little faces furnished 
a touch of home life that was irresistible. 
On the desk was a bust of Winston Church- 
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ill, and over the stairway a portrait of 
Mrs. Churchiil—it seemed to be the family 
room. In the dining room were the 
trophies of the hunt: elk, deer, and wild 
boar’s heads, and other treasure-trove of 
the northern woods. 

In spite of the ceaseless caravan of auto- 
mobiles that will pass this home on the 
hillside during the President’s stay, the 
Wilson family find at “Harlakenden”’ seclu- 
sion and rest after a strenuous summer at 
Washington. Over “Harlakenden’’ floats 
the President’s flag, and across the river 
he has constantly before him the moun- 


TO THE APPLE 


tains and hills of Vermont, once an inde- 
pendent republic, the only state in the 
Union that enjoyed this distinction except 
Texas. The sturdy independence of Ver- 
mont pioneers in early Colonial days when 
they had to defend their isolated homes 
with flintlocks against Indian assaults, 
has left its impress in the history of the 


country about “Harlakenden.” 


* * * 

In all, ‘““Harlakenden” is one of those 
places you read about in books, where 
the old-time spirit of hospitality is sug- 
gested in every room and furnishing. 


TO THE APPLE 


By JOANNA NICHOLLS KYLE 


HAL rosy-cheeked and ever wreathed with smiles, 


Pride of our nation, 


Albeit sly and full of subtle wiles, 


Thou mute temptation! 


Time immemorial thou hast been to man 


A fruitful college, 


Dangling aloft a prize we sadly scan, 


Forbidden knowledge, 


Nay, thou art heartless, apple, spite thy core. 


Dupes of thy jesting, 


The human race in Paradise no more 


Is idly resting. 


But busy in the teeming harvest fields 


Since that Fall. season, 


The mind of man insatiably wields 


The scythe of reason. 


When thy mischievous, luring pranks shall stop 


Who may compute on? 


What tricksy sprite whispered to thee to drop 


Beside our Newton? 


Thou laughing trifler, didst thou feel no awe 


Thy soul appalling, 


Betrayer of old Nature’s grandest law 


By thine apt falling? 


And yet thou smilest on with face as bright 


Artful and winking 


To make the baby crow as guide aright 
The wise man’s thinking! 














A 


CHARTER. OAK 
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oy 
Joe Mitchell Chapple 


the lard of steady habits, you do 

not have to consult the train con- 
ductor to know that you are not in Kansas. 
This little state is saturated with interest- 
i-g historical events. It is filled with 
relics of Colonial and Revolutionary his- 
tory: Its battlefields, ancient graveyarcs, 
monurrents and buildings are well marked 
and visited by thousands. Every county 
has its historical society and its patriotic 
and genealogical organization. The memo- 
ries of its beginning and the traditions 
handed down by its early inhabitants are 
among the choicest legacies of its people. 
The sites of the habitations of the Pequot 
and Mohegan Indians and their battlefields 
are there, and their campaigns and his- 
tories are accessible in the libraries and 
ancient records. The little red school- 
house in which Nathan Hale, the martyred 
spy, taught school, has been purchased 
and moved onto one of the oldest burying 
grounds in the country, in New London. 
Jonathan Trumbull, the right arm of 
Washington, lived in the old town of 
Lebanon. 

The people of the Nutmeg State know 
the history of their Commonwealth, and 
mrany can quote the description of the 
state given by John Fiske, who has re- 
corced that Connecticut was founded by 
Parson John Hooker, of Newtown, Massa- 
chusetts, who with a large part of his 
congregation trekked down from the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay in 1636. 
Hooker’s pilgrims, together with those 


[the tard ot through Connecticut, 


who followed from Dorchester and Water- 
town, founded the towns of Hartford, 
Wethersfield and Windsor. These migra- 
tions indicated strong allegiance between 
a church and its pastor. It was a renais- 
sance of ancient Greek history, modified 
by centuries of added political and religious 
training. A board of commissioners 
governed the new towns, but at the end of 
a short time the towns chose representa- 
tives and held a General Court at Hartford, 
establishing the separate existence of the 
State of Connecticut in 1639. Here a 
written constitution was adopted, the first 
written constitution known to history. 
The constitution of Connecticut created a 
government and virtually gave birth to 
American democracy, and Thomas Hooker 
may well be called one of the early fathers 
of the republic. The United States 
governtrrent today is, in lineal descent, 
more rearly related to that of Connecticut 
than to that of any of the other thirteen 
colonies, according to this noted historian. 
The most noteworthy feature of the Con- 
necticut republic was that it was a federa- 
tion of independent towns, and that all 
attributes of sovereignty not expressly 
granted to the General Court remained, 
as of original right, in the towns. The 
governor and council were chosen by a 
majority vote of the whole people, and by 
a suffrage that was almost universal, 
there was for each township an equality 
of representation in the assembly. This 
miniature republic developed normally 
and grew until it became the strongest 
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political structure on the continent. This 
was proven by the remarkable military 
energy and unshaken financial credit of 
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“HE IS A SANE, LEVEL-HEADED CITIZEN” 
Hon. Frank B. Brandegee, United States Senator from 


Connecticut 


Connecticut in the Revolutionary War. 
At this crisis Connecticut proved a promi- 
nent factor in the creation of a new nation, 
and when the Federal Convention of 1787 
was called it was Connecticut with her 
compromise that secured equal state 
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representation in one branch of the national 
government and popular representation 
in the other, so that Congress with its 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives might be properly called “the 
Connecticut idea.” 

* ok * 

The more I traveled about in 
the towns with their graceful elms 
and romantic scenes, the homes of 
General Putnam and other worthies 
of Colonial and Revolutionary 
Wars, the more absorbed I became 
in Connecticut history. Through 
the younger Winthrop a liberal 
charter was secured for Connecticut 
from Charles II in 1662, which 
deprived the colony of New Haven 
of its separate existence and merged 
it with Connecticut. In 1687 Sir 
Edmund Andros went to Hartford 
to seize the Connecticut charter, 
but while disputing with Governor 
Robert Treat in a night conference 
the candles were extinguished, and 
when they were re-lighted the char- 
ter had disappeared. Captain 
Wadsworth had abstracted it and 
tucked it into the hollow trunk of 
a great oak tree, which grew in 
what was always afterward known 
as Charter Oak Place, and itself was 
thereafter known as the Historic 
Charter Oak. Connecticut , lived 
and prospered under this charter 
until a new constitution was formed 
in 1818. 

The area of Connecticut is 5,004 
square miles. Its population in 
1910 was 1,114,756. The number 
of persons engaged in manufac- 
turing in 1909 was 233,871; in 
agriculture in 1899, 44,796; in trade 
and transportation in 1899, 71,714; 
and in all other occupations in 
1899, 92,286. The capital in- 
vested in agriculture in 1910 was 
$159,399,771. The products in 
agriculture in 1899 was $28,276,948. 
The capital invested in manufactures in 
1909 was $517,547,000. The products in 
manufacture in 1909 was $490,272,000. 

New London, the home of Senator Frank 
Bosworth Brandegee, was founded by 
John Winthrop, the younger, in 1646, and 
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there is to this day in complete repair the 
old grist mill, with its twenty foot overshot 
water-wheel grinding corn in the heart of 
the city, built by John Winthrop in 1650. 

In a recent trip through Connecticut, 
meeting people in all parts of the state, 
it seemed that everyone joined in an 
expression of appreciation for Senator 
Brandegee. In view of the history of 
Connecticut one would not expect his 
state to send a wild-eyed radical to the 
United States Senate. By birth, instinct, 
education and environment, Senator Bran- 
degee is just the kind of a Senator one 
would expect a sane, level-headed, orderly 
and prosperous people to send to the 
United States Senate. He believes in 
progress, but he does not think that mere 
motion is necessarily progress. He thinks 
that motion in the right direction is prog- 
ress. He does not advocate changes 
simply for the sake of change. In his 
opinion one ought to look before leaping. 
He does not believe in keeping on the move 
for the sake of mere motion. He has 
always gone straight ahead himself, and 
has always moved upward. He graduated 
from Yale at the age of twenty-one; at 
twenty-four he was chairman of the com- 
mittee on cities and boroughs in the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives; at 
twenty-five he was corporation counsel of 
his home town; at thirty-five he was 
speaker of the Connecticut House; at 
thirty-eight he was a representative in 
Congress; and at forty he was a United 
States Senator. He served out the un- 
expired term of four years of the late 
Senator O. H. Platt, and in January, 1909, 
he was reelected for a full term of six years. 
His term of service will expire March 3, 
1915. As a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, during the 58th and 59th 
Congresses, he served on the following 
Committees: Naval Affairs and Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Agriculture. 
Since he has been in the Senate he has 
served on the Committees on Education 
and Labor, the Philippines, as Chairman 
of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 
on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, and 
is now the Chairman of the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads, the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals, and a member of the 
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important Committees on the Judiciary, 
on Interstate Commerce, the ranking 
Republican member of the Committee on 
Patents, in which subject Connecticut is 
so greatly interested by reason of its 
inventive genius and its large manufactur- 
ing interests, and the Committee on the 
University of the United States. As Chair- 
man of the Committee on Forest Reser- 
vations and the Protection of Game he 
put through the Senate the White Moun- 
tain and Appalachian Forest Reserve bill. 
He was Chairman of the select Committee 
of the Senate which investigated the so- 
called “Third Degree” abuses. He is a 
member of the special Senate Committee 
to investigate the alleged foreign combi- 
nation against our tobacco. In the 62nd 
Congress he was a member of the Repub- 
lican Steering Committee, which decides 
the order of business, and in this Congress 
he is a member of the Republican Commit- 
tee on Committees which makes up the 
Republican membership of the Comimittees 
of the Senate. He is one of the “Inner 
Circle” and is consulted by the leaders 
as one of the Senators whose judgment is 
sound, and whose vision is clear. 
o = s 

Senator Brandegee takes a broad na- 
tional view of public questions and of the 
responsibilities of his position. He is well 
read and well traveled. He has traveled 
extensively in Europe and has crossed to 
the Pacific on every trans-continental 
railroad line, and visited every state and 
territory in the West, including Alaska 
and the Hawaiian Islands. As Chairman 
of the Committee on Interoceanic Canals 
he has visited the Isthmus of Panama 
several times, and is thoroughly familiar 
with the construction, operation and gov- 
ernment of the stupendous canal enterprise. 
He took strong ground against the exemp- 
tion of American coastwise shipping from 
the payment of canal tolls, first, because he 
thought that provision violated the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty; second, because Ameri- 
can coastwise shipping did not need the 
exemption; third, because he thought 
that every ship that passed through the 
canal should help pay the Government 
for the work and expenditure made by the 
Government; fourth, because even if we 
had a right to make the exemption under 
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the treaty, the game was not worth the 
candle—it simply incurred the ill-will and 
suspicion of our foreign friends, with no 
benefit to anybody except the coast-wise 
shipping interests, which already had a 
monopoly—as no foreign vessel, under our 
laws, is allowed to engage in our coast-wise 
trade. The position he took upon this 
great question was supported by many of 
the ablest statesmen, international lawyers 
and publicists in the country, and Senator 
Root now has a bill pending to repeal this 
exemption, which will probably be taken 
up at the next session of Congress. 

There are ninety-six United States Sena- 
tors, fifty-one Democrats and forty-five 
Republicans. Of the forty-five Republi- 
cans there are only thirteen who have been 
in the Senate longer than Mr. Brandegee. 
Of the fifty-one Democrats there are only 
nine who have been in the Senate longer 
than Brandegee. That is to say, of the 
entire membership of the Senate, which is 
ninety-six, only twenty-two Senators out of 
the ninety-six were there when Brandegee 
entered the Senate in December, 1905. In 
the brief period of seven years, only one 
year longer than a single senatorial term, 
he has seen seventy-four Senators go out 
of the Senate, and seventy-four new 
Senators take their places. To put it in 
another way, more than three-fourths of the 
Senators who were there seven years ago 
have left the Senate. Brandegee, therefore, 
stands among the first quarter of the Senate 
in point of seniority, or continuous service. 
He has the confidence of his colleagues on 
both sides of the chamber. One of the 
most prominent Senators of longest ser- 
vice told one of Senator Brandegee’s 
constituents within a few weeks that many 
a Senator could be here for thirty years 
and not take so prominent a position as 
Brandegee had attained. This demon- 
strates why it is of advantage to a State to 
keep its Senators in office as long as they 
represent their State with credit. Mr. 
Brandegee is now forty-eight years of age. 
If he should stay in the Senate for the next 
thirty years he would then be no older than 
was his predecessor, O. H. Platt, at the 
date of his untimely death. 

* * * 

In New Haven they give an instance of 

the quiet, systematic, but none the less 
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effective methods of Senator Brandegee. 
The authorities of New Haven, the largest 
city of Connecticut, thought that the time 
had come for the erection of a federal 
building for post-office and other govern- 
mental purposes commensurate with the 
importance of the interests involved, and 
in keeping with the architectural surround- 
ings of the proposed location. The 
Chamber of Commerce and local authori- 
ties appointed a committee to go to 
Washington and advocate the appropria- 
tion. With the aid of Connecticut’s senior 
senator they were successful. Subsequently 
the parcels post system was established, 
and for the accommodation thereof more 
space was necessary. It also appeared 
that when the plans were perfected, the 
materials proposed would not harmonize 
with the magnificent county court house 
which the city had recently erected facing 
on the historic New Haven Green. This 
Green was formerly the site of the old 
state house when New Haven was one of 
the twin capitals of the State. It imme- 
diately adjoins the campus of Yale Uni- 
versity and is surrounded by some of the 
most beautiful structures of the city. 
The changes proposed involved an addi- 
tional appropriation of about a half million 
dollars. The committee thereupon again 
appealed to the Senator, and he went to 
work upon the matter and carried it to 
success in such a way as to call forth the 
following statement from ex-president 
Taft, who has now become a resident of 
New Haven, and is Kent professor in 
the Yale law school. Ex-President Taft 
said, in a recent interview in a New Haven 
paper: 

“In all its proceedings the committee’s 
efforts were most ably seconded by Sena- 
tor Frank B. Brandegee. In season and 
out of season, he has kept the local com- 
mittee informed of what was the hitch 
here and what was the hitch there, so that 
action could be taken at the right time 
and in the right way to bring about the 
proper expedition and to avoid those ob- 
structions which are almost inseparable 
from the procedure in the erection of pub- 
lic buildings. Senator Brandegee’s action 
in this regard is of a piece with his general 
work for the government and for the com- 
munity he represents. He has no taste 
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for giving publicity to the work which he 
does, and with the personal knowledge 
I have of how much the New Haven 
community is indebted to him for the 
exceptional success that New Haven 
representatives had in pushing on this 
work, I feel that I should publicly note 
it and invite attention to it. As the head 
of the Panama Canal committee in the 
Senate, when the Republicans were in 
power, and now as the leading Republican 
on that committee, he has given a great 
deal of attention to the government’s 
public work on the Isthmus. Similarly he 
has stood for the best things in the work 
of the judiciary committee, of which he 
is a most important member. . . . People 
generally don’t understand that the really 
hard work of a Senator or of a Representa- 
tive is done in committee, where the 
evidence is taken of the necessity for 
legislation, the facts are ascertained, the 
amendments to the bill as introduced are 
prepared, and where a report is agteed 
upon, on the faith of which, without very 
much discussion usually, the recommended 
legislation is enacted.” 

Such instances of the Senator’s quiet, 
conscientious and effective work for his 
constituents could easily be multiplied. 
Writing of the Senator in the Saturday 
Evening Post within a year, Samuel G. 
Blythe, the celebrated Washington corre- 
spondent, spoke of him, under the title 
of “Who’s Who—and Why” as follows: 

“Now, then, to point a moral and adorn 
a nutmeg, let me say that Frank Bosworth 
Brandegee was running true to form. One 
of the specialties of that Senator of the 
United States is substituting the real for 
the false; and another of his specialties is 
having the quiet courage to do just this, 
which in these days of hocuspocus and 
persistent piffle is a trait worthy of cele- 
bration and is herewith celebrated with all 
the pomp and circumstance the traffic 
will bear. 

“Young Brandegee—he is only forty- 
eight and has been a Senator since 1905— 
is a sane citizen. He looks at things that 
start many statesmen off on ghost dances, 
with a clear and proper perspective. He 
has a lucid idea of proprieties, precedents 
and pertinences. He distinguishes soberly 
between performance and promise. He 
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is no grandstander, whirlwinder, spell- 
binder or handshaker. What he is is a 
modest, intelligent, efficient and level- 
headed person, with more disillusions than 
illusions, and a fairly comprehensive 
understanding of the principles on which 
this government is founded. 

“Back of it all is a real sense of humor 
that forbids his putting crape bands on 
his hat and sleeve, and his view is broad 
enough to make him certain everything 
will come out all right in the end. 

“There is no opportunity for an argument 
over the statement that the United States 
Senate has changed in personnel and in 
power in the past dozen years; but when 
you are looking for concrete examples, 
you will be in grave error if you pick Bran- 
degee. There is a person who is a real 
Senator, not a spotlight Senator—a Sena- 
tor who attends to his job, does his work, 
undertakes all his responsibilities, meets 
all his obligations, is efficient and capable, 
and doesn’t parade around beating his 
breast and telling about it. There is a 
Senator of wide information, of sound 
education, of good understanding; one 
who is not self-conscious, is quiet, and only 
assertive when he has a point to make. 
Instead of cultivating publicity, he keeps 
away from it. He has things to do, and he 
does them without fuss or fume, and when 
the other Republican leaders want a little 
clear vision projected on a case in hand, 
they go to him. 

“This quiet, unobtrusive, self-contained, 
capable citizen is one of the big men of the 
Senate, one of the powers in that body. 
His associates recognize him as a man 
of considerable ability and sound legal 
attainments, and he has a direct and com- 
manding influence on affairs... . He is 
a clear and logical speaker, making no 
pretense to oratory; and there is no 
Senator more popular with his associates. 

“Did I say he is a sane, level-headed 
citizen? Well, I desire to say it again. 
There is so little opportunity in these 
days to make that remark about our 
statesmen I trust the editor will let it 
go. Having dug one up, why not give 
three ringing cheers?” 

In addition to the qualities and charac- 
teristics above mentioned, Senator Bran- 
degee is recognized by his associates as 
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one of the best presiding officers the 
Senate has known. He knows the rules 
of the Senate and administers them with 
precision and impartiality. Possibly his 
experience as speaker of the Connecticut 
House of Representatives helped to qualify 
him for this important duty. During the 
last Congress he was in the chair as 
presiding officer of the Senate more fre- 
quently than any other Senator, except 
the President pro tempore. 

2 e * 

Now we feel that we have responded 
to the requests from subscribers of the 
NATIONAL in Connecticut to tell more 
about Senator Brandegee. His aversion to 
publicity is well known, and many an 
ardent reporter has been baffled in an 
earnest and sincere attempt to obtain 
material from the Connecticut Senator 
that would adequately tell the story of his 
busy career at Washington. For all that, 
he is a favorite with newspaper men, 
because when he gives out a “‘story,” it is 
accurate information worth while, but 
given with the modest request that his 
name be withheld in connection with mat- 
ters of credit to himself. 

While Senator Brandegee is a resident 
of New London, every nook and corner 
of the commonwealth of Connecticut is 
familiar to him. The conscientious way 
in which he performs his duty without 
blare of trumpets is recognized by the 
people of his state, for he reflects in a typi- 
cal way the Charter Oak sturdiness and 
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independence that draws men to him. 
It has often been said that it is more 
important in public life to know how to 
converse than to orate, and many con- 
spicuous orators are poor conversational- 
ists, although brilliant debaters. When- 
ever you sit down to talk with Senator 
Brandegee, you are sure to learn some- 
thing, because he is one of those men who 
thoroughly absorb the salient provisions 
and ultimate effects of any measure or 
bill under consideration. He is essentially 
a business man, one who is successful in 
aiding his co-laborers to clearly recognize 
the practical needs and necessities of the 
time, and prevent enthusiastic majorities 
from going off at tangents that are often 
as deplorable as they are disastrous. On 
the tariff situation few men are more 
thoroughly informed, not only on the 
necessity of sustaining industries already 
established and enlarging the many new 
avenues and channels of trade which have 
shown such a remarkable growth in Con- 
necticut, but he has the knowledge of what 
is best for the welfare of the people at large. 

Senator Brandegee’s genial manner and 
speech are refreshing to those who have 
experienced the distant “pedestal” manner 
supposed to maintain Senatorial dignity. 
When he talks, one recognizes the rugged 
dignity and common sense associated with 
New England traditions. When all is 
said and done in official life, the qualities 
of the man himself are what count most 
of all. 


STANDING ON THE BOUNDARY LINE 


Each generation believes that it stands on the boundary line between an old bad 
epoch and a good new one. And still the world grows no better; rather worse, hungrier, 
less various, less beautiful. That is true, but there is consolation in the assurance that 
whatever becomes of this husk of a planet, the inner meaning of it, hope itself, God, 
man’s ideal, continually progresses and develops. ; 


—George Calderon. 











An Amateur Hero 


by Jean R. Smith 


UZZY ‘WILSON crept noiselessly 
F down the dark stairway. He knew 

exactly where the key hung—he had 
been the man of the family since Father’s 
death less than a year ago. He cautiously 
closed and locked the back door. His 
trepidation gave place to a feeling of 
exultation as he sped onward. He was 
glad he took Frank’s advice. 

“Sure, you kin do it!” declared that 
staunch friend. 

“T dunno,” Fuzzy modestly hesitated. 
“T’d hate to git the hook.” 

“Aw, you won’t. With that voice and 
them light feet you’re sure to make a hit. 
S’pose you do git the hook—tain’t no 
everlastin’ disgrace. Brace up an’ try 
agin.” 

Having decided to add to his small 
earnings by appearing on the stage, Fuzzy 
reasoned that it must be done without 
Granny’s knowledge. Granny’s younger 
days had been spent in a community in 
which theater going was considered one 
of the unpardonable sins. Fuzzy admitted 
to himself that Granny would undoubtedly 
object to the Courtland Theater. 

His heart was beating rapidly when he 
arrived at the noisy, glittering scene of 
action. .The good-natured manager gave 
him a place in the left wing where he could 
watch the professionals display their 
various talents. He was intensely inter- 
ested in Sam Keeler’s well-trained collie, 
in the magician’s clever tricks and the 
strong man’s remarkable feats. He was 
indifferent when the girl in pink sang, and 
innocently unconscious of the coarseness 
of Jack Rupert’s jokes. 

“What a cute little boy,” a shrill voice 
said, and a hand playfully stroked Fuzzy’s 
curly hair. 

Fuzzy’s spine straightened perceptibly, 


and the dignity of his fourteen years 
rested heavily upon him. He turned and 
gazed scornfully at the blond girl in pink. 
He detested her at that moment as thor- 
oughly as he had the boy who nicknamed 
him “Fuzzy.” He remembered with satis- 
faction the sound thrashing he gave that 
youngster—but the nickname stuck. He 
thought of Granny, and felt uncomfort- 
able. He was sure she would not approve 
of the pink lady. 

“Gee whiz! It’s time for the amateurs to 
begin.” 

Fuzzy was seized with an almost un- 
controllable desire to run home. 

The fat boy, first on the amateur pro- 
gram was hissed when he appeared, and 
when he began to sing in a voice which 
did not carry beyond the first row, the 
audience at once demanded the hook. 
Fuzzy’s eyes grew bigger and rounder 
when the competent, stoical manipulator 
of the hook reached out his dreadful in- 
strument of torture, placed it round the 
fat boy’s waist and firmly and not too 
gently pulled him off the stage. 

A frightened but determined-looking 
maiden next appeared and began to sing. 
The audience, at first barely tolerant, 
became hilariously enthusiastic. When 
she sang the chorus, her hearers boister- 
ously but good-naturedly joined her. 

“Congregational singing,” bawled a 
voice from the gallery, and again Fuzzy 
thought of Granny. 

A boy not much older than himself was 
generously applauded. After this, Fuzzy 
endured the agony of seeing three victims 
hooked from the stage in rapid succession. 
It was perhaps to avoid the monotony of 
a fourth failure that the manager, after 
introducing the white-faced and trembling 
Fuzzy, added coaxingly, “Give ‘im a 
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chance. There won’t be no actors in the 
future if you don’t give ’em a chance.” 

Fuzzy straightened his slender form. 
For a moment he forgot his fright, forgot 
his surroundings, forgot everything ex- 
cept an indefinable pride which possessed 
him. 

“T don’t want to be no actor.” His 
clear voice rang to the farthest cornez of 





He thrust his hand, deeper into the pocket con- 
taining his prize and started homeward 


the room. “I’m here to earn money for 
Granny.” 

A volley of shouts and laughter followed 
this announcement. 

“Go ahead, kid, an’ make good.” 

“Brace up, frizzle-top, and show us 
your stunt.” 

Fuzzy was again seized with stage 
fright. His head swam dizzily and his 
knees trembled. Oh, why had he been so 
foolish as to come? He almost felt the 
dreadful hook pulling him backward. Then 
above the din he heard Frank’s voice 
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urging him to action. Now he saw Frank’s 
honest face beaming with interest and 
hopeful pride. 

Fuzzy’s courage rose. In a voice at first 
trembling, then strong, clear and sweet 
he sang the song Frank had taught him. 
By the time he reached the last verse, he 
was very much at ease. With appropriate 
gestures and roguish grimaces he informed 
his appreciative audience— 


““*There is a lady over there, 

Ninth row and center chair, 

She has pretty, fluffy hair, 
But it wouldn’t be— 

If her rat wasn’t there!” 


Then Fuzzy’s light feet danced in time 
to his lively whistled accompaniment. 
The audience, highly pleased with his 
song, was hilariously delighted with his 
dance. When he finished, a quantity of 
small coin was thrown on the stage. 

Happy, triumphant, Fuzzy was scarcely 
conscious of anything more until at the 
close of the program he stood in line with 
the other contestants for prizes. Like 
one in a dream he heard the deafening 
applause when the manager held the first 
prize above his head. He felt the five 
dollar bill in his hand and heard the 
manager’s jovial invitation, “Come again, 
kid, and have another try.” 

He thrust his hand deeper into the 
pocket containing his prize and started 
homeward. His fingers clutched it again 
to make sure of its existence; then he 
actually pinched himself as an assurance 
of his own identity. Yes, he was really 
Thomas Raymond Wilson. 

He remembered, as he re-entered his 
home, that Granny was somewhat deaf 
and that Little Sister slept soundly. He 
and his inherited tender conscience started 
an argument after he crept into bed. 

“Was it right to deceive Granny? Was 
it safe to run off with the back door key? 
Was it—?” 

The demands of sleep overcame his 
tired, active little body and he left con- 
science unanswered. 

“Granny’s got enough to worry about,” 
he conc!uded when the discussion was 
renewed the next day. “Sister was sick 
such a long time when she had scarlet 
fever an’ Granny’s workin’ awful hard an’ 
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still owin’ on the doctor’s bill. I got to 
git that five busted. It won’t do to give 
it all to her at once.” 

Fuzzy received three dollars, his weekly 
earnings, from Frank that night after de- 
livering his last bundle of papers. He 
ran home with a light heart. He ventured 
to add two dollars to the three just re- 
ceived. Think of being able to place five 
dollars in Granny’s hand! His heart 
thrilled with pride. He hoped she would 
not question him too closely. His earn- 
ings varied from week to week. 

Little Sister ran to meet him, her sunny 
curls flying, her pretty face shining with 
loving welcome. Fuzzy accepted and 
returned her embraces with the vigorous 
ardor he always displayed when none of 
the “fellers” were near. He noted the 
pathetically wornout condition of Little 
Sister’s shoes and hoped there would be 
enough extra money to buy new ones. 

“Oh, Tommy, five dollars! I hate to 
have you workin’ so hard, my little man.” 
Granny beamed upon him with mingled 
pride and solicitude. ‘“‘My,” she added, 
thinking of the dearth of plain sewing 
which had been brought to her, “your 
business must be pickin’ up.” 

Fuzzy’s blue eyes looked into hers con- 
fidently. 

“Yes,” he agreed cheerfully, ‘‘my busi- 
ness is pickin’ up.” 

It has been stated before that Fuzzy 
possessed that old-fashioned moral attri- 
bute known as conscience. This emotion 
had been strongly implanted and carefully 
nurtured. Totally indifferent to psycho- 
logical terms, he called his spark of celes- 
tial fire the “Other Feller.” 

Now the Other Feller seldom visited 
healthy little Fuzzy. Two or three times 
he had demanded and obtained an uncon- 
ditional surrender, and occasionally ac- 
cepted a compromise—but with reluctance. 
Tonight he followed Fuzzy upstairs. 

“It wasn’t neither no lie.” Fuzzy in- 
dignantly punched his pillow with a pro- 
testing little fist and tumbled into bed. 
“Not a real lie, anyhow,” he continued. 
“You know I done it all to help Granny. 
W-e-l-l, smarty, if it was, it was just a 
white one. What? They ain’t no such 
thing? They is, too. Aw, shut up. It 
wasn’t a very bad one, anyhow.” 


The Other Fellow retreated. 

Every day during the week that followed 
Frank praised his protege and at the same 
time urged him to seek further histrionic 
glory. 

“Of course, you’ll go ag’in,”’ he insisted. 
“You stand a good chance to git another 
first prize an’ if you don’t you'll git some 
prize. Besides, more money’ll be thrown 
on the stage next time. You’re a favorite 
now, I tell you. You’re crazy if you don’t 
go ag’in, an’ go soon before they forgit 
you. Go this week.” 

Fuzzy protested vigorously and ear- 
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Fuzzy settled down comfortably for an enjoyable 
evening with a favorite Alger romance 


nestly. Nevertheless as the next amateur 
night approached, he hurried home after 
a late round with his papers, determined 
to repeat last Friday night’s program. 
After all, it was an easy way to earn 
money—or would be if it wasn’t for feeling 
so awfully scared. Surely he wouldn’t 
be so scared another time. He was some- 
what surprised, but very much gratified, 
because Granny asked no more questions 
about the extra money he had earned. 

A recent cold wave had changed the wet 
sidewalk into a treacherous sheet of ice 
over which Fuzzy gleefully progressed by 
means of energetic slides. A young woman 
walking ahead of him suddenly fell. Fuzzy 
ran to help her. 

“Wait, I’m afraid 1 can’t walk alone.” 
She leaned heavily against Fuzzy’s strong 
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young shoulder. “Oh, dear, I’m afraid 
I’ve sprained my ankle.” 

“Just around the corner—there is where 
my grandmother lives. If you'll come in 
you can rest awhile an’ Granny’!l put some 
liniment on your foot.” 

“Sure I will,” agreed the girl. “I ain’t 
no time to spare, but I can’t walk far now 
while my ankle is so bad. And I can’t do 
my stunt tonight—no stage business with 
a foot like this.” 

Fuzzy gazed at her curiously as they 
turned to enter the house, and she looked 
down at him with amused interest. 

“Say, I know you,” she exclaimed. 
“You’re the little curly-haired boy that 
sang and danced at the Courtland last 
week.” 

“Oh, it’s the pink lady,’’ remembered 
Fuzzy. “Say,” he paused with his hand 
on the door knob, “you won’t tell Granny, 
will you, about last Friday night?” 

“Why, no, not if you don’t want me 
to. But what’s the matter? Don’t she 
want you to go?” 

“Well, you see,” began Fuzzy lamely, 
“she wouldn’t understand. I don’t want 
her to know it.” 

“All right; you can depend on me,” 
promised the “pink lady.” 

Granny ministered to the injured ankle 
and at the same time became its owner’s 
confidant and confessor. 

“It’s lucky you happened to be coming 
along, Tommy,” she observed after their 
unexpected guest had departed. ‘‘Ain’t 
it wonderful the way things come to pass? 
Do you know, the town she came from, 
where the young man she used to be en- 
gaged to lives, is only twenty miles from 
Mayville. I know his folks real well. An’ 
she’s promised to go home. She said I 
helped her a lot. 1 hope 1 did.” 

Fuzzy settled down comfortably for 
an enjoyable evening with a favorite 
Alger romance. After all, he reflected, it 
was just as well something happened to 
keep him home. Granny sat opposite 
industriously repairing the dress which 
Little Sister had just discarded. 

Fuzzy’s hero had overcome all obstacles, 
triumphantly mounting the pinnacle of 
success in boyish leadership, and the village 
bully was meeting the defeat and humilia- 
tion he deserved, when, without warning, 
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the Other Feller intruded (the nerve of 
him!) and told Fuzzy he had lied. 

Only last week Fuzzy thrashed a boy 
for calling him a liar. Now the Other 
Feller persistently marshalled before him 
memories of Granny’s numerous virtues. 

Granny was a brick, sure enough! To 
be sure she was rather particular about 
some things, but she wasn’t like some 
grandmothers and mothers he knew— 
just tell a feller he can’t do things and 
never tell why. Granny’d talk things over ~ 
and give a boy credit for having some 
sense. She was so chummy, too—pre- 
tended to be interested in lots of things 
that she really didn’t care a rap for just 
because she knew he’d be pleased—base- 
ball was one of ’em. And now— 

“Oh, well, shut up an’ I'll tell her this 
minute.” 

In this rude manner Fuzzy dismissed 
the Other Feller. He tossed his book on 
the table and stood beside Granny’s chair. 

“Granny,” he began, “I—I didn’t 
exactly tell you the truth about that extra 
money. I didn’t earn it sellin’ papers.” 

He couldn’t understand the look of joy 
which suddenly illuminated Granny’s face. 

“Tommy, I’m so glad you’re tellin’ me 
the truth.” She grasped his arm and 
gazed lovingly into the honest, boyish eyes 
before her. “You just couldn’t deceive 
your old Granny, could you?” 

“Never again,” declared Fuzzy stoutly. 
“But listen, Granny, you don’t know what 
I done.” 

“Oh, yes, I do, my boy.” 

Fuzzy began to entertain vague. sus- 
picions against the pink lady. 

‘A woman came here Monday morning,” 
continued Granny, “to see about some 
sewing. She noticed that picture of yours 
over there the minute she came into the 
room. ‘Where have I seen that boy?’ she 
says, and then she remembered and told 
me all about how you sang and danced 
last Friday night. She’s Mrs. Ziegler and 
her husband is manager of the Courtland 
Theater.” 

“You’ve known it ’most a week! Well, 
what do you know about that?” Fuzzy 
embraced Granny energetically. ‘“Any- 
one else,” he exulted, “would of raked. a 
feller over the coals somethin’ fierce, but 
you kep’ still—an’ waited.” 
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[SYNOPSIS: Young Thomas Carter, self-made and favorite of Dame Fortune, who has risen from telegraph 
operator and societ fy orter to what he calls the ‘‘press and publicity game,’ s to Europe to secure for a new 
ten-million-dollar ‘ork cafe—the Cafe des Boulevardes—an Hungarian orchestra, led by a nobleman in whom 
te shall have eunited t the whole country’s interest by means of cable despatches. Meeting on the steamer Miss 
Isabelle Guest, daughter of a Detroit millionaire, and in search of a title, he conceives the idea of getting her en- 
gai ed to the nobleman when he shall have found him. By accident he discovers his man in the Kursaal band 

uucerne. It is Prince Cziraky, poor, proud and sentimental. The prince has fallen in love at sight with a young 
yet mm girl who threw him a rose at the Kursaal, and whom he subsequently saw leave Lucerne in a touring 
car. Carter reveals his plan, engages ‘‘His Sentimental Highness” at a liberal figure, and takes him to Venice, 
whither Miss Guest and her friends have already gone. There he sets the stage for a romantic meeting.] 
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hands of her maid, who with deft 

fingers was attaching a myriad of 
microscopic hooks to a corresponding num- 
ber of infinitesimal eyes. 

“Venetian mirrors!” snapped Isabelle 
scornfully, as she strove to view a quarter 
of her toileted self in the inadequate 
looking glass over her dressing table. 
“T’ve heard of Venetian mirrors all my 
life, as though they were in mirrors what 
the Guest Flyer is in automobiles, and this 
is how nearly the reality measures up to 
the ideal.” 

Pauline—Mrs. Tuttle—who, already ar- 
rayed in her best Detroit finery, sat by 
the open window dividing her attention 
between the panorama of the Canal 
without and the Irish lace sartorial master- 
piece that was being fastened within, 
smiled whimsically. 

“It is usually that way in life,” she 
observed philosophically, utterly ignoring 
her friend’s faulty premise. “Everything 
over here is more or less of a disappoint- 
ment. The trouble is that we set our 
expectations too high.” 


M1 ine ISABELLE GUEST was in the 


There was not more than a year’s differ- 
ence in the ages of the two young women, 
and though that was in Isabelle’s favor, 
the casual observer might have fancied 
the reverse; for Mrs. Tuttle was small- 
boned, slender and fair, while Miss Guest 
was built on rather heroic lines. There 
were those who described her as ‘‘queenly.”’ 
She was tall and erect and pompous 
breasted. Her hair was a dark chestnut 
brown and her eyes a deep greenish blue, 
like the sea. Her complexion, however, 
was almost infantile, delicately tinted, 
soft, downy. Just now it was a shade 
flushed from suppressed excitement. The 
afternoon had been momentous. The 
evening promised to be still more so. 

“We can’t set our expectations too 
high,”’ she denied flatly, and with more 
feeling than her friend’s observation 
would seem to warrant. ‘You don’t play 
golf, do you, Pauline? Therefore you’ve 
probably never heard the golf maxim: 
‘Never up; never in.’ I believe in expect- 
ing the best, my dear—the very best 
my imagination can picture.” 

“And you'll get disappointment for 
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your pains. Now you're expecting this 
Prince Cziraky that Mr. Carter is to pre- 
sent to us tonight is a combination of all 
the heroes of romance that you’ve read 
about, and all the stage heroes that you’ve 
seen. And, you can take my word for it, 
Isabelle, you will be wofully disappointed.” 


Miss Guest’s cheeks warmed. Impa- 
tiently she turned to her maid. 
“Emma!” she cried. “What ails you? 


Your fingers are all thumbs. You’ve been 
a perfect age hooking me. You make 
me nervous.” 

“Besides,’”’ Mrs. Tuttle continued, “you 
are taking Mr. Carter’s description of the 
Prince as thoroughly accurate. Now Mr. 
Carter is nice enough in his way. He’s 
bright and quick and lively, but I shouldn’t 
put much faith in his taste. He couldn’t 
pick out anything for me from a paper 
of pins to a poodle dog.” 

Isabelle Guest stamped her adequate 
but shapely foot. 

“Pauline Tuttle!” she stormed. “Stop 
it! I won’t listen to you. You are a wet 
blanket, a cold-water thrower. Mr. Car- 
ter has taste. He is a charming young 
gentleman. He knows some of the best 
people in Europe. Think of him being 
able to induce such a young man as Prince 
Cziraky, the head of one of the noblest 
families in Hungary, to join him on his 
travels! And on the steamer he never 
so much as mentioned the Prince’s name. 
That’s what I call a real gentleman. 
How many Americans are there who 
wouldn’t have boasted having such a 
friend?” 

“Didn’t he promise you, my dear, that 
he would introduce you to nobility?” 

“Yes, he did. But he made sport of it. 
It was a joke rather than a boast.” 

Young Mrs. Tuttle laughed lightly. 

“All I ask of you, Isabelle,” she said, 
‘4s not to make a fool of yourself over the 
creature he has with him. He may be a 
prince and he may be a barber. Jack 
says that until there is a law passed by 
the European monarchies branding them 
‘sterling,’ we'll never be able to tell the 
one from the other; they look so much 
alike.” 

“T’ll thank your husband to mind his 
own business,” was Miss Guest’s acrid 
retort. “I’m perfectly able to take care 
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of myself without any suggestions from 
him, and I want him to know it.” 

Pauline was imperturbable. 

“My dear child,” she remonstrated. 
“Do keep your temper! Jack, you know, 
merely takes a fatherly interest in you. 
He feels he is responsible until your father 
joins us, and he is quite right. You should 
appreciate it.” 

‘Well, I don’t, and I want him to know 
I don’t. I came over here to enjoy myeslf 
and much enjoyment I get with a self- 
constituted guardian saying ‘you mustn’t’ 
every minute. Are we going down to 
dinner now, or must we wait for that slow- 
coach, busybody husband of yours to 
finish his dressing?’ 

Mrs. Tuttle stood up. 

“Jack has been dressed for half an 
hour,”’ she said calmly. ‘I’m sure he is 
starving, but he always has endless pa- 
tience where you are concerned. Come 
on, my dear. We mustn’t try it too far.” 

Tommy Carter, gay, exhilarate, insou- 
ciant as usual, had encountered the trio 
during the afternoon in a corridor of the 
Palazzo Ducale whither he had been 
directed by the porter of the Hotel Eu- 
ropa, their chosen stopping place. 

Isabelle had greeted him with glad, 
enthusiastic surprise, and at the first oppor- 
tunity had drawn him aside to question 
him concerning the titled candidate he 
had so confidently promised to provide for 
her approval. 

“TI never fail to make good,” he had 
bragged. “I have in Venice with me 
Prince Ernest of Cziraky, the head of one 
of the oldest and most illustrious families 
of the Hungarian nobility. And _ this 
evening you shall meet him. Of course, 
you understand, Miss Guest, that I can’t 
bring him around to call as I would a 
friend back home. Your meeting must 
at least appear to be casual. So I have 
arranged for such a meeting. At eight- 
thirty this evening, there will be a gondola 
at your hotel to take you and your friends 
for a moonlight row down the line. I'll 
make it my business to have our gondola 
meet your gondola, and there you are!” 

“Oh, lovely!” she had cried delightedly. 


“How clever you are, Mr. Carter! But 
tell me: What is the Prince like?” 
“Like!” he had echoed. “Like the star 
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pitcher of the home ball team. A winner. 
You'll be wild over him.” 

Stubbornly he had refused to gratify 
her curiosity for particulars, so that now, 
as she hurried through her dinner, she 
was irritable with impatience, and could 
scarcely speak civilly to her two com- 
panions. 

“Good Lord, Isabelle,” Jack Tuttle 
said to her when for the sixth or seventh 
time she had struck at him with venomed 
tongue, “your Prince has my sympathy. 
If you’re not very good from this minute 
on, I’ll whisper a word in his ear about 
your temper.” 

The last half hour of the waiting period 
proved an eternity for Miss Guest. In 
strained silence she sat on the hotel 
terrace, while Jack and Pauline chattered 
incessantly across her; sat there, unmoved 
and unresponsive, while a group of good- 
voiced Venetians sang operatic selections 
from a gayly-lanterned float moored near 
the water steps; sat there alternately 
expectant and disappointed as gondolas 
and barcas arrived empty and went away 
filled. 

It was five minutes past the appointed 
hour, according to Isabelle’s diamond- 
and-ruby-studded watch, when the porter 
announced to Jack that a gondola awaited 
his party. And Isabelle as she took her 
place in the boat, was fairly vibrant with 
the emotion of the moment. 

“Which way shall we go?” It was Tuttle 
who asked the question. From the incipi- 
ency of their tour, he had been making 
this identical inquiry. Mobile and good- 
natured to a fault, he was in tow of his wife 
and her friend. His outburst at dinner 
had been exceptional. Tall, slight, a little 
stooped, fair, bearded, he was a type of 
the half-way successful American business 
man, with an abiding faith in feminine 
intuition. 

The gondolier, with a succession of 
quick, deft strokes, turned the heavy 
indented iron prow of his craft at right 
angles to the shore, and bending strongly 
against his oar, was directing his course 
toward the Giudecca. 

“Where is he taking us?” asked Tuttle 
undismayed by the silence which followed 
his usual question. 

“We are Mr. Carter’s guests, dear,” 
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Pauline informed him. 
gave directions.” 

As they passed the Custom House, with 
its gilded statue of Fortuna, and bore a 
little to the southeast, the moon, like 
an enormous illuminated balloon, seemed 
to float upward from the distant Public 
Gardens, and the next moment there was 
outspread beneath it a broad avenue of 
shining, quivering silver, which divided 
the steel blue of the far-reaching waters. 

“Tsn’t it gorgeous?” cried young Mrs. 
Tuttle in a burst of appreciative enthu- 
siasm. “Isn’t it heavenly?” 

For answer her husband grunted pro- 
saically, and struck a match to light his 
cigar. Isabelle was too busy scanning 
the tide in every direction even to hear. 
At any minute, the other gondola was 
imminent. But there were a dozen points 
from which it might approach, and with 
only two eyes and a neck which refused 
completely to revolve, to keep absolute 
guard was impracticable. 

And now that the moon was up just so 
far her task was made even more trying. 
For the splendor of that lighted stretch 
of canal added to the obscurity of all 
outside of it. The gondola of the Prince 
might be just behind or just ahead, and 
she could not know it until it emerged 
into that glorified pathway across which, 
at intervals distant and unrecognizable, 
silhouettes glided in silence from dark to 
dark. 

The gondolier had veered still a little 
more to the eastward, and the Campanile 
on the Island of San Giorgio Maggiore was 
rising like a shadowy pointing finger as 
if to guide their course, when: from the 
girl’s lips broke a sudden, startled cry. 
Just behind her she heard the splash and 
sweep of a long oar, and as she turned in 
excited expectancy, there loomed, sudden 
at her very shoulder, it seemed, the hal- 
berd-mounted prow of an invading barca. 

Jack and Pauline, still chattering, and 
with eyes hypnotically drawn to the rip- 
pling moonlit lane they were traversing, 
had neither heard nor seen, until Isabelle’s 
cry aroused them. Then Pauline srceamed 
in affright and Jack sprang to his feet 
just as the two craft collided. 

The shock sent their gondola careening, 
and the two women in panic clutched the 
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sides and shrieked once again, while Jack, 
thrown off his balance by the impact, 
tottered, swayed and went down in a heap. 
A torrent of shrill, high-pitched Italian 
oaths was exchanged between the two 
gondoliers. The barges sheered off an 
arm’s length from one another, and re- 
gained their equilibrium. And then, while 
the disturbed waters beat in little angry 
waves against their long, black sides, 
a figure rose in the bow of the invader, 
and with straw hat in hand, made humble 
apology. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Carter,” exclaimed 
Isabelle in assumed surprise, her com- 
posure abruptly restored. “Isn’t it, Mr. 
Carter?” 

“It sure is,” was the rejoinder. ‘And 
—why, the idea! Mr. and Mrs. Tuttle 
and Miss Guest. What luck!” 

Jack gathered himself together and 
resumed the upright. 

“Hello, Carter!’ he said. He did not 
approve of subterfuge and his voice indi- 
cated it. 

Pauline laughed constrainedly. 

“T believe you knew all the time, Mr. 
Carter,” she charged. “You did it to 
frighten us.” 

But Carter did not answer her. He 
was drawing forward a young man of 
much his own height and build. He had 
thrown a protecting, patronizing arm about 
the young man’s shoulders. 

‘Allow me, ladies,’”’ he was saying, “‘to 
make you acquainted with my friend, His 
Serene Highness, Prince Cziraky! Mrs. 
Tuttle and Miss Guest. Princie, I want 
you to know Mr. Tuttle, too. He’s one 
of our very best little American citizens.”’ 

His Serene Highness bowed. The ladies 
murmured their delight. Jack Tuttle 
said, ‘‘Pleased to meet you.” 

The moon rays bathed the Prince with 
the glamour of the theatrical spotlight; 
and Isabelle, viewing him with critical 
eyes, pronounced him good. He was all 
and more than she had hoped for. His 
great, dark eyes fascinated her. She read 
romance in them, and in spite of a certain 
hard sordidness, which was her inheritance, 
she was at heart romantic. 

Cziraky, however, saw Miss Guest only 
in dim profile. The light was either behind 
her or at her side, and so her features were 


’ 
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always in shadow. His memory of his 
ideal, nevertheless, was still fresh and 
fragrant. Back of the dark mask of shade 
he fancied those same enraptured features 
that had shone upon that afternoon at the 
Kursaal, in appreciation of his interpre- 
tation of the “Traumar i’; he sensed the 
soul which had spoken to his soul as she 
flung him the rose frem her corsage; and 
he longed for the moment when he could 
speak to her of how she had inspired him, 
of how she had exalted him until the encore 
he had given was really more of her than 
of himself. 

For an hour the two boats glided in 
company, so close that conversation 
between the occupants was at all times 
possible, if not continuous; and then, 
at Carter’s suggestion, a course was steered 
for the Piazzetta, for he had learned that 
it was “band night” in the Piazza San 
Marco, and on “band night” all Venice 
is to be seen in the great square. 

In the brief walk from the landing to 
the table-spread terrasse of the Cafe 
Florian, general design threw the Prince 
and Isabelle together. They were per- 
mitted, indeed, to lead the way, while 
the others followed quite out of earshot, 
with purposeful leisure. Yet, oddly enough 
the Prince now proved disappointingly 
taciturn. Either he had thought better 
of his intention to recall the Kursaal 
incident, it seemed, or he lacked ingenuity 
to bring about a favorable opening. On 
the contrary he spoke of Venice rather 
than of Lucerne, and to’ Miss Guest’s 
dismay, forced the conversation into 
impersonal channels, so that she was 
afforded no means of judging, indeed, 
whether he was pleased with her or not. 

“You’ve met lots of American girls, I 
suppose, Prince,” she had boldly essayed 
in an effort to draw him out, but he would 
not be drawn. 

“Lots?” he queried, in his not-quite- 
sure way. “Many, you mean? No, not 
many have I met.” 

“Enough to form an opinion?” she 
persisted. 

“From the small number, an opinion 
I dare not make,” was his guarded answer. 

At the chosen table before the Cafe, 
he, with evident design, placed himself 
next to Mrs. Tuttle, and only once did he 
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Carter had taken his camera to the Lido and had snapped the Prince and Isatelle 
in a dozen different poses, more or less conventional 
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lean across it to address Isabelle. Then 
lifting a finger: 

“Listen, Miss Guest,” he said raptly. 
“Do you hear what the band is playing? 
It is the overture from Mascagni’s new 
opera. In America you have not had 
that yet.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders and 
raised her brows. 

“Haven’t we?’ she replied tartly. “I 
guess we haven’t missed it very much.” 
And then she turned to Carter with a 
laugh. 

That the passage was not lost upon the 
young exploiter was proved on the walk 
back to the Europa. 

“‘See here, Miss Guest,’ he said a little 
sharply. “I don’t think you are playing 
altogether fair. Don’t you like Princie? 
He’s the best thing in European court 
circles.” 

“He’s the stupidest thing,’ was her 
rejoinder. “Did you tell him that dad 
is worth forty millions, and that I’m his 
only daughter?” 

“T told him more than that. I told 
him that you had a candy disposition, and 
that you had always dreamed of marrying 
an Hungarian prince and buying his family 
castles back from the soulless usurers. 
And there you go and try to throw all my 
fish in the fire, by snapping his head off 
when he makes an effort to be nice to you.” 

“He never made an effort to be nice to 
me; that’s why I did it. You’ve been 
nicer a thousand times than he has.” 

“Ah, but he’s a Prince,” Carter ex- 
plained, “and I’m not. That makes all 
the difference.” And he sighed a sigh 
intended to suggest something of the 
lovelorn. “He’s kind of gun shy. Maybe 
you aimed at him a little too hard at first, 
However, I’ll have another talk with him. 
and I'll bet you a sealskin coat to a collar 
button that he’ll go on his knees and 

uote the Hungarian Omar Khayyam 
the next time he’s alone with you.” 

This promised talk with His Serene 
Highness followed abruptly on the good- 
nights to Miss Guest and the Tuttles. 
As together Carter and he strolled along 
the quaint and narrow moonlit Via 22 
Marzo, toward the rear entrance of their 
hotel, the American brought his charge to 
task. 
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“Princie,” he said, in a tone more ripe 
with sorrow than with anger, “you’re a 
disappointment to me. Haven’t I been 
good to you? Haven’t I paid your Swiss 
debts? Haven’t I staked you to clothes, 
good goulash, a valet and spending money? 
Haven’t I been a father and a mother to 
you? Haven’t I found you a rich wife 
whom you can have for the asking? 
Haven’t I promised to make you a bigger 
man in the United States than the Presi- 
dent? And how have you returned it? 
Oh, Princie, Princie, how sorer than an 
aching tooth it is to have a stubborn 
Prince!’ 

Young Prince Cziraky cleared his throat. 
His dark skin looked pallid in the moon- 
light. 

“Tt is one mistake I have made—one 
great, large mistake.”’ His voice was very 
low, and he spoke without turning his 
head. 

Carter turned upon him sharply. 

“Mistake! Well, I like that! It’s a 
pretty time to tell me you have made a 
mistake. Didn’t I state the facts plainly 
enough for you? Didn’t I dope it all out 
for you in good, plain, understandable 
English? And didn’t you agree to go the 
limit? Where does the mistake come in?” 

The Prince gazed at him with wide, 
imploring eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Carter,” he murmured, “the 
lady is—is not—is not the—the lady.” 

“What!” the American yelled in indig- 
nation. “The lady is—is not the lady? 
What sense is there in that? What lady 
is—is not—what lady?” 

“Miss Guest is not the lady that threw 
the rose.” 

“Oh, she isn’t, isn’t she? Well, what’s 
that got to do with it? I haven’t the faint- 
est notion who it was made you a target. 
It was you who said it was she. I didn’t. 
I never agreed to provide the rose thrower 
for you. I bargained to produce a rich 
American girl who was daffy over titles, 
and you bargained to make love to her. 
Isn’t that so?” 

The young Hungarian nodded deject- 
edly. 

“Well, I produced her, didn’t I? And 
you refused to make love—by heavens, 
you refused even to smile or smirk at her. 
It seems you’re darn particular, for a poor 
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fiddler. She looks pretty good to me— 
and her old gentleman has forty million 
hidden away in his silk socks.” He paused 
for a moment, and then he laid a caressing 
hand on the Prince’s square shoulder. 
“Why not be sensible, Princie?” he ap- 
pealed. “I don’t ask you to marry her 
and split up that forty million with Father 
Guest, since neither she nor the cash 
appeals to you; but I do ask you to be 
nice to her. Make her think you think 
she’s about the only real dolly on the 
Christmas tree, and papa and I will do the 
rest. We won’t let it come to the lace 
veil and orange blossom thing. I give 
you my word we won’t.”’ 

But the Prince was persistently recalci- 
trant. At this suggestion he braced him- 
self, as was his wont at times. His eyes 
snapped fire; his chin leveled and pro- 
truded, his shoulders curved backward. 

“TI cannot,” he declared proudly. ‘I 
am a Cziraky. I am a gentleman of honor. 
I cannot for my own personal profit de- 
ceive the woman.” 

Carter stopped suddenly and pulled 
his companion round so that he faced 
him. 

“All right,” he decided. “All right. 
Have your own way, my lad. But don’t 
forget the little bit of money you owe me. 
A gentleman of honor always pays, you 
know. And I want it!” 

The Prince broke away roughly, angrily. 

“You shall have it!” he cried. “Ach 
Gott! You shall have it!” 

For a second Carter stood staring at 
him in amazement. Then as the humor 
of the situation broke in upon him he 
began laughing loudly, boisterously, until 
the narrow, quiet street echoed with his 
hoarse merriment. 

“A prince!” he ridiculed. “You! Why 
you haven’t the first mark, sign, symbol, 
index, token of a prince. Something’s 
wrong. You’re too good; you’re too 
sentimental; you’re too honorable. You 
can never make me believe in you again, 
Ernie, my angel. Never again! Never 
again! Why, you haven’t the cloven 
hoof.” 

Vv 

In the column cable which later that 
night Carter despatched to his syndicate 
of American newspapers, there was no 
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mention, we may be assured, of the dis- 
turbing issue which had so unexpectedly 
arisen. On the contrary the romance in 
which he had already wildly interested his 
public was made to show abundant and 
sensational progression. The meeting 
between Miss Guest, the beautiful daughter 
of the Detroit millionaire, and the hand- 
some Prince Charming, who in his breath- 
lessly ardent quest had neither slept nor 
eaten for three days, was made thrillingly 
dramatic. A drunken gondolier was 
dragged into service to make plausible 
the collision which had utterly wrecked 
the Guest gondola, throwing the fair 
American into the raging waters of the 
lagoon from which the enamoured noble- 
man had rescued her at the peril of his own 
valuable life. 

And not until this imaginative piece of 
composition was on the wires did Carter 
seriously attempt to face the problem which 
with such precipitancy had threatened 
to twist all his scheme askew. The 
Prince’s rebellion was the last contingency 
he had dreamed of. It was, so far as he 
knew, a quite unprecedented course of 
action. Pauper princes, according to all 
historic authority, were the least particu- 
lar regarding the personality of their 
American purchasers. So long as the price 
paid was liberal, it had hitherto made small 
difference to them whether the accom- 
panying feminine encumbrance was blonde 
or brunette, young or old, erudite or im- 
becile. From the promoter’s own stand- 
point, Cziraky was being given a chance, 
at least, to win a capital prize in the inter- 
national marriage lottery; and so should 
be the very last person to complain. Of 
course Carter really had no intention of 
permitting the negotiations to reach the 
matrimonial conclusion. Mr. Guest would 
put a stop to the affair, he felt sure, before 
such a consummation was achieved. If 
not, then Carter himself would have to 
interfere, so that the Hungarian Band, 
led by Prince Cziraky, could give eclat 
to that new Broadway enterprise, the Cafe 
des Boulevardes. 

He had even, somewhat indirectly, 
called the Prince’s attention to this feature 
of the situation. And with what result? 
The Prince had opposed him with that 
obsolete quality in princes, his princely 
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honor, and had backed his opposition 
with an apparent willingness to make fi- 
nancial restitution in support of his 
principles. 

“But,” said Carter to himself as he 
strolled homeward from the telegraph 
office, near the Piazza, “since he was bed- 
fellow with Poverty when I found him, 
where under the Venetian stars is he going 
to get the money to pay me back? No- 
where. That’s the answer. He can’t 
do it. He’s got to dance to my fiddling. 
When he wakes up tomorrow, he’ll realize 
it. I’ve got chains on him. And so his 
princely honor is going to work on my 
end of the tug-o’-war, instead of on his. 
Therefore, why worry, Thomas, my boy? 
They can’t beat you. You’ve got ’em 
whipsawed. Comin’ and goin’ the game 
is yours!’ 

The theory thus reached, though seem- 
ingly warranted by conditions, worked 
out badly in practice, for, on the following 
morning, while Carter, steeped in the lethe 
of contentment, still dreamed, Prince 
Cziraky was up and doing. And when, 
shortly after ten o’clock, the American, 
yet in his pajamas, sipping his matutinal 
coffee and puffing a cigarette, responded 
with a cheerful “Cone in!” to a nervous, 
but far from deferential knock on his door, 
it was His Serene Highness who presented 
himself. 

A single glance conveyed to Carter 
that the change of mood which he had so 
optimistically expected, was absent. On 
the contrary, Cziraky’s irritation had 
magnified over night. His attitude be- 
tokened militant rebellion. His usually 
placid brow was furrowed with a frown. 
His delicate, sensitive fingers were doubled 
into his palms. 

For an instant the two faced each other 
in silence. Then Carter, unctuously 
cheerful, made the first pass. 

“Oh, you Princie!” he greeted with a 
smile. “I'll bet you’ve been out, already, 
looking for the Rose Girl.’ 

But the Prince’s frown only deepened. 

“T have been out,” he replied gravely. 
“T have been out for a purpose. I am 
leaving Venice in an hour. Before I go, 
sir, I come to pay that money which you 
advance me.” 


Carter got quickly to his feet. As he 
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rose, he dropped his cigarette into his 
coffee cup. 

“T guess not,” he said, conciliatingly. 
“T guess not. You’re not going to desert 
me, Princie. I won’t have it.” 

But Cziraky gave no heed. He was busy 
extracting a wallet from the inside pocket 
of his light gray Norfolk jacket. 

“T have here,” he resumed, as he drew 
out a folded sheet of paper, “‘a statement 
of the amount and the items which make 
it. Will you, if you please, be so good as 
to say if it correct is?” 

The young American accepted the paper 
and without looking at it, began tearing 
it into small pieces. 

“Princie,” he said reprovingly, “I’m 
hurt; I’m offended. I thought you knew 
me well enough to take a joke. I don’t 
want your money; I want you. I like you. 
We’re pals. I want to make a success of 
you.” 

His Serene Highness continued unre- 
sponsive. He was counting out gold 
pieces now, and Italian paper currency, 
and though Carter vocally p:otested, he 
mentally marveled. 

“T am leaving Venice in one little hour,” 
the Prince repeated, as he extended the 
money, ‘‘and I pay you now every centime 
you have given me or spent for me. I pay 
my hotel bill already. I pay also the man 
you engage for me.” 

Carter clasped his hands behind his 
back and stood for a moment with bowed 
head. He saw his carefully planned 
project swaying dizzily, as he fancied the 
old Campanile must have swayed before 
it crumbled. Unless he could steady 
it—unless by some master stroke he could 
check that rocking, the whole fabric of 
his ingenious building would go on tottering 
to a fall. 

Impatiently the Prince deposited his 
carefully counted money upon a marble- 
topped console which chanced to be con- 
veniently placed. 

“And now,” he said sternly, ‘I go.” 

Carter made no move to detain him. 
On the contrary, he turned, without a 
word, and crossed the room to the open 
window. He heard the door opened; he 
heard it closed, sharply. Argument, 
pleading, cajolorie, were dulled tools, 
and he had no others with which to work 
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his will. But, as he stood there, his low- 
ered gaze drawn and held by the sun-gilt 
waters of the Grand Canal, his active 
brain responding alertly to his demand, 
was scurrying here and there, poking into 
corners, tumbling over stored memories, 
reviving rejected incidents, in the search 
for the one needful thing which would 
serve to avert the impending disaster. 

He no longer strove to explain the 
Prince’s sudden affluence. The fact that 
he had proved himself in funds was the 
fact which had cut the chain by which 
Carter held him, and the business of the 
moment was to forge a new link, rather 
than to bother over the origin of the shears 
which had severed the old one. 

For the forging less than an hour now 
remained. Cziraky must not be permitted 
to leave Venice. He must be held; he 
must be brought back to Isabelle Guest, 
if only for a week. 

Very little serious heed had the exploiter 
given to the details of that story of the 
“Rose Lady”’—only sufficient, indeed, 
to weave it romantically into his first 
Venice cable, making Isabelle the heroine, 
while well assured that she was not. Nor 
had he, until now, given so much as a 
minute’s thought as to whom the Rose 
Lady really was. But under the lash of 
necessity his subconscious mind presently 
submitted to him an episode and an obser- 
vation, which dovetailed so nicely that 
revelation was the result. 

Cziraky, he recalled, had spoken of 
seeing the Rose Lady enter a touring car 
in front of the Schweizerhof. It was that 
which had assured Carter that the Rose 
Lady and Miss Guest were not identical, 
for he knew that the Tuttles and their 
charming charge had walked to the steam- 
boat landing and had there embarked for 
Fluelen, where they had arranged to take 
the train. But the personality of the other 
had not at the time interested him. Now, 
however, in reviewing the events of that 
morning, he recollected having waited 
some minutes on the terrace of the hotel 
for his friend’s appearance; recollected 
that while so waiting a great eighty-horse- 
power Panhard car had been loaded, first 
with luggage and eventually with four 
passengers, and that one of these was a 
fair young American girl to whom he had 
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been presented on the previous evening. 

He remembered having waved his hat 
to her in farewell and then having 
promptly forgotten her, since finding her 
somewhat serious minded she had failed 
to impress him. And so she was the Rose 
Lady. He wondered now what her name 
was. He tried to recall it, but couldn’t. 
But his memory of her face was better. 
He envisaged her perfectly. She was 
delicate-featured, pale almost to trans- 
parency, with great, soulful gray eyes, 
a rather severely straight little nose, and 
a piquantly determined chin. Her hair, 
which was abundant, was gloriously, 
unequivocally red—not a dull, rusty mix- 
ture like his own, but a brilliant, blazing 
flare of color, such as one sees in— 

In search of a simile his gaze roved 
without. It swept the sparkling ripples 
of the Canal, passed rejectingly over a 
puffing vapor launch, touched lightly upon 
a scarlet scarf knotted about the waist 
of a gondolier, and after circling the some- 
what over-decorated facade of the church 
of Santa Maria della Salute opposite, 
dropped to the marble steps which form 
its approach from the Canal, and there 
came to sudden, wide-eyed halt. 

Two ladies were alighting from a gondola. 
Beneath the hat of the younger flamed 
that identical color. 

With sudden eagerness Carter leaned 
forward, his hands gripping the window 
sill, his head and shoulders thrust out into 
the rare morning. 

Beneath the hat of the younger flamed 
that identical hair. 

VI 

There had been occasions in the young 
life of Thomas Carter when a hurried toilet 
was an enforced necessity, but never before 
had he composed so elaborate an adorn- 
ment in such brief space. Alone and 
unaided he accomplished a change from 
blue silk pajamas to white outing flannels, 
from red Turkish slippers to snowy buck- 
skin yachting shoes, with also the inci- 
dental performances, such as_ bathing, 
shaving and brushing, within a scant 
seven minutes as ticked away by his own 
tallying timepiece. 

Thus immaculately arrayed he had scur- 
ried downstairs, had spring into a waiting 
gondola and had been ferried across the 
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Canal to the Salute’s tide-lapped steps, 
to be lost from sight a second later within 
the church’s wide portal. 

Then for a little while Venice had 
drowsed undisturbed by a single sign of 
Occidental bustle, but only for a little 
while. For, suddenly, from the gloom 
of the sacred vestibule a cry had rung out, 
and a passing gondolier had turned in 
startled surprise to see Carter’s white-clad, 
panama-hatted figure flying down the broad 
flight of steps with waving, signalling arm. 

His return to the Grand Hotel was pro- 
pitiously timed. In the doorway he met 
an emerging porter with a bulky, familiar- 
looking pigskin traveling bag in each hand. 
Heavily he threw himself against the 
porter’s rotund chest. 

“Drop them, right where you are!” he 
commanded. And though the porter 
knew no word of English, he obeyed with- 
out question. 

Five paces behind the porter walked the 
recalcitrant Prince. 

“A minute with your Serene Highness!”’ 
Carter craved, with a grip upon the lapel 
of the youth’s gray Norfolk jacket that 
would not be denied. 

“But I have not the minute,” Cziraky 
objected, struggling to be free. “I must 
not the train miss.” 

“After my minute you won’t mind miss- 
ing it,” was the American’s rejoinder. 
“For my part, I can’t see why you’re in 
such an infernal hurry, anyhow. What’s 
the matter with Venice? J know it isn’t 
Coney Island, but you haven’t any such 
standard of comparison. Certainly it 
has Lucerne lashed at the mast. Come, 
sit down, Princie. I would have a word 
with thee!” 

The Prince’s rebellion took an aggres- 
sive turn. He embraced Carter with both 
arms. 

“If you not let me go,”’ he said, sharply, 
“T throw you as in the Kursaal garden.” 

But as he bent forward for the threat- 
ened grip, Carter hissed in his ear: 

“The Rose Lady is here, you idiot. Now 
will you be good?” 

And at that the hold of His Highness 
abruptly relaxed. For half a second he 
stood passive. Then: 

“No, no,” he said, shaking his head. 
“You think to make of me the fool, once 
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more, again. Yes? But I am not so easy 
made the fool.” 

“T have never made a fool of you,” 
Carter protested. “I misunderstood you. 
That was all. Now I understand, and I 
tell you she is here in Venice—now, today. 
I have seen her. She told me she threw 
you the rose. She thinks you’re the 
George Washington—the Napoleon Bona- 
parte—the—Kossuth of the fiddle string. 
I know her name and I know her address. 
And if you are a very good little Princie, 
you shall have them both.” 

Thoroughly amenable once more, under 
the stimulus of this emphatic assurance, 
the romantic young nobleman consented 
to sit down. And Carter, in a chair facing 
him, read him the conditions of a new 
pact. It was his purpose, he told him, 
to be very lenient with him. Most men 
would have resented his course of action, 
would have thrown him over, would have 
let him return to his fiddling in Swiss 
summer gardens. But Carter gave the 
Prince his word that he was not like most 
men. He had set his heart on making a 
success of him. And so he had found the 
Rose Lady for him. He had also brought 
him back his money. He would re-engage 
the royal suite for him. Once more he 
should have Oscar, his valet. He should 
have the leadership of the Hungarian Band, 
too, at the new cafe on the Great White 
Way in little old New York. 

And for all of this he asked only one small 
return. For seven days he must be patient. 
For seven days he must forget the Rose 
Lady. For seven days he must be one of 
the Tuttle party. 

“But the Rose Lady,” objected His 
Highness. “She may in seven days be 
gone away.” 

“On the contrary,” declared Carter, 
“she will be still in Venice. She and her 
mother have taken an apartment here 
for a month. I swear it to you, Princie, 
on the honor of my Revolutionary for- 
bears.” 

“And that other lady—that what you 
call Guest! I have not to love make with 
her?” 

“Nix on the love thing,”’ agreed Carter. 
“Only be nice to her. Tell her she has the 
most beautiful eyes you ever saw. Tell 
her her voice haunts your dreams. Tell 
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her she reminds you of the Princess of 
Wurzburger or Pilsner or some other 
German brew. Pay her a few harmless, 
ineffective and uncompromising compli- 
ments, and I shall be satisfied. If you 
find it getting on your nerves, switch off 
to Mrs. Tuttle. Practice on ’em both, 
Princie, my lad, and then, when your day 
really comes, and you meet the Rose Lady, 
you'll be in fine form.” 

And without further cavil or demur the 
Prince consented. Moreover he grasped 
Carter’s hand and shook it warmly. 

“T thank you,” he said, his voice aquiver. 
“T am very relieved. You know not what 
I suffer. In all my poverty I never before 
make such sacrifice. To pay back those 
monies I borrow on my locket, which I 
show to you in Lucerne. Never, never 
did I think to part with that. But now 
I get it back once. Now I happy am again, 
you see.” 

But Carter was less jubilant. He had 
won out for the moment, it was true; 
had won against odds, which for a time 
seemed overwhelming; had won again 
purely through the intervention of his good 
friend, the Dame. But he had been re- 
quired to make concessions, and he ques- 
tioned whither those concessions would 
lead him. That which twenty-four hours 
ago had appeared to be plain sailing, had 
suddenly become a course checkered with 
reefs. The romance of his imagination 
was proving no romance at all. The girl 
was not attracted by the Prince, and the 
Prince detested the girl. So long as he 
alone supplied the news of the courtship 
to the world, all would be well; but the 
day when other correspondents should 
swoop down upon his preserves and, inter- 
viewing the principals, discover the fake 
character of his sensation, could not much 
longer be delayed. 

This, indeed, was the exploiter’s chief 
fear. Lesser dangers lay in the possibility 
of Cziraky’s unaided discovery of the 
Rose Girl and a repetition of his rebellion, 
of Isabelle’s open quarrel with her pre- 
tending suitor, of the failure of Guest pere 
to enter his protest before the retirement 
of the Prince from the field. 

Already Carter had determined that 
conveyance of the tidings of the situation 
to Isabelle’s father should not be left to 
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chance. It was quite in the line of his 
journalizitc duty to secure the millionaire’s 
views on the threatened alliance; and so, 
to obtain the Russian address of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer without in any way 
revealing his object, became one of the 
most vital of his immediate tasks. 

The opportunity for its accomplishment 
occurred that afternoon at the Lido, the 
Venetian bathing beach, to which Carter, 
marshalling his little party of tourists, 
had proposed an excursion. The proposal 
had been preceded by a private conference 
with Isabelle Guest, whom he found still 
bitter against Cziraky, 

“Don’t mind him,” he had said to her 
with a knowing wink. “Princes, you know, 
do not spoon like us of common clay. It 
isn’t their way. Instead of going straight 
to the girl, they circle the aviation field 
and drop down on her mother, if she has 
one. If she isn’t so provided, they go for 
her chaperone. Princie, therefore, devoted 
himself to your friend, Mrs. Tuttle. He 
thought that was the first move in the 
game. I’ve slipped it to him that Ameri- 
can girls are not won in that way, and now 
he’s ready to hand the sugar candy to 
you.” 

Carter had taken his camera to the Lido 
and had snapped the Prince and Isabelle 
in a dozen different poses, more or less 
conventional. To his delight Cziraky 
was politely assiduous in his attentions 
to the young lady, and the canny exploiter 
had observed with pleasure not wholly 
unmixed with pain that the Detroit girl 
was radiant in consequence. 

It thus happened that Pauline Tuttle 
who had made similar observation ap- 
pealed to Carter as to the advisability 
of permitting this progressive intimacy. 
Her husband, wishing to be able to say 
that he had swum in the Adriatic, had gone 
off in search of a bathing suit and a bath 
house, and Carter and she awaited his 
reappearance on the terrace of the new 
Excelsior Hotel. 

“TI am sorry you brought that man here,” 
she said frankly. ‘Isabelle is so foolish, 
and I have very little control over her,” 

Carter pretended surprise. 

“Why, he’s all wool and a yard wide,” 
he returned. “I thought I was doing her 
a service.” 
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“Her father wouldn’t listen to her 
marrying a foreigner.” 

“He wouldn’t have to listen. They 
could quietly go South—elope, you know.” 

Mrs. Tuttle’s eyes of china blue took on 
a look of alarm. 

“Surely he wouldn’t attempt that?” she 
gasped. 

“What won’t a fellow attempt when he’s 
daffy over a girl, as he is?” 

“Mr. Guest would never forgive me— 
never,” she prophesied. 

“Then you had better send for him to 
ccme here and take command” was 
Carter’s suggestion. “Is he still in St. 
Petersburg?”’ 

“No, he’s gone to Moscow.” 

“You know his hotel?” 

“Yes. Isabelle had a wire from him this 
morning.” 

“Then why not wire him the situation?” 
said Carter. 

“Tsabelle would be furious,” she faltered. 
“She’d never forgive me.” 

“Would you feel better if he was in- 
formed how the cat is jumping?” 

“T certainly should, and yet I—I— 
really hardly dare.” 

“Let George do it!’ Carter grinned. 
“Give me the name of his hotel, and I’ll wire 
him on my own responsibility. Between 
you and me, Mrs. Tuttle, I don’t mind 
confessing that I’m all gone on Miss 
Guest myself, and I’m in no mood to see 
her carried off by such scum as an Hun- 
garian princelet.” 

“Mr. Guest is at the Hotel Kremlin,” 
said Pauline. 

vu 

Two more days of sightseeing slipped 
by without any change in the general 
situation. To Carter’s telegram to Mos- 
cow, outlining the little romance and 
requesting a prompt expression of opinion, 
no reply had been received. Meanwhile 
the Prince, tamed by a promise, was 
gallantry itself, and Isabelle Guest dwelt 
in an Elysium all her own. The exploiter’s 
cables had now been supplemented with 
letters for the Sunday editions, each 
illustrated with a plethora of photographs. 
From his principals in New York the pro- 
jectors of the new Cafe, he had received 
two brief despatches. The first merely 
commented, ‘“Good Work.” The second 
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announced: ‘“‘You’ve caught the country,” 
and advised: ‘Go the limit.” 

Yet all the while Carter was prey to a 
growing uneasiness. He was constantly 
reminded that he had paid dearly for the 
retention of the Prince in Venice. If the 
Rose Girl were anywhere but here, all 
might work out as he had planned, but 
owing to her presence his project was in 
momentary danger. He was not sure, 
either, that he could depend on Papa Guest 
to play the part assigned to him. Both 
Isabelle and her friend Pauline had de- 
clared that the millionaire was violently 
opposed to foreigners as matrimonial 
possibilities. Still, might he not, being 
wrapped up in his fair daughter, yield to 
her wishes in the matter? In that event 
the rupture between the supposed lovers 
would be brought about by Cziraky, and 
that was not what he desired. To carry 
out his plot, the Prince must be lovelorn. 
Otherwise there would be small interest 
in his American pilgrimage at the head of 
a native Hungarian band. 

At the same time, while harassed by 
these threatening possibilities, the young 
American was smarting under a sensation 
altogether new to him. Propinquity 
had served to excite within his hitherto 
immune sensibilities a warm admiration 
for this dashing Detroit girl. Those very 
qualities which repulsed His Serene High- 
ness—her Amazonian bearing, her inde- 
pendence of thought and action, her loud 
laughter, her free speech, her supreme 
confidence in her father’s dollars—all 
strongly appealed to the self-made Tommy 
Carter; and though he knew that Cziraky’s 
attentions were enforced, he nevertheless 
envied his every smile which bared for 
him the sumptuous Isabelle’s glistening 
teeth. 

When, tiierefore, on the evening of the 
fifth day of his stay in Venice, he found 
himself paired with Miss Guest at the 
Cafe Florian, the Prince having pleaded 
sudden indisposition and departed for his 
hotel, it was an oasis of rare delight in 
the barren desert of his self-denial. 

Their party, augmented by half a dozen 
new American acquaintances, fellow-guests 
at the Europa, was the gayest in the place. 
Their merriment rang loud. Song and 
laughter echoed from ancient wall to an- 
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cient wall, with an accompaniment of 
clinking glasses, and minutes ran unheeded 
into hours. Through the never-closed 
door of the Cafe Carter saw the great 
square without, bathed in an instant with 
the pale green sheen of the late risen moon, 
and seeing it, was seized with a sudden 
romantic desire. 

With lips close to the entrancingly pink 
ear of the young woman beside him he 
murmured softly his proposal. 

“Come—you and me—a gondola to- 
gether—in the moonlight.” 

Her eyes danced with mischief. 

“But—” she whispered, hesitant. 

“They'll never miss us,” he encouraged. 
“Say nothing, slip off quietly. If any- 
thing is said, I'll volunteer to find you. 
Then I’ll join you, outside, by the new 
campanile. Are you game?” 

One of the party was telling a story. 
The others hung on his words, awaiting 
the climax. When the end was reached, 
Carter and Isabelle were stepping into a 
gondola from the steps of the Piazetta. 

“Tt’s like an elopement,” she laughed 
as they settled into their places in the 
felze. 

“T wish it were an elopement,” returned 
her companion, with crude gallantry. But 
she made no rejoinder. 

When, however, they had chosen their 
course—Isabelle delighted in viewing the 
palaces which lined the Grand Canal— 
Carter reverted. to the subject. 

“If you were only more democratic, 
Kiddo!” he said regretfully. “But it has 
to be a prince for yours.” 

She tossed her head, with a laugh. 

“Any girl can marry an American,” was 
her reply. “It’s not every one that can 
become a princess.” 

“Nor every one that wants to.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. They’d probably 
want to if they could afford it. Girls 
don’t want a lot of things, when they 
know they can’t have them.” 

Carter dropped his serious tone. It 
didn’t fit him, and he knew it. 
the time was not ripe for him to essay a 
rivalry to Cziraky. 

“How has little Ernest been behaving?” 
he asked lightly. 

“He’s a dear,” was her answer. 


he’s awfully shy.” 


“But 


Besides - 
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“That’s characteristic of the deer,’”’ he 
told her. And then he asked bluntly, 
“You’ve learned to love him, eh?” 

“Why, Mr. Carter,” she exclaimed, 
“how stupid you are at times. Love him! 
Love! Not ina thousand years. I haven’t 
even thought of such a thing. It’s fortu- 
nate for me that I can endure him. I’ve 
made myself do that.” 

For a moment the young man was silent. 

“Then—then,” he stammered, “if it 
should all come to nothing—if—if—well, 
if Princie should back gracefully out, it 
wouldn’t break your heart, eh?” 

“No,” she said decisively. ‘Oh, ‘no. 
But—my pride—I fear my pride would 
suffer a great deal.”” She paused, thought- 
fully, and then with a little laugh, went on, 
“But I have no notion of that. He knows 
that papa is very rich, doesn’t he? 1 have 
tried to make him understand that. And, 
1 suppose you told him.” 

“T told him that you employed a maid 
just to count your money—that Rocke- 
feller and Morgan borrowed from your 
father every time they ran short; that he 
had to build a new bank every month to 
hold his surplus income.” 

“What a friend to have!” she cried 
merrily. ‘What a darling, unselfish boy 
you are!” 

“Ain’t I the creamy Camembert?” 
chuckled Carter. “I’m just the delicat- 
essen thing with toasted crackers.” In 
his exuberance he seized Miss Guest’s 
hand and squeezed it with enthusiastic 
excess, and at that moment he hated the 
Prince, hated the projectors of the Cafe 
des Boulevardes, hated his business, hated 
all subterfuge. 

Propelled by the rhythmic sweep of the 
gondolier’s long oar the sable gondola 
glided smoothly over the moon-gemmed 
ripples of the canal, between centuries of 
romance. Palace after palace, each rich 
with histories of love, passion and intrigue, 
and each as mute as rich, loomed and 
faded like so many ghosts of the ages, as 
this man and this woman, prey to the eerie 
influences of the night, were borne silently 
on the way of the flooding tide. 

It was late and Venice here seemed 
sleeping beneath a silver pall. For a time 
the voices of the two in the gondola were 
hushed. The regular grind of the oar 
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against its notched fulcrum and the 
echoing plash of stirred waters but empha- 
sized the stillness. 

But presently, fitting into the mood of 
the voyagers, accentuating rather than 
disturbing the caressing serenity of the 
hour, there was carried to their ears 
faintly, yet sweetly, as from very far, 
the vibrant melody of what seemed to 
them dream music. 

Again Carter laid his hand upon Isa- 
belle’s, softly this time, with a tenderness 
that was new and strange to him. 

“Listen!’’ he murmured. “Listen!” 

And as they listened the notes came 
clearer; the tones defined themselves. 

“I thought it was someone singing,”’ the 
girl whispered, “but it is a violin.” At 
the next moment the tones dwindled 
again and slowly faded. 

“It is someone playing up that side 
canal,’ Carter determined. And then he 
addressed the gondolier: “Hi, there, 
Pietro Pagliacci, turn around. Finda da 
mu-seek-a!”’ 

“Si, si, signor,” came the answer. And 
even as it came, the gondola circled, then 
crossed at an angle, and swung easily into a 
narrow waterway on the right. So narrow 
was it that the moonlight, cut off by the 
higher encroaching buildings, penetrated 
only in patches where there were openings 
between, or illuminated the upper stories 
of the edifices on one side with a sort of 
frieze of silver white. 

But as they rounded a little curve a 
light peered at them out of the black, 
streaking the inky waters. 

“It’s a lantern on the prow of the fid- 
dler’s gondola,” Carter interpreted. And 
then, while he was still speaking, the music 
ceased. 

The cessation, however, was brief. 
Almost directly there floated down as from 
the skies, an exquisite harmony of chords, 
and together the two in the boat lifted 
their eyes to where on a balcony, in the 
full flood of the moontide, stood a figure 
in white—the slim, lissom figure of a girl, 
her bared arm moving with infinite grace 
to and fro in time to the measure. 

“It is a serenade,” cried Isabelle in 
delight. “Oh, how lovely! How per- 
fectly lovely! He has played to her and 
now she is answering him.” 
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As they drew nearer, Carter, his eyes 
still on the player, caught his breath 
sharply, experiencing abruptly a shock of 
dismay. For beyond all mistaking the 
girl fiddling there in the moonlight was the 
Rose Girl. 

Instantly he hailed the gondolier. 

“Stoppa!” he cried. “Here! 
here. We don’t want to—”’ 

But Isabelle was differently minded. 

“No, no,”’ she commanded. “Go on, 
goon. I want to see the lover. Go close 
to his gondola, so that our light will fall 
upon him.” 

The gondolier had been taught by expe- 
rience that the Americana is to be obeyed 
in preference to the Americano. He pro- 
ceeded therefore without hesitation. 

“T must see what the creature looks 
like that can draw a girl out on her bal- 
cony to play a violin to him at this hour 
of the night,”” was Miss Guest’s explana- 
tion to Carter of her arbitrary action. 

If he made rejoinder it was lost on his 
companion, for at that instant the prow 
of the gondola in which they were seated 
glided, within an inch of grazing, along 
the side of the other, the full glow of its 
headlight, surrounding and revealing like 
a calcium, the familiar figure of that young 
Hungarian prince whose indisposition an 
hour previously had forced him to ex- 
change the delight of Miss Guest’s com- 
pany for the seclusion of his hotel. 

He stood there with head thrown back 
and eyes upraised, drinking rapturously 
the sweetness of that melodic benison. 
His own violin was lowered. He held it, 
depending, in his left hand. His right 
hand gripped the bow. Isabelle noted 
these details, but most of all she noted 
his rapt absorption. Of their passing 
gondola he was utterly oblivious. 

When they were quite out of earshot 
she turned to Carter. 

“Who—who is that marble-faced thing 
—that—that—”’ 

“Girl on the fire escape?” he supplied, 
with an effort to make a laughing matter 
of what he dreaded might be serious. 
“That’s the new Juliet. Not the dead one 
they have buried up at Verona, but a new 
one—a flossy with red hair, who takes 
violin lessons and—” 

“Why didn’t you tell me the Prince 


Wait 
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plays the violin?” she interrupted impe- 
riously. “Why didn’t you suggest that 
he serenade me?” 

“To tell the truth,” replied Carter, “I 
regarded it as the skeleton in his closet. 
I didn’t think he’d like it trotted out.” 

“What do you mean? Why should it be 
a skeleton? Is it possible that he—that 
he—gives lessons on the violin? That he’s 
her music master?” 

The temptation was strong upon him 
to tell her the truth and profit by the 
ensuing disillusion. But whatever gain 
might be his, sentimentally, would be 
more than balanced by the wreckage of 
his enterprise. At all hazards he must 
make good with his employers. And so 
he laughed a little laugh of ridicule. 

“Nothing doing in the music lesson 
business,”’ he chirruped. “Oh, dear no. 
Fancy a Serene Highness instructing 
pupils how to wring squeals from the cat- 
gut! No, no, kiddo. But it’s this way: 
To me a man that plays the piano or pulls 
a bow is only half a man. He’s only just a 
step away from being a cute little sister. 
That’s how I feel, and so I kept it dark 
that Princie liked to dally with the Sonata 
thing.” 

“T’ll never speak to him again, never,” 
Isabelle declared passionately. ‘“Pretend- 
ing to, be in love with me and sneaking 
off to serenade that red-headed woman.” 

“If anything were needed to prove him 
the real thing in titles, it was just this,” 
Carter told her. ‘You wanted a prince, 
didn’t you? Well, when you get a prince 
you get this with him every time. Now, 
if you are the sensible girl I take you to 
be, you’ll be good and say just nothing at 
all. Since you don’t love him—and you 
say you don’t—what’s the odds?” 
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“T will not be humiliated,”’ she answered 
with emphasis. 

“Why, an American girl who becomes 
a Serene Highness digs humiliation out 
by the roots and forgets it,” was Carter’s 
rejoinder. 

The profitless discussion was continued 
through the back canals, was pursued 
with wavering advantage along the main 
Venetian waterway, and ceased only at 
the steps of the Hotel Europa, where 
Carter handed his companion ashore. 

Then he stood waiting while she crossed 
the apparently deserted terrace, and 
passed through the wide doorway to the 
dimly lighted interior. And when she had 
disappeared, he still stood lost for a mo- 
ment in reflection. One _of the contin- 
gencies he had feared had arisen. The 
Prince had found the Rose Lady for 
himself. And another contingency which 
he had not foreseen had developed. He, 
too, had found a Rose Lady—a glorious 
American beauty—who, in spite of his 
will, was crippling his efforts to round out 
his undertaking to a successful issue. 

He turned to step back into the gon- 
dola, but was arrested by a figure emerging 
from the shadows of the terrace. 

“Am I right in assuming that 1 speak 
to His Serene Highness, Prince Ernest 
of Cziraky?”’ 

The questioner, standing revealed in 
the moonlight, was middle-aged, tall, 
smooth shaven. Carter ran him over with 
estimating eye and recognized another 
contingency. It was the advance guard 
of the army of special correspondents that 
he had been trying to avoid. 

“Vot you essoom,’’ he said, adopting on 
impulse a Weber-Fieldian dialect, ‘“‘iss 
correction.”’ 


(To be continued ) 


As to circumstances—I don’t believe in circumstances. The people who get on in 
this world are the people who get up and look for the circumstances they want, and if 


they can’t find them, make them. 


—George Bernard Shaw. 








GAe GIRL, 
“Ae DOLLAR 


And Ghe BULL | 


Wi// Levington Comfort 


Author of 
“Fate Knocks at the Door,” “She Buildeth Her House,” “Routledge Rides Alone” 


fiction might be gathered together 

in one wing of the library of Con- 
gress and labeled, “The Girl, the Dollar 
and the Bull.” 

A stranger being critically informed 
that the short story is particularly an 
American expression, would find that the 
American novel is usually a short story 
enlarged. The same 


r ‘HE great mass of recent American 


—womanhood—are not matters for the 
writer of today to use as story material. 

The Dollar story is a devotion of many 
issues and explains itself. It infests the 
so-called man’s magazine, and the man’s 
book. It has found its way on the theory 
that men are so occupied downtown with 
the money-master, that stories in the same 
rut will best appeal to their calcined intel- 
ligence. The theory 
has worked out. 





elements, the same plot 
turnings and devices; 
the same man-handled 
materials are caught 
and whipped through 
varying lengths of tale. 

First, the Girl. This 
is a love story. The 


as man. 
mundane. 





The American fiction-writer 
equips his woman with every- 
thing to make her common 
She is glib, pert, 

Her mind is a 
chatter-mill; she is a crea- 
ture of fur, paint, hair and is 
absurdly young. 


The Bull story stands 
for the physical adven- 
ture story. The essen- 
tial banality of a large 
portion of these prod- 
ucts is truly difficult to 
conceive in anything 








love of man and woman 
which these stories ex- 
ploit, regarded by an adult whose mental 
surfaces are fresh and slightly warmed 
with ideals, must appear shifty and 
pestilential. The American fiction-writer 
equips his woman with everything to make 
her common as man. She is glib, pert, 
mundane. Her mind is a chatter-mill; she 
is a creature of fur, paint, hair and is 
absurdly young. The clink of coins is her 
most favorable accompaniment; and her 
giving of self is a sort of disrobing formality. 
The men who pursue her are forward and 
solicitous. The minds and souls of real 
women, the eternal challenging abstraction 


like its real propor- 
tion. These stories are 
founded on the fight. The men who write 
them have not fared forth into the red 
open nor the gray seas. They have missed 
the big symphony behind the actual 
striking, straining, maiming, withering 
and healing of arms, legs and nerves. They 
do not respond to the deeper emotions 
which occasionally exist, nor to the usual 
emptiness behind the fight of man and 
man for a throne, a woman or the right 
to live. These have their place in boy- 
books and in the boy-parts. of men’s lives, 
but the books and magazines now con- 
sidered are multiplied for adults and as 
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such are stunted and diseased. Only here 
and there is a bit of real work—usually by 
a woman. The men writers seem hung up 
to dry at twenty-five. There is no man- 
hood of mind. 


* * * 


Nowhere is the insincerity of the age 
more shamelessly brought forth than in 
the fiction market. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Lie which abides in the pits of trade 
has marked it for its own. The products 
are thick with its power, clotted with its 
vitality. American writers have defeated 
themselves with their wonderful facility. 
They serve King Quantity; they are knit 
with his metallic soul. Just as the race 
loves that which is physical in woman, 
that which is flaring in art, and superficial 
in music, so it worships the obvious and 
the material in fiction. 

How clearly is this 
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qualities open to rich development. From 
a spirit of chivalry, if from no other, the 
man who has begun to win should develop 
these latent values. 

Given a quiet room, and some thousand 
sheets of white paper, an evolved and 
decent mind may build a structure which 
rises through four planes of activity. The 
possibilities are so great that the real 
worker must praise God at each day’s 
beginning. Doing his fullest and his 
bravest for a year, his own faculties are 
endowed with power and finish—equal to 
all the other good his work may accom- 
plish. The average writer brings forth 
from his shop the same result that he calls 
from the woman who mates with him— 
a document of physical disorder. Art and 
the woman are dead to him in all their 
lovelier dimensions. 

This is a bleak age. 
A man with the soul 





brought out in the lives 
of the numerous Amer- 
ican writers and art- 
workers who. divorce 
the wives of their youth 
in the first-fame-flush. 
They are not ready for of 


ten,”’ 


© race. 





This is a bleak age. 
play or picture is either ‘“‘rot- 
or ‘swell’? —in the 
mind of the average patron : 
and the young worker with 
the fine tools of expression is 
caught in the furlous current 


of a hack can never 
whip these generations 
of America. A book, 
play or picture is either 
“rotten,” or “swell”— 
in the mind of the 
average patron; and 


A book, 








the world’s praise; the 
first tokens of success 
from a vapid surfaceage have caught them 
with their character-skeletons still rubbery. 
At such a time, more than any other, 
work should be their whole thought. Their 
terrible restlessness for completion is not 
answered by their own capacity to toil 
and serve, but they would find it in union 
with some beyond-woman. This should 
be regarded as a brutally frank confession 
that these authors and artists have not 
learned to look within, and are not building 
the qualities essential for greater work. 
No note of objection is sounded here 
against separations of men and women, 
but when these are coincident with the 
sudden rise of material fortune, they can 
almost certainly be said to proclaim a 
streakiness of growth. No man is fit for 
his greatest work who has not built great 
powers of inner sustaining—upon which a 
mate may lean as well as the producer 
himself. If a woman has held to him 
through the gruelling punishments of 
early years, it is safe to say that she has 


the young worker with 
the fine tools of ex- 
pression is caught in the furious current 
of the race . . . “Here are my years, and 
my devotion. Give me only, at the last, 
a tithe of thy lovely spirit that I may 
show men the real beauty which I now 


- see from afar.” This is the first cry of his 


ideals, but how faint is the sound against 
the answering roar of his world: “Here is 
food—pay the price; here is a woman to 
help you—buy her; here are your markets, 
but they want the labor of your hand, not 
of your soul. These are your mighty 
years; give them to me, and I will give 
you metal with which to buy all else!” 
For the world pays speedily and well 


alone for that which is common. 


The great worker must breast this tor- 
rent of the times, and come forth strong 
and clean. Besides, he must endure 
prodigies of failure and privation and 
scorn from imitators who crowd the worn 
ways of shame. 

A bleak age, indeed, for the lover of 
reality! There is no solitude for him to 
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go to for healing. The schools from which 
he has emerged are pandemoniums of 
preparation for so many thousand a year. 
In law he must be a scavenger first; in 
medicine he exchanges every conception 
of beauty and purity; in the church he 
must murder every thrilling impulse of 
modernity and return to the gods of his 
Nineteenth Century fathers; in literature 
he is called upon to serve quantity until 
the valor of his mind is stretched and 
inelastic; in painting he must bring his 
sacrifice to the stones of the lithographer, 
having them waylaid in the foothills of 
his growth to make posters and covers and 
calendars; in music he must be a tinkle- 
headed imitator whose product is a medley 
of strains that other composers have suc- 
ceeded with. His rest is broken by the 
needs of the money-master, his mornings 
turned to fear from it; his ardors and 
dreams for the world’s good are brushed 


ADVERSITY 


away before the imperious gesture of this 
need; distances, food, rest, friends, his 
house, his woman—all are held apart from 
him, until the beast is placated. At the 
door of every activity—there stands the 
Dollar-Dragon. It turns his love of woman 
into the body of desire; all her flaws are 
covered by the chattels at her girdle; the 
children she bears are branded with its fear. 

So a soul is required to cry into the 
teeth of a time like this: ‘You are evil in 
your every manifestation.” A greater 
soul still is required to hold a clean place 
until the vile currents of the hour cease 
butting against him and sweep around, 
singing his strength. Yet when one plays 
his own clean game against the world’s 
and wins—it is a victory. ... There is 
weariness in such a victory, too,—and 
one shudders when he looks (with a 
thought of the future) into the eyes of 
a child. 
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] WATCHED the sculptor’s hammer rise and fall, 
And saw the shapeless marble sheared away; 
And slowly, holding heart and eye in thrall 

A face took form beneath the chisel’s play. 


From night more ancient than recorded time 
It rose to beauty’s dawn; a spirit seemed 
To breathe within, from out its prison climb 
Where through the ages it had slept and dreamed. 


So wields adversity upon our lives 
His chisel and his hammer hopefully; 
Ofttimes, with blow on blow, he rives 
Away the marble, setting beauty free. 


He shapes our shapeless souls to wondrous deeds; 
He frees us from the bonds of circumstance; 
Yet none his high, unselfish purpose heeds— 
We rage at him and scorn deliverance! 


—Arthur Wallace Peach. 








“Che 


his job with the 

news company be- 
cause he had attained 
his majority—at least 
he would have given 
you this as the reason 
before he entered upon 
a recital of the more 
intimate and comprehensive details atten- 
dirig his dismissal and the strange adven- 
ture that befell him thereafter. 

When he went out for lunch on his 
twenty-first birthday he visited a savings 
bank and from it drew some three hundred 
dollars. This sum represented what he 
had managed. to tuck away since he had 
Started to peddle papers a few years before; 
and now that he had a position that amply 
provided for his simple needs—he had no 
one to care for but himself—he had made 
up his mind to buy, as a side issue, a half 
interest in a news-stand up town. 

As he walked along Broadway in the 
bright noonday sunlight Finneran felt 
the burden of his years quite as much as 
that of the small fortune in his pocket, 
and regarding himself as citizen and capi- 
talist the idea seized him to celebrate both 
estates with what he termed a “swell 
feed.” Forthwith he turned in at a res- 
taurant with low ceilings and high prices 
and ordered a meal such as he thought be- 
fitting to the occasion. 

Now Finneran was by no means a model 
youth; he possessed nearly all the milder 
failings usually to be found in those of his 
age and kind. A moderately indulged 
passion for dark cigars, light beers and 
vaudeville was about as far as he ever 
strayed from the “straight and narrow 
path.” 

And now as he sat at the table upon 
which the deferential waiter was carefully 
arranging his repast he thought of a 
sketch he had seen the night before in 
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which a young man 
dined in his bachelor 
apartment and was 
served by his “man”; 
he recalled how very 
nice everything seemed ; 
the shining silver and 
glistening cutglass; the 
easy grace with which 
the “man” had wound the snowy napkin 
around the wine bottle. 

So Finneran ordered a pint of cham- 
pagne. He had never tasted it before, but 
was he not twenty-one? And was not 
this his birthday? 

I 

The first actuality that presented itself 
to Finneran’s jumbled senses was that he 
was standing on the platform of a good- 
sized railway station entirely unfamiliar 
to him. It was some seconds before he 
could urge his aching limbs into motion 
and every step cost him a pang of anguish 
in the cerebral region—pangs that were 
not lessened when he learned that he was 
a few hundred miles away from New York. 

With the discovery that his watch, 
scarf-pin, and all but thirty-five cents 
were gone came a fleeting, hazy recollec- 
tion of the day before and then his fuddled 
mind cleared a bit and he straightened up. 

“Trimmed!” said he. 

He walked through the spacious waiting 
room of the station and out into the streets 
of the strange city which he traversed for 
a considerable distance. As he plodded 
along he summed up the situation thus: 
for the first time in his life he had gotten 
drunk; he had, beyond all question, lost 
his job by not returning to the office; he 
had been robbed and had boarded or been 
put on a train—how, when or where he 
did not know—and here he was—every- 
thing he owned in the world gone and not 
a friend to whom he might turn! 

Perhaps the full portent of his plight 
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did not descend upon him at once as he 
observed sententiously: 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 

Rather than wondering what he was 
going to do he set about viewing his sur- 
roundings. He found himself in an ‘out- 
lying section of the city where there were 
few tall buildings and many open lots. 
Ahead of him a short distance he saw a 








For some time they talked and it appeared that 
Muller had that very morning sold the place for 
@ snug sum in cash 


rambling, old-fashioned, white building 
with green blinds and from whose wide 
porch reared an unsightly gilt sign pro- 
claiming the place to be Muller’s Hotel. 

The waning day had grown chilly and 
Finneran quickened his pace as he pic- 
tured the possibility of a meal that might 
be procured for very little money. He 
entered by way of the bar-room which 
had probably been a show-place of the 
town thirty or more years ago. Its pon- 
derous, ornate mahogany bar, now black 
with time, was backed by dimmed mirrors 
set in dusty, carved framework, and in the 
centre was an ale-pump with its queer 
handles pointing upward over the once 
brightly polished spigots. 

A few old sporting prints and grimy 
engravings hung on the walls beside age- 
dulled lithographs, and a decrepit German 
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clock with a dingy dial banged out the 
hours incorrectly from a vantage point 
between the two windows. 

The place was destitute of customers. 
Behind the bar stood a quaint figure—a 
little, roly-poly sort of man who wore a 
faded velveteen jacket with green lapels. 
His rotund, smiling face was surmounted 
by a black silk cap which he carried in 
rather a jaunty manner completely at 
variance with the rest of his attire. 

He was caressing an enormous black 
cat that lay stretched out at full length on 
the bar. As Finneran approached he left 
off and inquired affably with a rich German 
accent what he might serve. 

“A high glass of milk,’”’ answered. Fin- 
neran, noting with some satisfaction a 
splendid cheese and a huge bow! of crackers 
at the further end of the bar. His hunger 
partially appeased, Finneran turned his 
attention to the cat. 

“Some cat,’’ he remarked as he reached 
out a hand to stroke the animal. 

“O-oh, mein herr, be careful, please— 
he has a very bad disposition. He is —” 
but the words of the little man behind the 
bar died out in his astonishment as he saw 
the cat rise indolently and after regarding 
Finneran in a critical sort of way ambled 
over to him and butted its head against 
the outstretched palm in assured friendli- 
ness. 

“Gracious goodness, Karl!” gasped the 
German, “what has come into you, yet?” 
Then to Finneran, “He don’t like nobody— 
he bites.” 

Finneran was one of those strange 
anomalies of his sex who do not exclude 
cats in their affection for animals in general, 
and this Karl seemed to understand per- 
fectly as he suffered Finneran to scratch 
his head behind the ears to the unbounded 
amazement of the little proprietor. 

As if the extraordinary demonstration 
on the part of the cat had served as a 
formal introduction his master, after re- 
plenishing Finneran’s glass from the milk 
pitcher, asked, 

“You are from New York, yes?” 

“Yep,” sighed Finneran, “I am,’ adding 
after a gulp, “‘an’ I wisht I was back.” 

Further pleasantries were preeluded by 
the entrance of a rough-appearing man 
whose close-set, nervous eyes scanned 
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the room and all in it before he reached 
the bar. In a hoarse voice he ordered a 
glass of whisky and shivered as he tossed 
it off. 

The cat had taken up a dignified posi- 
tion on the end of the bar, sitting with his 
shiny forepaws close together and his tail 
curved majestically in front of them, an 
inch or so of it turned up. Next to the 
cat there stood an ancient stone match- 
safe and into this the newcomer suddenly 
thrust his hand. It was evident that Karl 
either mistrusted the movement or dis- 
liked the man’s looks, for he hooked out 
viciously and left a long, bloody scratch 
across the back of the impudent hand. 

“Aha, you see?” said the proprietor, 
ignoring the man’s oaths and addressing 
himself to Finneran, “He knows!”’ 

The man, sucking his wound and mut- 
tering to himself, after another searching 
survey of the room, departed. 

“Gee, that was a tough lookin’ guy,” 
commented Finneran. “Did you notice 
his eyes—so shifty and nervous like?” 

‘“He’s a stranger around here,’ said 
Muller, the proprietor. 

“The cat had his number, all right,” 
laughed Finneran. 

For some time they talked and it ap- 
peared that Muller had that very morning 
sold the place for a snug sum in cash which 
even now was in the safe at the end of the 
bar and that in a few weeks he and Karl 
would journey to the Fatherland, there to 
live out their days in comfort. 

After Muller had lighted a fire in the old 
stove he left the room and Finneran gazed 
out into the gathering gloom of the night. 
Alone, he lost himself in the depths of 
despair from which he was aroused by the 
return of Muller who bore a bowl of steam- 
ing soup, of which he graciously invited 
Finneran to partake. They sat at a big 
round table, and while the little, old 
German babbled away, sometimes to 
unlistening ears, Finneran took on new 
courage. 

At length a few straggling customers 
came in and he was left to his own devices. 
A cold, drizzling rain was falling, and as 
the stragglers began to leave they spoke 
loudly ‘of the nasty weather and turned 
up their coat collars before going out.: 

It was indeed a gloomy prospect; but 
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Finneran at last pulled himself together, 
got up and bade Muller good-night. He 
could not bring himself to ask even a 
night’s shelter from the man who had 
already shown him, a total stranger, such 
kindly hospitality. He figured he could 
find some cheap lodging house in the city 
and would look Muller up in the morning. 

The fire in the old stove was now crack- 
ling away and the cat had sprawled out 
his great length in. blissful repose on the 
metal mat beneath it. 

“Good-night,” said Finneran again, as 
he passed out. 

“Good-night, mein herr, come again,” 
called Muller. 

Finneran had closed the door behind 
him and sallied forth into the driving, 
pelting rain. Ahead the lights of ‘the town 
looked very: dim and cold to him as he 
splashed his way to the paved walk oppo- 
site and started on his march to—where? 

What a fool he was, he mused. Why 
had he not told Muller all about it instead 
of talking about the cat and listening to 
unimportant utterances? Muller was sym- 
pathetic and no doubt would have al- 
lowed him to sleep in the bar-room, at 
least, had he but asked. What was he 
to do, anyway? And thus his thoughts 
crowded one upon the other as he walked 
on. 
Could he find a cheap lodging house in 
this up-state city, he asked himself and 
then a picture of the old-fashioned place 
he had just left, with its crackling stove, 
came into his vision and -caused him to 
stop irresolute. 

“T’ll go back,” he said, and he retraced 
his steps. 

As he approached the house he saw 
light after light disappear—all save one— 
and then he discerned Muller’s globular 
figure come out on the porch and push 
back the chairs, piling one atop the other, 
then tilting them back against the wall. 
Then the little man vanished within the 
house, leaving the door open through 
which the solitary light shone. 

Finneran walked in and waited for a 
space. Muller did not return, nor was 
there a sound to be heard. Karl was still 
ensconced beneath the stove, the warm 
radiance of which held -for Finneran a 
strong appeal. Still Muller did not come. 
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Should he call out? Over in a corner was 
a massive ice-chest of ancient design with 
its myriad of doors, small and large, so 
tall that it towered to within two or three 
feet of the high ceiling. 

Finneran was hasty of impulse and now 
a thought came to him that took shape in 
action. He measured the height of the 
refrigerator, then lithely clambering up 
the front by means of the knobs and han- 
dles, he drew himself up on its dusty top 
where he lay at full length, panting at 
his exertion and daring. 

He soon found that he could here 
stretch his tired legs with a moderate 
degree of comfort and that the warmth at 
the top of the room was most welcome. 
Here he would stay and make his explana- 
tions in-the morning. He removed his 
coat and rolled it into a pillow just as 
Muller slowly entered the room. 

Finneran peered over the fancy cornice 
which bordered his place of concealment 
and watched the old man as he fastened 
the doors and windows for the night. 
This having been accomplished Muller 
went behind the bar and emptied the con- 
tents of a greasy cigar-box, which con- 
sisted of coins and bills, into a canvas bag. 
This he placed in the little iron safe at the 
end of the counter. 

It was then that Finneran realized 
what a foolhardy thing he had just done 
and what the consequences might be 
were he discovered, but there was no way 
out now. Karl emerged from under the 
stove, and with fore-legs extended to their 
utmost in front of him and his back 
curved upward to the highest point his 
hind legs could raise it, he yawned a prodi- 
gious yawn. 

“Ach, so,’”’ said Muller from behind the 
bar, “you are awake now? Aha, Karl- 
schen, you are the wise one—you know 
them all. If you could only speak!” 

As Finneran looked down the old man’s 
words recalled to him his natural gift of 
ventriloquism with which he had so often 
amused his companions and he now un- 
hesitatingly undertook to simulate what 
he imagined would be the “speaking” 
voice of a cat. 

oy can.’ 

Finneran had not stopped to conjecture 
what would result from his trick, but he 
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was none the less surprised.. The cat fin- 
ished its yawn and walked toward Muller 
who, in even, unruffled tones, exclaimed: 

“So you can speak, eh? I always knew 
it. Why have you not spoke before?” 

Nonplussed at Muller’s placid accep- 
tance of such a phenomenal thing as a 
talking cat, Finneran could scarcely com- 
mand himself to carry out what he had 
commenced, but as he saw Karl jump up 
on the round table and curl himself up for 
a further nap he managed to say with 
some effort: 

“Ask me in the morning.” 

“All right, Karlschen,’’ said Muller 
gently. 

Then he poured himself a glass of Kiim- 
mel which he drank to his image in the 
dimmed mirror back of the bar, saying, 
“Muller, you are getting old, yet.”” And 
he put out the remaining light and went 
off to bed. 

WI 

Tired and worn out as he was, Finneran 
fell asleep with a smile on his lips. Some 
hours after he awoke dimly conscious that 
the room was flooded with a soft, pale 
light. The storm had ceased and the moon 
had come from behind the fast-moving 
clouds. 

Stiff and sore from the hard surface upon 
which he had been lying, Finneran shifted 
his position and had just closed his eyes 
when he heard a slight metallic tapping 
sound. He raised himself on an elbow and 
gazed down into the weirdly lighted room. 
There kneeling before the little iron safe 
was the man with the close-set, nervous 
eyes. 

He was tinkering at the antiquated lock 
with a bit of steel wire. On the floor beside 
him stood a flash lantern, by the rays of 
which Finneran could make out lying 
around various strange tools and a sinister 
looking revolver. 

Now alertly awake Finneran figured 
he could easily overpower the man whose 
shaking hands betokened little strength, 
but he would alarm him in getting down 
from his perch and there was that ugly 
looking gun close at hand. 

The burglar continued to poke away at 
the lock of the safe, his labored breathing 
making almost inaudible the noise made by 
his metal instrument. 
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Suddenly there was a soft thud. 

The man turned with a fear-stifled 
gasp. In the moonlight across the room 
and facing him stood Karl. He had jumped 
down from his berth on the table and was 
taking his inevitable stretch—this time 
with highly arched back and jaws so widely 
agape that his gleaming, white fangs shone 
clearly in the white light. 

“What are you doing there?” came in 
a shrill, nasal voice. 

With a curious gurgling sound the bur- 
glar reached for his weapon and staggered 
to his feet. Karl, startled, jumped back 
on the round table. 

““Me-aouw! Muller, Muller, hurry up! 
Ha, ha, ha! Me-aouw!” again came the 
high-keyed voice at which the intruder 
uttered a horrid scream and fell to the 
floor writhing in a fit. 

Finneran was down in a twinkling— 
likewise Muller—and after the miscreant 
had been removed, bound and shrieking, 
to the prison ward of the hospital Finneran 
attempted to explain. 

. Iv 
Muller’s place did a great business that 


morning. The news of what had happened 
spread with astonishing rapidity and to 
those who crowded into the bar Muller 
pointed out Finneran as the hero of the 
occasion. 

“The cat deserves more credit than I 
do,”’ declared Finneran rather sheepishly. 

“They say they had ter put that feller 
in a straight-jacket up ter th’ hospital,” 
broke in a native, “an’ that he keeps 
a-ravin’ about a cat that spoke ter 
him,”’ and everyone burst into loud guf- 
faws. 

“Sh,” said Muller impressively in an 
undertone, “Karl can talk—I heerd him 
myself!” 

Vv 

When Finneran left for New York that 
day he rode in a Pullman, and the first 
thing he did on his arrival was to report 
to his “‘boss’’ to whom he related all that 
had befallen him. 

The ‘boss’ listened attentively, and 
when Finneran had done he said: 

“Anyone who has the nerve to hand me 
that cat story deserves to get away with 
it. Get back on the job!” 
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be yd bears no crown upon her brow; 
She boasts no lineage royal; 
Her dower is to humanity 
A heart that’s warm and loyal. 
The proud Republic’s child is she, 
The sovereign People’s daughter; 
Her winsomeness, her womanhood, 
Nature and Freedom taught her. 


No herald cries before her path; 
No frowning guards attend her; 

Her gracious ways proclaim her best, 
Her smile is her defender. 

Let Kingdoms pledge their regal dames— 
God bless the People’s daughter! 

Her winsomeness, her womanhood, 
Nature and Freedom taught her. 


m.' 











Just a Little Country Maiden 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


UST a little country maiden 
With no dower but health; 
Not with wit or beauty laden, 
Youth my only wealth. 
Yet the joy of life is mine; 
Earth seems fair, and dear. 
And I have no wish to shine 
In some lofty sphere. 


I have felt no vast ambition; 
Have not longed to roam. 

Hope each day attains fruition. 
Right within my home. 

Let the great world strain and strive, 
Never knowing rest. 

Mine the joy to be alive, 
And to do my best. 


So I tread my pathway singing, 
Light of heart, and free; 
Conscious that the days are bringing 
What belongs to me. 
Just a little country maid, 
Happy all the while; 
Quite content my path is laid 
With earth’s rank and file. 


There is less of trouble in it, 
Than in place and power; 

And more pleasure in each minute 
Than in fame’s best hour, 

Since content is in my heart, 
Nothing need I fear; 

I rejoice and do my part 
Knowing God is near. 


Never do I doubt or cavil, 
Over Nature’s Cause. 

My poor brain could not unravel 
Mysteries and laws. 

I am part of all the Plan; 
Portion of the scheme; 

So I do-the best I can, 
While I work and dream. 
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Ann Randolph 


HE plot is full of variety, but if dis- 
sected presents: Gloria Gray, sing- 
ing teacher—income small, oh, very 

small. Bosom friend recently widowed— 
or supposed to have been. Late husband 
was scion of Mayflower family which had 
refused to accept actress wife. Death of 
wealthy uncle of dear departed bestows 
fortune upon niece by marriage, on condi- 
tion that heiress visit relatives-in-law. 
Tears, refusals—fortunate intervention of 
Gloria Gray. “Widow is impersonated by 
Gloria; family repentant for former ill- 
treatment; eligible 
cousin falls victim to 
Gloria’s charms. 
Marriage is proposed 
and accepted, then— 
dead husband comes 
back to life! What 
happens to the wid- 
ow by proxy? 

Here is a farce 
that has the clever- 
ness of aSardou play. 
Adventures crowd so 
fast upon Gloria that 
she is overwhelmed— 
that is, if any situa- 
tion could overwhelm 
Miss May Irwin; for 
Gloria Gray is her 
latest role, and ‘‘The 
Widow by Proxy,” 
the new play into 
which she has put 
the magie of her 
personality. For four 
months last season, 
New York audiences 





Truly May Irwin has made ‘‘back to nature”’ 
a living motto 
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laughed over ‘“The Widow;”’ Boston wel- 
comes her at the Plymouth Theater on 
Labor Day, and people in other cities are 
eager for her to begin the long “road tour,” 
which will take her throughout the West 
and South. 

Everyone who has seen May Irwin in 
“The Widow by Proxy”’ declares that she 
has never had a more effective play. It is 
splendidly suited to her talents, and while 
the comedy never for a moment loses 
vitality, Miss Irwin is able to sing several 
of her inimitable songs without stepping 
out of the character 
of Gloria Gray, and 
thus the audience is 
twice blessed—with a 
very clever and amus- 
ing farce and with 
the personality of 
Miss Irwin. 

For who that has 
ever seen her can for- 
get the infectious op- 
timism of May Irwin? 
The mere mention of 
her name provokes a 
smile. Since as a 
child she joined Tony 
Pastor’s company at 
the old Metropolitan 
Theater, New York, 
back in 1877, and 
American theater- 
goers have been con- 
tracting the May Ir- 
win habit, until now, 
after some thirty-five 
years on the stage, 
this lively lady has 
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COMEDIENNE AND COOK: MAY IRWIN 





Thirty-five years and upwards on the stage in the most arduous roles, and—she is stili May Irwin 


multitudes of friends and admirers, in every 
state from coast to coast. 

She has her English following, also, for 
when Miss Irwin made her first appear- 
ance on the London stage, with Augustin 
Daly’s company in 1884, American talent 
was not on the sure footing oversea that it 
now holds. 

Besides being one of America’s leading 
comediennes, May Irwin has a reputation 
which she keeps “separate and distinct’ 
from her calling—she is a cook and house- 
keeper of note. Many a housewife who 
has never had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Irwin on the stage, can testify to the quality 
of a recipe bearing the Irwin stamp of 
approval. Yes, she can cook, and bake 
and brew, can Miss Irwin, and sweep, dust, 


clean and all the rest of it. Housekeeping 
is her pet diversion; she glories in it. 
Instead of touring Europe in the summer, 
Miss Irwin hastens to her model farm at 
Irwin Island, among the Thousand Islands, 
New York, and begins an arduous season 
in the kitchen, with her pots and pans, 
when she isn’t out of doors feeding the 
chickens, horses or pigs. Truly May Irwin 
has made “back to nature”’ a living motto, 
and the bloom in her cheeks, the light in 
her eyes and her wholesome youthfulness 
are not the least of the charms and rewards 
of her career. 

Thirty-five years and upwards on the 
stage, in the most arduous roles, and—she 
is still May Irwin. What more could one 
ask? 


THE SULKING DREAM 


Like the watched pot that never boils, no self-respecting dream ever comes true in 


the hour, or quite in the fashion of our hopes for it. 


It lurks, or sulks, until the back is 


turned, and then—for beauty always will have its own sweet way—steals in upon us 
unawares; or throws off its disguise of homeliness, and lo! we see that it was there already. 
We knew the dream, but did not realize its strange reality. 


—Roy Rolfe Gilson in “The Legend of Jerry Ladd.” 
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N schooldays the little plot of green lying 
close to Lake Champlain was always an 
interesting part of the old geography 

map. In later years this fascination of 
Vermont and her Green Mountains in- 
creased as history disclosed the important 
part played by the state and her sons. 
Preserving as it has the pure Ame:ican 
spirit and an intense love for the homes 
in their native hills, Vermonters may well 
be proud of their manhood. For genera- 
tions, fathers and sons of Vermont have 
looked upon their homes with the adora- 
tion of a shrine. Men who have achieved 
wealth and prominence have returned in 
the sunset of life to enjoy the Green 
Mountain State, with the love of home 
intensified. 

What can rival the first visit to Vermont 
—sweeping down through the Green Moun- 
tains on a railroad train, stopping here and 
there at little villages nestling in the val- 
leys, or catching a fleeting glimpse of the 
neat schoolhouses on the hillsides—realiz- 
ing that from these very mountains have 
gone forth hundreds of men eminent in all 
the walks of life? 

While Vermont’s population has been 
depleted as generations went by to recruit 
sturdy leaderships in the development of 
the middle and far West, Vermont has 
typified the solidity of American sturdi- 
ness. At Washington, the seat of govern- 
ment, the influence of Vermont is keenly 
felt. In the Senate chamber, the halls of 
Congress and through all the various 
departments of state, the virility of the 


Vermont spirit has spurred others on to 
greater things. Since it first convened, 
there has not been a session of the American 
Congress in which Vermont has not taken 
its proper part in making the laws-of the 
Union. Vermont self-reliance and prac- 
tical ideals of self-government have had a 
marked influence in the development of 
the nation. 

Almost every hilltop in Vermont over- 
looks the birthplace of some man who has 
become famous in the history of the 
United States. Recently the centennial 
of the birth of Stephen A. Douglas, Senator 
from Illinois, was celebrated and many 
visitors have come to Brandon, Vermont, 
to peep at the little house, still standing, 
where the great statesman first saw the 
light of day. Bradford was the birthplace 
of Captain Charles Edgar Clark, who 
brought the Oregon around Cape Horn at 
the time of the Spanish-American War. 
A handsome painting of the naval hero 
hangs in the corridor of the State House 
at Montpelier, opposite the portrait of 
Admiral George Dewey, another distin- 
guished Vermonter, who was born at 
Montpelier. Altogether there have been 
more than fourteen Senators and one 
hundred Congressmen representing other 
states, who were born in Vermont, among 
whom could be named Matthew H. Car- 
penter, Philetus Sawyer of Wisconsin, 
Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania and 
Senator John M. Thurston of Nebraska. 
Of the Congressmen, John A. Kasson of 
Iowa and Senator R. F.. Pettigrew of 
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North Dakota, George Edmund Foss of 
Illinois and his brother, Governor Eugene 
N. Foss of Massachusetts, are Vermonters. 
President Chester A. Arthur and Vice- 
President Levi P. Morton were Green 
Mountain boys, and William F. ’ Vilas, 
Postmaster General under Cleveland; Al- 
phonso Taft, President Taft’s father, who 
was in Grant’s cabinet, Secretary of War 
and Attorney General under Grant; and 
Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury 
under Roosevelt, are cabinet ministers 
who claim Vermont as their birthplace. 
Among the diplomats have been E. J. 
Phelps, Minister at the Court of St. 
James; George P. Marsh, Minister to 
Italy for twenty-five years; E. W. Stough- 
ton, Minister to Russia and Henry C. Ide, 
Minister to Spain and Governor General 
of the Philippines. 

In sculpture, Vermont can claim Mead 
and Powers, the sculptor of the famous 
statue of the Greek slave; while in journal- 
ism, such leaders as Wilbur F. Story of 
the Chicago Times; James R. Spaulding, 
founder of the New York World; Henry 
J. Raymond, founder of the New York 
Times, and Horace Greeley of the New 
York Tribune, are among the best known of 
many versatile and prominent editors who 
served as “printer’s devils” in the Green 
Mountain State. In education are to be 
found the names of James H. Canfield, 
President of the University of Nebraska, 
and President J. C. Rankin of Howard 
University at Washington, D. C. Among 
Vermonters who have become historic in 
the hotel business are Paul Smith of Adiron- 
dack fame, Hiram Hitchcock and Elmer A. 
Darling of the famous Fifth Avenue Hotel 
in New York City and the Leland family 
of New York and Chicago, and the Will- 
ards of Washington. 

A roster of the big men connected with 
the industrial and business life of the coun- 
try, past and present, includes such names 
as Colonel A. B. Chandler, President of 
the Postal Telegraph Company; William 
B. Strong, formerly President of the To- 
peka and Santa Fe; and A. A. Robinson, 
President of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railway. Mr. Theodore N. Vail, President 
of the American Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, has a typical Vermont 
farm at Lyndonville, Vermont. Vermont 


also furnished two presidents of the 
Northern Pacific road, Governor John 
Gregory Smith and Honorable Frederick 
Billings. The prophet Joseph Smith of 
the Mormon Church and his successor, 
Brigham Young, were natives of Vermont. 
What a record is this for a state whose 
total population today scarcely exceeds 
that of the city of Buffalo! 

But although small in population Ver- 
mont is one of the most progressive states 
in the Union. In a little wooden office 
building at Essex Junction, any morning 
when the legislature is not in session, you 
can find the Secretary of State, Honorable 
Guy W. Bailey, busy in his home town 
opening up a tremendous mail which he 
smilingly explains is the result of adver- 
tising. Mr. Bailey believes that exploita- 
tion is the secret of business development, 
and his business is to develop a state. 

Two years ago Vermont appropriated 
five thousand dollars to advertise its won- 
derful natural advantages as a summer 
resort and vacation ground, and the ex- 
penditure of this money reaped such 
splendid results that the aggressive Secre- 
tary of State readily gained an appropriation 
four times that amount the following year. 

The new vacation book, written and 
compiled by Mr. Walter H. Crockett, a 
well-known Vermont newspaper man, and 
published by the Publicity Department 
of the State of Vermont, is without doubt 
one of the handsomest books of vacation 
literature ever put out, and Mr. Bailey is 
veritably deluged with requests for it from 
all parts of the country. Some of the 
queries are from banks, some from pros- 
pective vacationists, and many from auto- 
mobile tourists who would like to include 
the Green Mountain trails in their itinerary. 

It is something of an inspiration to 
see the way Mr. Bailey handles his mail— 
just as the general manager of a big busi- 
ness concern. Every now and then he 
comes to a letter from abroad, and one 
morning there were requests from British 
Columbia, the Isle of Pines and from a 
dozen different states in the Union. Many 
requests come to Mr. Bailey’s office from 
foreign countries, which have to be trans- 
lated. Always a pioneer, Vermont is one 
of the first states to appreciate the value 
of proper exploitation. 
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Training Farmers in Vermont 


An Outline of the Work Inaugurated and Carried on by Theodore N. Vail 
at the Lyndon Institute and Lyndon Agricultural School 


N the crest of an eminence, ‘‘Speed- 
well Farms,” the three thousand acre 
country estate of Mr. Theodore N. 

Vail, overlooking the beautiful Passumpsic 
valley at Lyndonville, flies a yachting 
pennant from a mast one hundred and 
thirty-three feet high, announcing far 
and near “the owner on board” to those 
who would not otherwise climb the hill 
to the great white mansion. With the 
snowy walls of the mansion, a spacious 
lawn, a crystalline, rippling, tinkling foun- 
tain, and delightful old Vermont elms form 
a cool and quiet summer refuge, and from 
the lofty twin towers can be seen varied 
and ever-changing views of the Green 
Mountains. 

Within, the homelike structure presents 
a cosy blending of sentiment for the old 
home with an appreciation of modern com- 
forts and conveniences. The hundred-year- 


old farmhouse which Mr. Vail made his 
home twenty-five years ago has been pre- 
served intact within the greater walls of 
the present mansion. An old family sun 
dial regulates the great household, and a 


‘silver-toned bell calls the farm hands 


“from labor to refreshment.” 

Arching arbors all aglow with the ver- 
dant colors of Vermont connect the house 
with large conservatories and fruit houses 
wherein tropical plants, palms, orchids, 
orange and lemen trees flourish the year 
round. In the fruit houses are many 
different varieties of grapes on whose 
vines more than nine hundred huge 
bunches have been counted even while 
bleak winds whistled without. Peaches, 
nectarines, cherries, figs and all kinds of 
fruit that Mr. Vail is fond of are raised 
in his own fruit houses. He loves to pass 
through and pick and eat the fruit direct 
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from the vine or bush, just as he gathered 
strawberries. in the pasture when a boy. 
A large “pink house” and “rose house” 
keeps the table supplied with cut flowers 
the year round. The conservatories and 
house are supplied with heat from a cen- 
tral station, and the electric light and 
power used on the farm is supplied from 
a hydro-electric plant which Mr. Vail 
built at Halls Mills on the Passumpsic 
River two miles away. Here is gener- 
ated one hundred horse power which is 
distributed to all parts of the farm, and 
all work is done as far as possible by elec- 
tric motors to save time, labor and ex- 
pense, for as Mr. Vail insists, Speedwell is 
not a fancy estate but a real farm. 

Especially fond of horses, Mr. Vail finds 
great delight in driving a coach and six 
across the rolling hills at a pace that re- 
calls stagecoach days. His stables of 
fancy horses contain an exhibition ring 
tastefully decorated, and he is able to 
provide his guests with a “horse show” on 
short notice. In a large glass case are 
flags, and blue, red and white ribbons, 
won by Mr. Vail’s horses at state fairs 
and horse shows. While chiefly interested 
in Percherons and Kentucky coach horses, 
he has taken a great interest in the breed- 
ing of Welsh ponies, and it is doubtful 
if the Welsh hills can furnish better speci- 
mens than are now grazing in his pastures. 
The work-horse stable also has an array 
of blue ribbons to its credit. At the present 
time there are twenty-seven horses in this 
stable used for farm work, and they have 
a record of the real work in the field and 
on the road that counts. 

* * * 

For years the dairying interest in Ver- 
mont has been paramount among farmers, 
and Speedwell Farms is no exception. 
A large cow barn with two silos carrying 
two hundred and fifty tons each, providing 
for over two hundred head of cattle, is 
filled with registered Jersey and Brown 
Swiss stock, with many blue ribboners 
among the number. Every cow has a 
name as unique as a Pullman car, such as 
Eunice, Brunhilde, Kundry—even a grand 
opera name does not exempt a record for 
milk and butter. These records are kept 
every day of the year, and they are now 
being tested for advance registration. 
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Hirz, the prize winner of Speedwell 
Farms, has a record of over fifteen thou- 
sand pounds of milk and seven hundred 
and fifty-four pounds of butter in one 
year. In the dairy the milk is deprived 
of the cream by separators driven by elec- 
trical power, and the great hay loft con- 
taining about seven hundred and fifty 
tons is filled by hoisting machinery. Every- 
where it is “press the button” and the work 
goes on, and the charm of modern farm life 
in all practical phases is exemplified. 

In clean dry quarters wherein “pigs is 
pigs,” there are something over one hun- 
dred and twenty pure Chester white hogs, 
compactly built and combining the maxi- 
mum of meat and a minimum of bone and 
waste. The skim milk from the creamery 
is conveyed underground direct to their 
feeding troughs and is kept cool and sweet. 
Slaughter and cooling rooms adjoining 
have every convenience for cutting and 
preserving pork in all its various food 
forms. 

‘Speedwell Farms” is also noted for its 
large and beautiful stock of choice fowl, 
including barred and white Plymouth 
Rocks, brown, white, single comb and 
buff Leghorns, rose and single comb Rhode 
Island Reds, White Wyandottes and 
Pearl Guineas. Besides the fowls, part 
of the structure is devoted to wild game, 
mallard ducks, museovys, African geese, 
Belgian Hares and Pekin and Indian runner 
ducks. The income from the sale of eggs 
and stock from the: Speedwell Farms 
is very considerable each year because the 
quality ranks always premiere. 

More than a thousand acres for a sheep 
walk have recently been added to the 
Vail farm. It has not yet- been stocked, 
but in another year Speedwell Farms 
will be able to take its place among the 
big sheep-raising centers of the state. 
Apple orchards of something over three 
thousand trees tell the story of the luscious 
Vermont flavor in fruit. The fame of the 
State’s historic product is maintained 
by twelve thousand maple sugar trees 
on the farms, with a substantial yield each 
year. There are five different sugar camps, 
and the output is about twenty tons of 
pure maple sugar each season. Here one 
has a realization of what the genuine 
maple sugar tastes like. 
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Every building on Speedwell Farms 
with the exception of the hospitable man- 
sion on the hill in gleaming white, is 
painted red with white trimmings, and 
furnishes a rural picture in colors that 
would charm an artist. A blacksmith’s 
shop, paint shop and carpenter shop are 
centrally located, and fire. protection is 
provided by an eight-inch pipe line and 
numerous hydrants. Artificial ponds for 
the wild ducks, pony baths and trout pre- 
serves add to the picturesque surroundings. 
A stone crusher on the premises has fur- 
nished macadam roads for the vicinity, 
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begins with the same letter, and he is a 
thorough Vermonter, having been a resi- 
dent of the state for thirty years, as he 
puts it “of his own free will and accord.” 
The state has no more public-spirited or 
loyal citizen, and the work he is doing 
along educational lines in Lyndon will 
mark an epoch in Vermont’s industrial 
progress. 
* * * 

The Lyndon Institute was chartered 
in 1876 as a Free Will Baptist denomina- 
tional academy, and as such it struggled 
along some years with little success. It 
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and the signs of a well-ordered; well-man- 
aged farm industrial center are everywhere 
in evidence. 

Speedwell is altogether a practical ex- 
periment station, managed as directed 
with the fervor of an enthusiast who loves 
all ‘‘outdoors.”” Walking about the farm 
with Mr. Vail, one soon discovers that he 
knows details and has the same wonderful 
grasp of intelligent, constructive farming 
as in the other great enterprises he has so 
successfully managed. His clear-eyed 
vision of the future, requiring better and 
still better, more intensive and intelligent 
farming, shows how fundamentally he 
built his premises from cause to effect. 

Although not a native of Vermont, 
Mr. Vail laughingly suggests that his name 


was forced to close its doors for two or 
three years and was later re-opened as a 
non-sectarian school. Mr. Vail has been a 
trustee of the institution for several years, 
but about a year ago he decided that Lyn- 
don should have an Institute and School of 
Agriculture that should not only rank but 
actually become the best of their kind. 
The village readily turned the academy 
over to Mr. Vail, whose executive ability 
and financial assistance were thrown into 
the work. The best educators were ob- 
tained at salaries impossible to consider 
under the old regime. The school buildings 
were overhauled and repaired, new dormi- 
tories built, additional grounds purchased 
and every convenience and requirement of 
a thoroughly modern Institute and Agri- 
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cultural School provided. The curriculum 
was concentrated upon the purpose of 
furnishing a practical education and meet- 
ing the needs of Vermont boys and girls. 
While the Institute and School of Agri- 
culture are independent institutions, they 
are working together with a common pur- 
pose, and some members of the faculty 
in one school assist those in the other in 
supplementing and making all the work as 
complete and practical as possible. 

The Institute fits its pupils for college 
along the same lines as other secondary 
schools, with an eye on the fields. In the 
commercial department the course of study 
has been made more practical and extends 
through four years’ work instead of two 
for the student, which gives Lyndon high 
rank among commercial colleges of the 
country. A preparatory course of one 
year enables pupils entering from rural 
sections to fit for the institute. This 
greatly increases the opportunities to 
attend the school, and will serve still 
further to recruit the ranks of the sturdy 
Vermont boys who have achieved things. 
Over one hundred pupils were enrolled 
last term in the academic course. They 
came from the farms and villages about, 
many of them “self-boarders” working 
their way through school in the good old 
way. A brief course is provided in the 
institute under the instructors of the regu- 
lar agricultural school to create a funda- 
mental interest in agriculture. This is 


a limited course intended to give an in--: 


sight into the science of agriculture so that 
all pupils may specialize if they desire 
to take up the work in earnest later. The 
development of self-reliant and intelligent 
initiative is a basic purpose. 

The teachers’ training course, which is 
put in by the State Board of Education, 
fits pupils for instructors, and yet does 
not conflict with the work of the regular 
normal schools. The Musical Depart- 
ment affords a four years’ course in 
piano-playing, which fits many of the pu- 
pils to enter conservatories and become 
teachers of music. In every department 
the practical side of student life is empha- 
sized, assuming that all must be fitted 
to know how to make a living and “make 
good” themselves. 

It is in the one-year course of practical 
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Home Economics that the Lyndon Insti- 
tute will rival any institution of its size 
in the world. Mr. Vail is very insistent 
upon, practical education and feels that 
this course will be of incalculable benefit 
to the young women of the state. Large, 
well-ordered kitchens have been estab- 
lished for training in culinary science, and 
then there are sewing rooms, fully equipped 
for teaching dressmaking and millinery. 
Students are here prepared to plan and care 
for a home with economy and intelligence, 
which, in the last analysis, is the very 
essence of popular education. 
* * * 

The School of Agriculture with its 
two-year course has already proven a 
practical demonstration of Mr. Vail’s 
purpose to make farming an attractive 
and profitable pursuit. Under the direc- 
tion of skilled professors every known de- 
tail of farm life is worked out in actual 
tests, including soil testing, soil culture, 
stock judging, planting, seeding, the actual 
building of barns, dairies, wagons and 
metal work and blacksmithing for making 
rough farm tools, and repairing machinery. 
Every new building and farm shed of the 
Agricultural School, from the cement 
roofing to extensive electric lighting equip- 
ment, has been the work of the students. 
The blacksmith shop contains ten modern 
forges built of concrete by the students 
and with their own material they are 
taught farm repairing, setting tires, making 
tongs, hooks, spreader chains and hard- 
ware of all kinds. One winter over forty- 
five thousand feet of timber were cut for 
farm-building purposes by the students, 
and they know how to log and clear lands, 
fitting themselves as pioneers to go to any 
timber country and work out the problems 
that confronted their forefathers. 

A considerable area of Speedwell Farms 
has been turned over by Mr. Vail to the 
Lyndon School of Agriculture for experi- 
mental farming. The school owns its 
own farm equipment, with thirty-five 
registered Ayrshire, Holstein and Jersey 
cows and seven horses. The boys have 
recently built a large model cow barn and 
dairy. In soil cultivation some interesting 
and valuable results have been obtained 
by the students. . A nine acre field, which 
had for years shown a record of five tons 
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of hay, was made to yield thirty-six tons 
the subsequent year by scientific treat- 
ment of the soil. This is an illustration 
of results—and results count. 

Two classes of students attend the 
Agricultural School—those who can afford 
to pay the cash tuition of $200 per year, one 
of the best investments that could possi- 
bly be made, and those who enroll under 
the working payment system, which is 
open to Vermont boys only. The tuition 
for these students is charged against them 
in the regular way, but for working during 
the school year they receive a maximum 
of fifteen cents per hour, while during vaca- 
tion they are allowed $25 a month with 
board. Every year an increasing number 
of Vermont boys take advantage of this 
plan to work their way through school, as 
many of their fathers did. Last year there 
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fast to ideals, but never losing sight of 
human nature and the natural lines of 
evolution. When he stood before the 
graduation classes of Lyndon Institute 
and Lyndon School of Agriculture last 
June, he delivered an address replete with 
homely and practical epigrams. While 
his blue eyes sparkled with kindly wit, 
yet there was an earnestness in the words 
of this man, big in stature, big in mind and 
big in heart, that will not be forgotten. He 
was here giving the mature fruit of experi- 
ence gathered from activities that started 
on the farm, covered a range of gigantic 
undertakings in the United States, Europe 
and South America. His address has been 
widely read and quoted and is a message 
laden with the wisdom of achievement to 
the young men of America. The influence of 
his words passes far beyond the boundaries 
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were sixty-five students in the School 
of Agriculture, and of this number forty 
were working students. 

* * * 

After a visit at Lyndon one can under- 
stand why the allurements of large busi- 
ness and executive power cannot wean 
Theodore N. Vail from his great life pur- 
pose centered in the hills of Vermont. 

He has the sturdy purpose of the old 
Roman and Greek philosophers in holding 


of Vermont. Although first and last a Ver- 
mont farmer in the true sense of the word, 
Theodore N. Vail remains a citizen in the 
broadest conception—pointing the way 
toward greater free, real, representative 
democracy than was dreamed of when the 
new republic was created by the pioneers. 
The address is here given in full: 
“Graduates: 


“This is more to you than a school com- 
mencement; it is to you who are starting 
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out to contend with stern realities the real 
commencement of life. 

“So far, your work has been with the his- 
tory, the theories, and the experiences of 
others. Now you must come up against con- 
crete conditions and through your own exper- 
ience find out the real value of what you have 
learned, learn how best to utilize it and how 
to make it produce for you results; in other 
words, you will make your own history and 
get your own experience. 

“You probably have lots of ideals, you are 
doubtless strong in hope and faith, but as 
you go along many of your ideals will be 
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“The only thing that makes labor pro- 
fitable, dignified or noble is the intelligence 
that is used in directing it, and that intelli- 
gence which directs it may be either your own 
or that of others, and to the extent that it is 
yours, you will get the full value that is pro- 
duced by both your labor and your intelli- 
gence, and to the extent that it is the intel- 
ligence of others which directs your labor, 
you must share with the others the value 
of what is produced. 

“Do not confound labor directed by intel- 
ligence with expert or skilled labor, which 
may be performed in a wasteful, unintelli- 
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shattered and many of your hopes will be 
dampened and you will at times require all 
of your persistence and faith to keep from 
utter discouragement, 
“Itis from your fatlures and your disappoitnt- 
ments, if rightly used, that you will get your 
valuable experience. It is by overcoming and 
rising above them that you will achieve your 
successes. 

“Lincoln once said to the effect that intel- 
ligent perseverance only would accomplish 
great results. Nothing truer was ever said, 
and if you will take it to your hearts, think 
well what it means, analyze it with intelli- 
gence, apply it conscientiously, you need have 
no fear of your future. Intelligence in all 
things is necessary to success, and your suc- 
cess will be in the measure and to the extent 
that your plans, ambitions, hopes and particu- 
larly your labor and your actions are con- 
trolled and directed by intelligence and com- 
mon sense. 

“And in this connection, I want to speak 
of labor. We hear much of the dignity of 
labor, the nobility of labor, that the laborer 
is worthy of his hire, that labor is entitled 
to what it produces. 

‘Labor performed in a shiftless, unthink- 
ing, unintelligent, instinctive way 1s neither 
dignified nor noble; it ts never profitable. 


gent, perfunctory. or instinctive way. BEx- 
pert or skilled labor, when working ongthe 
separate units of a large structure or on a 
large organization must be directed by a 
supervising intelligence that the separate 
units may be brought, each into its proper 
place, with as little indirection or loss of 
effort as possible. 

“Intelligent labor or intelligent direction 
or organization of labor is that which enables 
you or others to produce greater results. with 
less, or at least the same amount of labor 
than it would otherwise produce, and the 
one whose intelligence brings about such 
result is entitled to and should get a share 
of the savings or the increased results. 

“You can’t get something for nothing, 
you can’t live by your wits and feel com- 
fortable or respectable—any gain at_another’s 
loss will react on you. 

“All the great and permanent gains in this 
world come through constructive work, creating 
new values to old things by making them better 
and more useful, by creating new things of 
value to the world, or by the organization of 
those forces which bring about these results. 

“This applies as closely to the farm as any 
other pursuit or vocation in life. 

“T will repeat here in substance what I 
have often said before—First: determine 
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what you want vo do, then acquire an under- 
standing of au that is necessary to accom- 
plish it most profitably and efficiently, then 
go about the doing of it in an orderly and 
effective way.” By knowing what you want 
to do and how to do it in adtance of the doing 
there is no waste effort or lost work, and you 
will find in this the most effective offset for 
the high cost of living that has yet been 
devised. 

“Observe; keep your eyes open; when you 
see a farmer with a neat-looking farm, sleek, 
well-fed cattle, a good horse, nice comfortable 
carriage, clean front yard and good garden, 
just watch how he does it and if you can 
catch him at work, for that kind of a farmer 
has lots of time to read"and visit and take 
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conduct of your business, don’t make use 
of credit and never use your credit in any 
business that you are not thoroughly familiar 
with and thoroughly understand—if you are 
bound to speculate make it a cash transaction. 

“Tt doesn’t take any longer to earn a dollar 
before you spend it, than it does to earn it after 
it ts spent, and besides if you have it in hand 
you are apt to spend it more wisely. 

“Wait for luxuries and even comforts until 
you can pay for them and you avoid the dis- 
comforts of the future pay day. Over-ex- 
pansion of individual credits is what pro- 
duces bankruptcy and panics. No power 
on earth can produce either when credit is 
kept within legitimate and reasonable bounds. 

‘‘We have been speaking of intelligence. 
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such recreation from his labor as every man 
should take, you will find he works effectively, 
thinks out and plans his work, does not daw- 
dle, but works when he does work. He directs 
and drives his work, his work doesn’t direct 
and drive-him. He believes that a stitch 
in time saves nine. He doesn’t wait for the 
door or gate to break itself down for want 
of a nail or a stone to drive it. 

“Remember that it doesn’t take any longer, 
if as long, to do a piece of work when it should 
be done than it does to do it after it should 
have been done, and besides, when done in 
time it is much more effective. 

“The best kept house is that of a housewife 
who never seems to be busy or in a hurry. If 
you want anything done prompily, go to a busy 
man. 

“Be forehanded, to use an old-fashioned 
expression, and unless it is in the legitimate 


“Don't fall into the mistake of forming your 
own opinion of your own intelligence or capa- 
city—let others do that. It ts only in politics 
that your own claims to your own greatness 
are taken seriously and where promises will 
be taken sooner than a good record. In real 
life it is reputation that obtains confidence for 
you, and reputation is based on performance; 
not on promise. 

“Be jealous of your reputation. You may 
sometimes, even after the exercise of the best 
efforts, be unfortunate, but if you have good 
reputation you can soon get on your feet; 
but don’t get into the-habit of being unfor- 
tunate. It is not often that misfortune is 
persistent without a cause, and when there 
is cause beyond your control a good reputa- 
tion will stand you in great assistance. 

“Don’t depend too much on others. People 
get tired when called on too much. 
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“The strongest pull and the heaviest push in 
this world are those which you yourself create. 

“Remember if others have push or pull it is 
because of some force they exert through 
some reputation they have created. Ob- 
serve—see how they obtained it and get 
one for yourself. Be selfishly independent of, 
but kindly helpful to others and you cannot 
help but enjoy life. 

“Deliberately and with careful considera- 
tion choose your vocation in life and then 
stick to it. The other man’s job looks easier, 
but it isn’t. Don’t be all the time thinking 
you would rather do this or would rather do 
something. else. You know Bret Harte said 
once, or rather one of his characters did, 
that he had noticed that people didn’t gener- 
ally get their ‘d’rathers.’ I might ‘d’rather’ 
be standing on the platform in a graduating 
class listening to the good-natured advice 
of some old man, but the wishing wouldn’t 
do me any good. So I will wish you good 
luck and everything that is good in tnis 
world, and I would be willing to guarantee 
it to you if you will be as earnest in your work 
as I am in my words to you. 

“To parents and all: We have a school or 
schools here which should be in every way 
acceptable to all of you. We have the trus- 
tees, the educators, the people, the pupils 
and the children. But endowments, trus- 
tees, educators, parents, children, each work- 
ing by themselves indifferent to each other, 
cannot make a successful school. 

“Mutual support and confidence—co-op- 
eration—teamwork on the part of all, and 
respectful subordination on the part of the 
pupils only can make a good school. If you 
will only realize this and act in accordance 
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with it we will have a school or schools to be 
proud of. 

“To the Pupils and Children—it is upon 
you—it is upon the graduates that the school 
sends forth, that the future reputation of the 
school rests. Your future standing in the 
community or in your business or your prc- 
fession will be largely based upon the work 
that you are doing here or in other schools; 
remember this when tempted to neglect 
opportunity, to infringe discipline, to ob- 
struct or embarrass the working of the school. 

“Don't fall into the error of thinking that in 
these days there is no opportunity—there is 
more now than ever. 

“Look at the list of names of men that con- 
trol or are interested in the great construc- 
tive work of the world, those who have accom- 
plished something, and you will find ninety- 
nine or more of every hundred started at the 
bottom rung of the ladder and unaided, ex- 
cept by their ability, enterprise, persistency, 
climbed up from rung to rung to their present 
position. 

“The to-be successful ones attract attention 
—uit is never necessary to have attention called 
to them. 

“Have proper respect for your position. 
All of us are units in the social structure, and 
each in his or her own particular position is 
an important unit. If each fills that position, 
accepting all its responsibilities and fulfilling 
all its requirements, not disturbing all around 
with unrest or dissatisfaction, being ever 
ready to move into other positions as oppor- 
tunity and conditions make it possible or 
desirable, all will go well and each will have 
done his duty to the State, the family, and 
to himself.”’ 
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N the quiet of the Vermont hiils lives a 
poet and author whom THE NATIONAL 
has long regarded as a friend. There have 

been few recent issues of the magazine 
without some offering from Arthur Wallace 
Peach. Perhaps it was a bit of verse like 
“Youth and Age,” or a more sustained 
flight like “Adversity”; again it may have 
been ‘In Times of Need,” or something 
wholesome and optimistic’ in fiction. 
Many readers have asked us for something 
concerning this author, whose work— 
especially verse—has appeared in nearly 
all of the magazines; 
but Mr. Peach pre- 
ferred to keep his 
“usual habit of si- 
lence,” declaring that 
his life was of interest 
in ‘‘a subjective way 
only,” and was really 
quite uneventful. 

The announcement 

of the Vermont issue 
of THE NATIONAL, 
however, brought 
forth a few biographi- 
cal factsfrom the poet 
of Brattleboro, for, 
while material was 
being collected in the 
Green Mountain 
State, Mr. Peach 
wrote: “I am a Ver- 
monter, born and 
bred, and educated. 
My birthplace is Paw- 
let, Vermont; my 
home, Brattleboro, 





MR. ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 
A young Vermont poet and short-story writer who 
is a favorite among the NaTIONAL’s court 
of contributors 


Vermont; and in the Brattleboro schools 
and in Middlebury College Vermont, I 
received my ‘education. I have other 
Vermont affiliations. July 9, 1913, I was 
married .to Mabel Fletcher Barrows, who 
was born in Brattleboro, received her edu- 
cation in Brattleboro schools and at Brad- 
ford Academy, and is the daughter of Mr. 
Edward Bruce Barrows, one of Brattleboro’s 
leading business men. Vermont is surely 
written into our lives.” And the readers of 
THE NATIONAL have surely been admitted 
into a life’s romance—for Mr. Peach’s letter 
was written shortly 
after that eventful 
date, July 9, 1913, and 
bore the postmark of 
Bread Loaf, Vermont, 
where the honeymoon 
was spent. It will 
be noted that in the 
middle names of the 
groom and bride’s 
father appear the 
names of two of Scot- 
land’s bravest war- 
riors and patriots, 
“The Wallace” and 
“The Bruce,” and it 
is not unlikely that 
some drops of the 
blood of the martyred 
Wallace and of Bruce, 
the victor of Bannock- 
burn, flow in the veins 
of the young people. 
Mr. Peach’s paternal 
ancestors were Eng- 
lish. His father was 
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educated for the ministry, graduated from 
the Bangor Theological Seminary, but failed 
in health and died when comparatively a 
young man. His mother is a descendant 
from John White, who settled at Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, in the seventeenth century. 
- Of his parents Mr. Peach writes feelingiy. 
He says: 





MR. TRUMAN A. DEWEESE 


A well-known journalist and advertising expert 
whose book, “‘The Bend in the Road,” describes 
the charm of life in the country 


“Books in his library were my first 
companions, and under the guidance of 
my mother, who is a lover of poetry, were 
invaluable in giving me an insight into the 
works of the great poets and writers of our 
literature. The music of verse attracted 
me first, before I was old enough to grasp 
the thought. The poets opened my eyes 
to the beauty of the inner and outer world, 
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and the wonder of that first vision has not 
failed. With this insight came the early 
realization that the world is a very inter- 
esting place with very interesting people 
and situations. Out of these interests 
is born my enthusiasm for writing and the 
themes that make story and poem 
possible.” 

It was while at college that the young 
author did his first serious writing, both in 
verse and in prose. Before graduation his 
name was beginning to appear in the maga- 
zines, though his poetic labors were begun 
at a time when good verse was scarce and 
in little demand by the popular publica- 
tions. But Longfellow was the master 
whom the young Vermonter wished to 
follow, and song and saga were kept’ 
virile and inspiring, sweet and clean. 
His wholesome Puritan type of training 
and the inspiration he drew in youth from 
his beloved Longfellow, and from Whittier, 
Bryant, Lowell and other great makers 
of the past have kept him true to early 
visions and ambitions. He is optimistic 
as to the future of verse. “I think that 
lovers of poetry are on the increase,’ he 
says. ‘Certainly the last few years prove 
this, and I have the frieridliest word for 
the editors who gave me a courteous 
consideration when I was absolutely 
unknown. The future looks promising 
for better and finer work, and life more 
interesting as the miles lengthen.” Surely 
there is bright success in store for this 
young man, who has but recently passed 
his twenty-seventh milestone. 

A new story of Mr. Peach’s, “ Plotters 
Twain,” is scheduled for the November 
NATIONAL, and we believe that it will de- 
light every lover of boys and dogs—and as 
Don Marquis says, “dogs and boys always 
go together.” 

* * * 


Gee the busy pen of Mr. Truman A. 
DeWeese, who has done a wide range 
of editorial work, comes one of the most 
charming books on country life and farm 
home-making that has been given to 
American readers since Charles Dudley 
Warner’s ‘My Summer in a Garden.” 
Among the thousands of city-wearied 
denizens Mr. DeWeese has awakened a 
new interest in nature and natural living. 














“The Bend in the Road” is made to 
lead the way to a little ten-acre section of 
a worn-out eastern farm, on which the 
author and his family spend most of their 
summers, and which, although money- 
making appears not to have been made a 
material factor in the scheme of occu- 
pancy and improvement, appears to have 
paid big dividends in happiness, health 
and noble thoughts, as well as a dividend 
in values and no small item in actual 
profits. 

The farm is located across the road from 
Elbert Hubbard’s farm at East Aurora, 
and the remembrance of seeing the author 
at the very “Bend of the Road,” which 
furnished the book with its happy title, 
enhances my interest in the story. Then 
and there his talk and action were suited 
to the words he has written—it was in 
raspberry time—and farmers, present and 
prospective, real or fancy, will find this 
book altogether delightful and wholesome. 

A genial, hearty, humorous story of his 
rural experiences, punctuated by keen and 
timely satire and reverent and cheerful 
views of life and thought, make the book, 
although in no sense didactic or ‘“‘preachy,”’ 
one which it is restful, pleasant and profit- 
able to read and consider, one that one 
wants to read on a farm amid appropriate 
scenes. It is above all a pleasant reminder 
that Americans, however active and suc- 
cessful in the strenuous conflict of business 
competition, may be as sweet and sound 
at heart as Mr. DeWeese’s own fruit trees 
on his beloved “Hill Top Farm.” The 
little book, which is published by Harper & 
Brothers, is tastefully printed and bound, 
and the illustrations are worthy of the 
letter press and especially in keeping. 

Writing books and magazine articles is 
merely a mental diversion and relaxation 
for Mr. DeWeese. His more active and 
serious employment is found in directing 
and originating the advertising of the 
Shreddedj Wheat Company, one of the 
most successful pure food manufacturers 
in the world. 

* * * 


| prcape the past few years, much has 
been written on the subject of prison 
conditions and reform. Among others 
Mr. Warren J. Brier’s article in the 
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NATIONAL, ‘‘The Incarceration of Ambrose 
Brodhead,” provoked a storm of dis- 
cussion. Many times the query came: 
“Is nothing being done to improve prison 
conditions?” Correspondents confessed 
their ignorance on the subject, because 
they had never been brought in touch with 
this phase of life; thus Mr. Brier’s article 
made a doubly strong impression. Per- 
haps no present-day writer is better able 
to discuss prison conditions than Mr. H. B. 


MR. H. B. WARNER 
The celebrated actor. He is also an authority 
on prison conditions and reform, and will contribute 
a sketch on the subject in a forthcoming issue of 
the Nationa. 


Warner, who as it happens is not a journal- 
ist at all, but an actor and one of high 
standing in his profession. Mr. Warner’s 
interest in the subject dates back a number 
of years, but his exhaustive study, the 
knowledge that makes him an authority 
in matters pertaining to prison life, were 
gained when he was given the title role 
in “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” Paul Arm- 
strong’s great crook play. Before he ap- 
peared as “Jimmy Valentine,” Mr. Warner 
had acquainted himself at first hand with 
the life and conditions he expected to por- 
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tray on the stage. He read prison reports 
from all parts of the world, met wardens 
and prison officials both in America and 
in England, as well as convicts and ex- 
convicts. His performance in “‘Alias 
Jimmy Valentine” was one of those in- 
spired bits of acting that is seen perhaps 
once in a lifetime. Audiences in all parts 
of the country gave him ovations, while 
many a letter from the “silent audience” 
behind prison walls assured the young 
actor that his investigation had been worth 
while. He played before the inmates of San 
Quentin Penitentiary, California, in the 
open air, and prison authorities were so 
gratified with the results that Mr. Warner 
was begged to give a performance for the 
prisoners in almost every city where he 
appeared. 

In the October number of the NATIONAL, 
Mr. Warner has promised to outline some 
of his impressions on prison reform, with 
an account of conditions as he has found 
them. We have long hoped for something 
from Mr. Warner on this subject; but an 
actor with a new play is the busiest of 
men, and ‘“The Ghost Breaker,” in which 
Mr. Warner is now starring, played for 
ten weeks in Chicago after its season’s 
run in New York, with but a brief inter- 
mission before opening in Boston on Labor 
Day for a second season. Thus there has 
been little time during Mr. Warner’s busy 
weeks for literary effort. 

Mr. Henry Byron Warner is the young- 
est of our successful dramatic stars—he is 
only thirty-four. He is London born, the 
son of Charles Warner, a_ celebrated 
English actor, best known to playgoers in 
this country for his masterly interpretation 
of Coupeau in “Drink,” the famous tem- 
perance play which Charles Reade derived 
from Zola’s novel, ‘‘L’Assommoir.” 

The younger Warner was educated in 
the Bedford grammar school, London, and 
at Oxford University. His father endea- 
vored in every legitimate way to keep him 
from taking up the stage as a profession. 
He secured for him a desirable position as 
secretary to a rich patron of the turf, but 
this employer lived only a short time. 
Having thus tried to please his father, the 
young man decided to follow his own am- 
bitions and course in life. 

. So “Harry” Warner, as he is familiarly 
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known, began to act—first in small parts 
His first real triumph was as the Rev. 
Mr. Eden in Charles Reade’s “It’s Never 
Too Late to Mend,” in which Miss Grace 
Warner, his talented. sister, also played. 
Then he under-studied his father and scored 
a success as D’Artagnan in “The Three 
Musketeers,’”’ when through illness his 
father was unable to appear. His career 
in America has been marked with one suc- 
cess after another in parts of increasing 
importance. He first starred three seasons 
ago in “‘Alias Jimmy Valentine,” the power- 
ful prison play, and is now having tri- 
umphant success in ““The Ghost Breaker.”’ 
He is easily one of the best artists on the 
stage today. 

Mr. Warner is versatile as well as suc- 
cessful. He played Rugby so well while 
at college that he was urged to become a 
professional athlete. He has won no little 
renown as a skillful swordsman. No doubt 
he would have made an. efficient secretary 
to the turf patron, his first employer. 
Again, he could lecture on prison condi- 
tions, and like our esteemed Secretary of 
State, gain a Chautauqua following. He 
can also write—lucidly, forcefully, enter- 
tainingly, as readers of the October 
NATIONAL will find. 

* a * 


HO does not remember the days when 
as a boy he delighted to lie face down 
on the floor, or as a girl curled up in the 
big rocker or great lounge, feeding the 
eye and imagination, while the leaves of 
some picture book or illustrated history 
were turned. A distinguished American 
gentleman, not long ago a member of the 
president’s cabinet at Washington, said 
the other day that for many years he had 
tried to find a picture seen by him in 
youth, in a book printed over sixty years 
ago, which he thought was called “The 
American Advertiser.” It depicted a 
thrilling incident of the Revolutionary 
War, and through all the years of profes- 
sional and political activity, this rude wood- 
cut had been an interesting and oft- 
recurring memory. 
Like household names, certain pictures 
are almost universally known and re- 
membered. A century ago there were few 
Americans old enough to read or still young 
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enough to remember, who iiad not a 
lively recollection of the crude wood-cuts 
of the “New England Primer,” or the 
illustrations of Poor Richard’s Sayings, 
and certain historical pictures. Half a 
century.ago, Peter Parley’s and Goodrich’s 
histories, with more artistic prints, made 
almost universally known “The Battle 
of Bunker Hill,” of “Lexington and Con- 
cord,” “Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware,” “The Surrender of Cornwallis,’ 
“Signing the Declaration of Independence,” 
“Perry’s Victory.” - The Civil War period 
was especially rich in all kinds of histor‘cal, 
patriotic, sentimental and political - de- 
lineations, many of which are now being 
republished and sold in vast quantities. 
Few of us indeed ever lose our interest 
in pictures. They amuse our babyhood, 
interest and inspire our youth, and help 
to relieve the ennui when sickness or old 


age takes away the activities of manhood’ 


and womanhood. It is proposed to add 
to our list of “books the people built,” a 
book of “Heart Pictures,” containing a 
large number of illustrations, which have 
for some reason become dear to the hearts 
of the senders. We would like to receive 
letters, taking up this subject, and voicing 
the opinions of the writers as to the de- 
sirability of attempting to collect and 
prepare the material for such a work. 
It would help if each one would suggest the 
picture that has most impressed itself on 
the mind of the writer, not on account of 
its mere artistic excellence, but because of 
its influence, sentiment, curiosity or asso- 
ciations, and preferably one that has been 
indeed a picture beloved, prized and 
affecting in some degree the life of the 
writer. 

Should the matter be taken up, a list of 
premiums will be awarded, and the 
successful pictures published in the best 
style possible. As a general rule, mere 
portraits will be excluded from the com- 
petition, as not over four or five hundred 
pictures can be accepted. Where large 
engravings are concerned, a_ cabinet 
size photo, taken by a good operator, will 
be all that is needed; and the same is true 
of illustrations in rare and valuable books; 
but these suggestions are made only to 
aid in considering the desirability of under- 
taking this unique work. 


Let our readers think about their favor- 
ite “Heart Picture’? and write their ideas 
to the editor, so that the work of selec- 
tion and publication can be brought toa 
speedy conclusion. 


* * * 


es gesagt d of the happy marriage which 
Mr. Arthur Wallace Peach recently 
celebrated, we are reminded that another 
of our popular contributors became a bene- 
dict this summer. Mr. Harold de Polo, the 
author of the unique “Padre Bernardo” 
stories, wrote a casual note (after the 
manner of young bridegrooms) to the edi- 
torial office a few days after his wedding, 
making vague mention of the matter, 
perhaps thus thinking to escape congratu- 
lations. Why are bridegrooms so coy and 
diffident? With the letter was enclosed a 
story appropriately entitled “A Woman’s 
Love,” but unfortunately the manuscript 
readers wére divided in opinion as to its 
allurements and gave their preference to 
“Padre Bernardo’s New Cassock,” another 
Bernardo story which presents the benefi- 
cent old Mexican pastor in a new adventure. 
The character drawing in “Padre Bernar- 
do’s New Cassock’”’ is as delightful and sub- 
tle as in all the Bernardo stories, and the 
well-laid plot has surprising developments. 

Some notable fiction offerings have 
already been scheduled for the October 
NATIONAL. The new serial will be “The 
Dalrymple Mystery,” by Octave Thanet, 
one of America’s most noted novelists, and 
author of “The Man of the Hour,” “The 
Lion’s Share,” “By Inheritance” and other 
popular works. “The Dalrymple Mystery” 
is after the manner of the old-time “thrill- 
ers,” graced with skilful character por- 
trayal. It lives up to its title as well as to 
its author’s reputation. 

“A Flurry in Sea Food” is one of Archi- 


‘bald Webster’s best humorous yarns. It 


has to do with a fish eye trust—yes, a 
corner in fish eyes. The story has atmos- 
phere and humor as well as plot, and the 
suspense is kept up to the last moment. 
“Paula Peyton, Pessimist” is a pleasing 
bit of character drawing. Paula is a 
young lady who comes of noted New Eng- 
land stock, and finds it uncomfortable 
to live up to her family name and friends. 
In New York she decides to become a 
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Bohemian and incidentally an authoress 
who—like Aunt Gladiola, the lady novelist 
in Mr. Bartholomae’s farce, “Kiss Me 
Quick”—can “live her books.” ‘What 
Happened to Paula” presents some amus- 
ing developments. 

A delightful domestic story is Lucile 
Byerly Miller’s “The Gods That Fall.” It 
is one of those epochal stories, introducing 
us first to three girls, at the end of their 
college days, and again to the same trio, 
ten years later. The story is strikingly 
illustrated by Mr. H. W. Packard. 

The advertising pages carry an- an- 
nouncement of the great South American 
article that Mr. Peter MacQueen will con- 
tribute to the October Nationat. Not 
only is Mr. MacQueen one of the greatest 
travelers in the world today, but as former 
President Roosevelt declares, ‘‘Peter is 
a good fellow” who knows how to write in 
a clear and entertaining manner. He is 
terse and vigorous, takes the reader along 
with him in a friendly, personal sort of 
way,—in a word, Peter MacQueen is the 
ideal guide for the Rocking Chair tourist. 

The Henry Clay Barnabee ‘“Reminis- 
cences” of forty years on the stage will 
be an important feature of the October 
NaTIonaL. A variety of entertaining, col- 
loquial articles and stories will make a real 
“all star” issue in the month of the Har- 
vest Moon. 

* * * 


GOMETIMES an innocent mistake on 
the part of a well-meaning editor bestirs 


the wrath of readers. Usually it is right- 
eous wrath, even though editors are only 
human and fallible; but surely a special 
apology is due for an error which occurred 
in the Washington Department of the July 
NATIONAL. In speaking of the activities 
of Mrs. Robert M. LaFollette, the fateful 
remark occurred, “In no state as yet have 
women the right to vote for President.” 
Hardly was the magazine off the press 
before the editor learned the error of his 
ways. Mrs. Claude U. Stone, the wife of 
Congressman Stone of Illinois, set matters 
right and added the following remarks: 


“As a matter of fact no President of the 
United States elected within the past forty- 
four years has reached his high estate without 
having had the assistance of women’s votes, 
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for even so long ago the men of Wyoming 
had granted the full voter’s franchise to the 
women of their state. 

“Full suffrage was obtained in Colorado 
in 1893, in Utah and Idaho in 1896, in 
Washington in 1910, in California in 1911. 
In the last presidential election the women 
of six states participated; since that very 
recent occasion those in four more states, 
Oregon, Arizona and Kansas, also Illinois, 
have become qualified, and though in the 
meantime we win no others, we shall have 
in 1916 almost four million women casting 
their ballots for presidential electors. 

“A rough estimate shows that about one- 
fifth of the Senate and about one-eleventh 
of the House are now responsible to women 
constituents as well as to men.” 


To prove to the ladies that the sterner 
sex also was concerned over the mistake, 
we quote these letters to and from the 
editorial office: 

Editor National Magazine:—To help keep 
up the reputation of the State of Washington, 
I write to tell you that the women in this 
state have every privilege in voting that the 
men have, and thousands of them last fall 
cast their votes for President (presidential 
electors). Our constitution was amended 
in 1910 to give women equal suffrage. I am 
of the opinion that the law just passed in 
Illinois will allow women to vote for presi- 
dential electors, as well as all constitutional 
state officers. 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. BrikEr. 
Everett, Washington. 


My dear Mr. Brier:—Your cordial favor of 
the 21st at hand. Thank you for calling my 
attention to the fact that the State of Wash- 
ington gave the women the right to vote for 
President. Have been ‘‘called down” on all 
sides for making this error. Will do my best 
to make amends and straighten myself out. 
You will recognize at once that the mistake 
was unintentional, as I am enthusiastic for 
the cause, and my sympathy rests with them, 
God bless them! 

Yours sincerely, 
Jor MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 
Boston, Mass. 


An article giving a poll of opinions from 
women in every part of the country will 
appear in the October Nationat. The 
question relates to ““The Duty of Women” 
—and the ladies have, as in the famous 
Rest eulogy, seen their duty and done it.” 
The contributions come from readers scat- 
tered far and wide—from Massachusetts 
to California. The opinions are widely 
different, covering many phases. They 
show that the ladies are thinking. 
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Take Your Home With You 


Travel-comfort comes from the ability to 
take home-comfort with you. 


The only way to enjoy the comforts of your 
home in hotel, cafe, restaurant or Summer 
resort is to have served simple, nutritious, 
wholesome foods that you are accustomed 
to eat in your own home. 


You can take your home with you by eating 


served in the way you have 
it at home—heated in the 
oven to restore its crispness, 
with hot milk and a little 
cream poured over it. 


If you like it with sliced 
peaches or other fresh fruits 
and cream be sure and have 
it served the way you like it. 


biscuits, with fresh fruit and 


cream, make a perfect meal for the 
hot. Summer days and will supply all 
the strength-giving nutriment needed 
for work or play. 





Shredded Wheat is ready-cooked 


and ready-to-serve 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat Wafer, a 
crisp, wholesome, satisfying snack for lunch- 
eons, picnics or outdoor excursions on land or 
sea. Delicious when toasted in the oven and 
eaten with butter, soft cheese or marmalade. 








Made only by 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL, MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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Hotel Richmond 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Located on 17th and H Sts. 


A Select Hotel, Conducted on the American 
Plan, Remodeled and Refurnished 


100 ROOMS AND 50 BATHS 


Located in the Heart of the City 
Send for Souvenir Booklet ‘*B”’ 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS . . 














Proprietor 














A Skin of Beauty 1s a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 

















oe, Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
seal Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, 

the Skin :" every biemish on beauty, and defies 
K other detection. It has stood the 
rem test of 65 years; no other 
Windo tt tg has, and is so harmless 


we taste it to be sure it ig 
property made. Accept no 
<\] counterfeit of similar name, The 
fj distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
‘ said to a lady of the haut-ton 
(@ patient): ‘As you laates wtlB 
use them, I recommend ‘Goure 
aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
Sub of all the Skin preparattons.”* 
For sale by all druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfum Relieves § 
Irritations, cures Sunburn and renders an a omni 


Price 25 cents, by mail. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 


Removes su uous Hair. Price A mail. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great ms 100 OF York City. 








The Hotel of American Ideals 


HOTEL POWHATAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Best Located Hotel in Washington. New and 
Absolutely Fireproof.—Refined—Elegant 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms, Detached Bath, $1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, Private Bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet with Map 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS . . 





Manager 














WANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 


Hundreds of good positions now open, paying from $1,000 to $5,000 
a oe sen “A “ former higheeradet required to get one of them. Weill 

bey on gene d Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman by 
malt i el eight po and assist you to secure a good position where 
you can earn good wages while you arelearning Practical Salesman- 
ae. rite today fe full particulars and testimonials from hun- 
= list mn one aon © we have ee aoe in ng 1 “_r 

Position: ge e 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’ Z TRAINING ASSOC TION 








AMERICAN BANKERS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For Travel-— 
“Better than Money” 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are better than money for 
travel in any part of the civilized world, be- 
cause they can be used without converting 
them into foreign currency, and are safe to 
carry. They are useless without your signa- 
ture, which identifies you, and they may be re- 
placed if lost or stolen. Issued in $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. 


“A.B. A.” Cheques 


Get them at your Bank or — 
for information as te where th 
can be obtained in your vicinity. 
New York City 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 


BASEBALL 
MAGAZINE 


For SEPT. on sale AUG. 10 
15c at All News-Stands 


You don’t know how little 
you know about Baseball 
until you read the BASEBALL 
MaGaZINneE. 


New Facts New Theories 
New Dope 


] Every number a“HomeRun” 
SPECIAL OFFER 


3 Months’ Trial Subscription for 25 cenis 




















This offer is for a limited time only and is not 
open to present subscribers. 


Fill Out the Coupon Attached and Mail TODAY 





BasEBALL MaGaZzine, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen — Enclosed find 25c LD for 3 
months’ trial subscription. 








Name. Street 
City State 





iew York ansas City 
New « Orleans Toro 
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“The White House Brand of Coffee. 


Packed in the all-tin can, never in any other way, thereby guaranteeing to ° 


the buyer the contents exactly as packed by us in our splendid Boston 
up-to-date sunlit factory. The all-tin can keeps all goodness in, all 


badness out. The unbroken label is your protection and ours, and guar-~* 


antees that you get ‘‘ White House” exactly as we pack it. The name and 

brand, White House, stands for highest quality. It has the “tang” of the 

Orient, never varies, and there’s absolutely none better at any price. 
SOLD BY OVER 2,000 DEALERS. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT Co., Principal Coffee Roasters, Boston—Chicago. 
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WHY NOT BECOME A MANU- 
FACTURER? 


OUNG MEN seek opportunity, but equality of opportunity is not always easy to find. 
Equal opportunity for success, however, awaits them in one line of manufacturing 
—the shoe industry, the fourth largest manufacturing industry in the country. 


THIS is made possible through the machinery and service to be obtained from the United 
Shoe Machinery Company. This Company equips factories with the best shoe machinery 
in the world at a low and uniform rental—absolute impartiality is the rule, no preference is 
shown. The average royalty paid by a shoe manufacturer for the use of all machines fur- 
nished by the Company in the manufacture of all types and grades of shoes is less than two 
and two-thirds cents per pair of shoes—less than one one-hundredth of total manufacturing 
cost. The royalty paid on the most expensive Goodyear welt shoes is less than five and one- 
fourth cents per pair. On Goodyear turn, McKay, standard screw, and loose nailed shoes— 
and these lower grades comprise two-thirds of the shoes in the United States—the royalties 
average less than one and one-third cents per pair. This is all that the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company receives for the manufacture, installation and use of the machine, for its care 
and service in keeping the machines in running order, and for instruction of operatives. 


DO YOU realize the full significance of all this? 


IT MEANS that the shoe manufacturer does not have to tie up thousands of dollars in the 
purchase of machinery. 


IT MEANS that he can devote his time and energy wholly to the making of shoes and 
selling them. 


IT MEANS—because of the Company’s one-price system—that the youngest and smallest 
manufacturer obtains shoe machinery on precisely the same terms as his largest and richest 


competitor. 


IT MEANS freedom of competition in the shoe industry and the growth of the small 
manufacturer. 


IT MEANS that any lively manufacturing town can add the manufacture of shoes to its 
successful industries. 


IT MEANS that enterprising young men anywhere with modest financial resources have 
equality of opportunity as manufacturers of shoes. 


IT MEANS—YOU? 


Write for detailed information. 


United Shoe Machinery Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Scribner's 














Important 


Announcement 
for Next Year 


ye AEODORE ROOSEVELT 
GR ; will contribute to Scribner’s 

73 Magazine the account of the 
trip which he will take in the early 
months of 1914 into the Para- 
guayan and Brazilian interior,where 
he expects to travel by canoe and 
on foot through the great South 
American tropical forest. His ex- 
periences, observations of the 
country, the people, and the animal 
life will appear solely in Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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Magazine 


In September 


will appear the first of 
Four Articles by Theodore Roosevelt 


The LifeHistory of the African Lion 


Fully Illustrated 


followed by other articles on the Life Histories of the Great African Animals 
—The Elephant, The Rhino and the Hippo, The Buffalo and Giant Eland. 


Of these articles he says: ‘‘ This and the following articles are in no sense hunting 
articles. I have elsewhere described the chase of the big game. Far more interesting 
than the chase itself is the observation, the study of the life histories of the strange 
and wonderful creatures of the wilderness. These articles represent an attempt to 
present the life histories of the most interesting among the beasts of the African jungles; 
they are based mainly on first-hand observation, but are also in part based on the 
cumulative observations of many other men.”’ 
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Daybreak in the Grand Canyon—A Poem by Henry van 
Dyke, Minister to the Netherlands 


Rn ©” ee ee 





. | The Romantic Founding of Washington, by Thomas 
Nelson Page, Ambassador to Italy 


The little known and eventful story of how the Netional Capital came to be built on the shores 
of the Potomac. 


1 A Gallic Victory, by Maarten Maartens 


A highly romantic story of the Franco-German War with a remarkable series of illustrations by 
Castaigne. 


XY 








Stories — Anna Lipinsky’s Star Flag, a patriotic story, by 
- | Barry Benefield; a humorous sea-story, The Battle-Cruise 
of the Svend Foyn, by James B. Connolly. Mlustrated 





Vw 


Mural Painting in America | The Progressive Ideal in 


by E. H. Blashfield School Management 


pear es from photographs and sketches of by Francis E. Leupp 
t ¥ f 
saad She ce: The Modern Girls’ School and Its Methods. 


| el 
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— $3.00 a year; 25 cents a B 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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FIRST $1.00 BOX 
ie ee 


OX-BLOOD 


TABLETS 
FOR THIN PEOPLE 


Rheumatism, Indigestion, Nervous- 
ness and Liver ir open FLESH PRO- 
DUCER. Rounds ou, the figure, gives 
strength to the whole 
system, creates new 
energy, strengthens 
the nerves,restores the 
healthy complexion of 
youth. Some people 
gain ten poundsa 
month. 


We Want You to 
Try Just One Box 


20c 





Pleasant to take 
$1.00 a Box at Druggists 


FIRST BOX BY MAIL..25c 


SALE of 25 cents we will send by mail in 
PLAIN SE ED PACKAGE $1.00 box of the tablets. 
This offer is only for the first box, and to those who 
have never tried the tablets. 


W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO. 


220 16th STREET CLARINDA, IOWA 

















KITCHEN a= HAND 
SOAP 


Unequalled 


Cleans ana 
Restores 


The Best 
Cleans 


and Polishes 


Copper all 


kinds 


Tin Paint 
For removing Tar, Pitch, Varnish, Axle 
Grease, Paint, Blacking, and all impurities 


from the hands, it is unequalled, leaving 
the skin soft, white, and smooth. 


wes~ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! one 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
Cuas. F. Bates & Co., Boston, Prop’rs. 
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COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Man. 





Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 
Rooms with private baths $1.50 per day and up suites of 
two rooms and bath $4.00 per day and up 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Send for Booklet 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 




















THIS } MONTH — 100 No. 3 Oliver Visible Typewriters at 4 


TRIAL — completely cquieert. 
regular catalog price were paid. 
| change, Dept. 
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The Boys’ Magazine 


Edited by 


WALTER CAMP 


is the finest boys’ pub- 
lication in the world. 


GET this Splendid Magazine 
For Your Boy! 


it instruction, 
Each ieske tate filied 2d with ‘ana, toododing ts stories of intense interest 
to every live boy. Departments devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, 
hese nore Boy Scouts, hotography, 
Carpentry, Stamps and Coins, Beau- 
tifully illustrated throughout. Hand- 
gome covers in colors. Special 
Offer: Scnd only $1.00 for a FULL 
YEAR'S subscription. We will send 
each new subscriber one of these 
splendid Electric Engines. It will run 

1,000 revolutionsa minute on one dry 
battery. Safe; easy to operate. A marvel 
of mechanical and scientific ingenuity. 
(Engine is much larger than illustrae 
tion.) Transportation charges prepaid, 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 475 Mam St.. Swetuport, Pa. 
JHE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at all news-stands, 40 cents a copy 





_ TYPEWRITERS _ 





Terms $3 a month—5 Days FREE 

Guaranteed the same as if 
United States Typewriter Ex- 
28, Federal Life Bldg., Chicago. 


sensational price. 





Have you land to sell? 
Do you want agents? 
USE OUR 
CLASSIFIED COLUMNS 
JOE CHAPPLE’S NEWS-LETTER 


952 Dorchester Avenue ston, Mass. 
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“New England's 
Quality eg 


~~ “Mrade 











LAMSON & 


HUBBARD 


FURS 


Summer Prices 





estimates regarding the 


We will cheerfully give any information or 


purchase of Furs. 








No payment required on Summer 
purchases until Fall delivery and 











no storage charges. 


It} will be to your advantage to 
visit our establishment whether 
you buy of us or elsewhere. 








92 Bedford Street, Boston 
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CHOCOLATES 


FOSS-BOSTON 


NEW ENGLAND QUALITY means the 
very best in every way, and it has become 
the Standard for all manufacturers of food 
products to aspire to. If it is not the 
highest quality, it is not New England 
Quality, though possibly it may be made 
in New England. 

We realize that the people of Vermont are 
among those who demand strictly New 
England Quality. They have shown their 
appreciation of same. 
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DELAWARE & HUDSON 
RAIL and STEAMER LINES 





HE KNEW CHAMPLAIN 


In his day Lake Champlain was called CAN-I-A-DE- 
RIGUA-RUN-TE, “The Gate of the Country.” 
Now known as 


THE GATEWAY TO 
“The Summer Paradise” 


Saratoga Springs, Lake George, West- 
port, Elizabethtown, Essex, Schroon 
Lake, Lake Champlain, Hotel Cham- 
plain, Cliff Haven, Lake Placid, Sar- 
anac Lake, Cooperstown, Sharon 
Springs, all of these and scores of other 
charming places in this cool resort 
region suggest an infinite variety of 
happy vacation possibilities. 

Easily reached from Burlington, Vt., 
by the palatial steamers of the Cham- 
plain Transportation Company. 

“A Summer Paradise,” illustrated 
and full of definite information, sent for 
6c. postage by A. A. HEARD, G. P.A., 
The D. & H. Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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MITCHELL 
CHAPPLE 


Special Vermont Issue Offer 


YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


Send 50c and a subscription to the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE at $1.50, total $2.00, and you can 
have your choice of either one of these famous 
books, “Heart Throbs” or “The Happy Habit,” 
handsomely bound in cloth and gilt with illumi- 
nated covers. They are treasures for your library. 


“HEART THROBS” contains the favorite 


selections of 50,000 people, in prose and verse. 

In respor«.. to an offer of $10,000 in prizes, more than 
50,000 of what Lincoln called “the plain people of Amer- 
ica” sent to the publishers selections of poems, stories and 
anecdotes that had comforted them in affliction, cheered 
them in adversity, inspired them with nobler ideas of 
living, given them new heart and courage to face the 
battle of life, or brightened a gloomy day with whole- 








some good cheer, humor, wit and hearty laughter. From this vast number of contributions, United 
States Senator Allison and Admiral Dewey chose 840 that they deemed worthy of prizes, and it is 
these prize selections that make up HEART THROBS, the book. 


“HAPPY HABIT” contains selections by 8,000 readers of the “NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE,” of editorial writings which appealed to them. 


“Tt genially transmits the rays of 


passing fellowship.” 


The “Happy Habit” is a friendly 
book—a book for lonesome mo- 


ments. 


These books are library favorites. 
Don’t fail to send in your order, as 
this offer may be withdrawn any 


time after thirty days. 








840 Favorite 


Over 400 Large, 
Selections 


Generous Pages 








Our Vermont Offer 


Heart Throbs or 
Happy Habit ....$1.50| Both for 


National Magazine 1.50 $2 00 
$3.00 . 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


952 Dorchester Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $2.00, kindly 
send me copy of ‘Heart Throbs’ or 
“Happy Habit,” and send the “ National 
Magazine”’ for one year. 





Price $1.50 net 

















\" 
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Wonderful North 


Seeing Foreign America, including all expenses for 
travel, berth and board, is offered by the 


RED CROSS LINE 


visiting Halifax, Nova Scotia, and St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. The most desirable vacation cruise from New York 

Excellent Fishing and Shooting 
New tourist steamships—‘‘Stephano” and ‘‘Florizel”—fitted with 
every device for comfort and safety—~wireless, bilge keels, submarine 
bells, etc. Seven days at sea; five days in port; the ship is your 
hotel. No transfers. Splendid cuisine. Orchestra. Sea sports. 
This cruise will be one of the most novel and delightful experiences 
of your life. Hay-fever Urknown 

Reduced rates for superior accommodations 
during September and October 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 89 
BOWRING & COMPANY 
Battery Place, New York, or your Tourist Agent 


12 DAYS in the $602 


ICHELIEU & ONTARIO 


\ 


— 


NAVIGATION COMPANY cme 


QUAINT OLD QUEBEC 


Aa \ and Citade/ 
ONE) OP THE RAPIOSS,. 


NIAGARARIOMITE 


‘THE grandest trip in America for health and pleasure. It includes the famous Thousand 


slands, the exciting descent of the marvelous Rapids, the historic associations of old Montreal, ebec, and 
the famed Saguenay River with its stupendous Capes, “Trinity” and “Eternity.” - 


HOTELS Send 6c. Postage for Illustrated Guide 
‘et Ror” - “Hoel Tadousec” H. FOSTER CHAFFEE, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Immunity from Hay Fever and Malaria Department E Montreal, Canada 


Don’t fatl to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC ...zs2::... 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR 
The Largest and Best Fqguipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building, 
splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 
Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much in 
demand as teachers. 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. = 

A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in re- 
hearsals and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 

Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 


Address | RALPH.L. FLANDERS, Manager 

















NEW YORK | 
BROADWAY AT 54TH STREET 
Near 50th Street Subway Station and 53d Street Elevated 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 








“Broadway”’ Cars from Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 


Also Seventh Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 
New and Fireproof * 
Best Hotel Accommodations in New York at Reasonable Rates 
$2.50 with Bath, and up 


Special Rates for Permanent Guests. European Plan 
All Hardwood Floors and Oriental Rugs 


Ten minutes’ walk to 30 Theatres 











Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only New York Hotel Window-screened Throughout 
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What Puts the Color 
in Kinemacolor 


Do YOU know the secret of these motion pictures — that reproduce nae 
ture’s most gorgeous colors so accurately? You will find it disclosed inthe 
September issue of POPULAR ELECTRICITY and the WORLD'S 
ADVANCE. Wonderfully simple, yet mighty interesting, are the facts. 
The ‘‘movies’’ will have a new interest for you. 


The Man With a Silver Dollar Skull 


An unique and uncanny person is he, whose acquaintance 
you will makein thissame issue. Less uncanny but quite 
as unique. is the old explorer’s project to connect direct with 
the fundamental source of electrical energy. There's food 
for thought in: 


A Scheme to Tap the Magnetic Pole 


Ever been to Egypt? Whether you have or not you will en- 
joy this intensely interesting feature entitled: 


The Source of the Nile 


It is along jump from that ancient, slow-moving world to 
the recital of modern, 20th Century wonders, such as: 


Latest Marvels of the X-Ray 


These five random selections from the September issue are 
only typical of the 


200 Other Fascinating Subjects 


fairly alive with devouring interest and accompanied by a 
choice selection of 


Over 150 Absorbing Illustrations 


that combine to make up one of the most interesting and 
instructive popular magazines ever published— 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY 


AND THE 


WORLD’S ADVANCE 
for September 


Now On Sale At Your Newsdealer’s 


To give you some idea of the immense scope and wonderful range of interest 
of this unique publication, glance at this brief summary of contents: 


MOTION PICTURE DEPARTMENT— 






















you in touch with electrical progress the world over, 





A resume of latest photo plays and sketches of the 
actors. But, more than that, these 16 pages take you 
out with the camera men—back into the studios, 
laboratories dnd manufacturing places. It gives you 
a comprehensive grasp of this tremendously great 
development of modern times that reaches twenty 
millions of people daily. 


WORLD'S PICTURE GALLERY— 


Sixteen solid pages of striking photographs with 
pithy head lines graphically portraying World Events 
of the Day — current history in the making, pre- 
sented in the most entertaining manner. 


THE GREAT ELECTRICAL SECTION— 


It tells you in simple language the fascinating Story 
of Electricity. The various Departments and numer- 
ous special articles — all profuscly illustrated—keep 





for September 
15c a copy 





POPULAR ELECTRICITY ti: WORLD’S ADVANCE 
p dig Your Meusduatie 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and your own name and 
address with 15¢ in coin or stamps and we will mail yeu a copy, postpaid. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO., 350 No. Clark St., Chicago 


and vividly show the astonishing applications of this 
subtle force — facts of vital interest to everyone. The 
subject is covered from every conceivable viewpoint, 
appealing alike to the general reader, the student, 
amateur, or practical man. This page section, 
alone, constitutes a magazine replete with entertain- 
mentand instruction for every member of the family. 

MANY OTHER LIVE ARTICLES— 
devoted to modern progress along other than electri- 
cal lines. Thirty-two pages present the latest ad- 
vances in science, industry, agriculture, city building, 
railroading, automobiling, travel, art, amusements, 
and on innumerable other subjects touching the 
varied activities of our complex civilization. From 
all parts of the globe there is brought before you 
vivid, living pictures and views ofthe world in action 
today, interesting — educational — uplifting. 
This immense 128 page entertainment awaits you in 
















for September 
15¢ a copy 
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BIGGEST BARGAIN. 


EVER OFFERED 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR BEGINNERS | 


AND OTHERS 


1—The address of 3 firms who will print your circu- 


jars (your own copy) free. 
2—Address of firm who will print your letterheads 


3—How you can get envelopes (your return card 
printed) free. 

4—Address of 50 firms who want commission cir- 
culars mailed. 

§—10 firms who furnish you free imprint circulars. 
(Your name printed on them.) 

6—A big. combination of several hundred papers and 
magazines in which you can insert your ad at very 
low cost. 

7—Copy of “The Monthly Mail” for you, the great 
seve story mail order magazine and mailing 


directo: 

B—List of 500 reliable circular mailers with whom 
you can exchange and who will help you secure business. 

9—Copies of ‘The Mechanical Digest,”’ the Booster 
magazine, Advertising World, Mail Order Journal, 
Agents’ Magazine, Circular Mailers’ Digest, Mail 
Order Advocate, Mail Order Herald and several other 
good Mail Order Papers. These alone worth $3. 

10—The address of 7 syndicates in which you can 
start publishing a magazine of your own for $1. 

11—Names of 50 small papers which insert your ad 
for a few cents and you mail 100 copies. 

12—1,000 of our assorted commission circulars, 
which should pay you not less than $10 to $50. 

13—300 names of people who sent us 25c each. 

14—Copies of hundreds of circulars and small papers. 

“My Book,” ‘‘How You Can Make $50 or 

Better Per Week.” Price $1. 
- 16—The names of 20 firms who pay me cash for 
mailing circulars. 

17—How you can have your ad inserted in publica- 
tions at less than publishers’ price. 

18—All of the above and much more valuable in- 
formation for only 25c. Address 


MELVIN C. CHURCHILL, 
Houston, Texas 





$1.00 to seeee cash paid for all rare money to date. 
valuable coins in circulation. Get posted. Send stamp for 


a) ee a profit to you. 
You certainly have nothing tolose. 8. - Numismatic 
Bank,Dept. 22, Ft. Worth,Texas. 












sell monuments, 


On Time e= tessbelones and markers 


direct from the quarries, 

at a verylarge discount from usual prices. Over 

200 styles to select f rom. We sell on here ot) pay: 

ments, allowing long time to pay. by ex- 
perts. Oatgumnntenie backed by re 000,00 TOO sap 

fend for our free Portfolio, quoting quarry prices, an@ 

picturing all the most desirable je designs. (431) 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO. 
3677 WallSt.. Chicago, UL, 


EADACHE ™ NEURALGIA 


Quickly and safely relieved 


ME-GRIM-! N E 
Write for a Free Trial Box 
The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
105 S. Lafayette St. South Bend, Ind. 
Sold by Druggists. Established 1889 
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You’ve heard of the 
“master key’’ that 
fits every lock—did 
you ever hear of a 
Master Model of a 
Typewriter? 


Think of all of the 
combined advantages 
of several typewriters 
you have seen, con- 
centrated in ONE 
standard machine! 


The Royal handles perfect- 
ly every known form 

general correspondence and 
does card writing and Con- 
densed Billing besides— 
without a single “special 
attachment” to add extra 
cost to the typewriter. 
Think of this—and you will 

























have a fairly good idea of 
the Master-Model of the 
Royal. 

ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
Room 76 
Royal Typewriter Bldg. 
New York 














A DAINTY TOILET ARTICLE 


Every lady who desires to keep up her attractive 
appearance, while at the Theatre, attending Recep 
tions, when shopping, while traveling and on all occa- 
sions should carry in her purse a booklet of Gouraud’s 
Oriental Beauty Loom. This is a dainty little booklet 
of exquisitely perfumed, powdered leaves which are 
easily removed and applied to the skin. It isinvaluable 
when the face becomes moist and flushed and is fai 
superior to a powder puff as it does not spill and soil 
the clothes. 

It removes dirt, soot and grease from the face, im- 
parting a cool, delicate bloom to the complexion. Put 
up in White and Pink and sent anywhere on receip! 
of ten cents in stamps or coin. 


F. T. HOPKINS & SON 


37 GREAT JONES STREET NEW YORV 
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VERMONT, the 


« g e 
A Tourists’ Paradise h 
_ paps possesses an unrivalled wealth of scenic attractions— 


the Green [Mountains, Lake Champlain, hundreds of lakes and a 
ponds, and so many [mountain streams that this is literally a ha 
“Land of Little Rivers.”” The pure air is invigorating, pure water flows ¢ 
from thousands of mountain springs, there is good fishing and boating, 
opportunities to tramp over the famous “Green Mountain Trail,” and 
the splendid system of smooth, hard, gravel highways arouses the en- 
thusiastic praise of automobilists. 
in 
« pe 
See Vermont's Gorgeous bo 
Autumn Scenery . 
Good hotel and boarding house accommodations at reasonable rates. s 
Attractive sites for summer homes at small cost in Vermont, the tourists’ fla 
paradise. There are splendid opportunities for building large and small du 
hotels. Vermont can be made, during the next few years, what Nature’s u 
lavish gifts have fitted it to become, the most popular tourist region iM 
in the United States. [ar 


For information regarding Vermont's } 80 


GUY W. BAILEY|s 


Publicity Department 
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Land of Opportunity 


Industrial and Water Power Resources 


Only a very few states in the Union surpass Vermont in wealth of 
water power resources. Great opportunities are afforded for cheap 
power. ‘Transportation facilities are excellent. See what Vermont 
has to offer manufacturers. This state leads the Union in the produc- 
tion of marble, granite and asbestos, and ranks second in slate and in 
talc and soapstone. 


A Land of Fertile Farms 


Vermont is rich in agricultural resources. The state leads the Union 
in pounds of butter per capita. Only three states produce half as much 
per capita; only six states, one-third as much; only eight states, one- 
fourth as much. Vermont leads all other states in pounds of butter per 
farm and in pounds of butter per cow. Census reports show that for 
the forty-year period, 1870-1909, Vermont led all other states in yield 
of bushels of corn and bushels of oats per acre, and only two states 
showed a better record of bushels of potatoes per acre. Vermont climate 
and soil are specially adapted to the growing of high-grade, superior- 
flavored, good-keeping apples. This state can equal Oregon in the pro- 
duction of apples and is 3,000 miles nearer the big city markets. Ver- 
mont is pre-eminently the land of maple sugar, Morgan horses and 
Merino sheep. Prices of farm lands are not excessive and the Green 
Mountain State offers wonderful agricultural opportunities to the 
{ambitious young man, even though his financial resources are not large. 


resources and opportunities, apply to 


Secretary of State 


Essex Junction, Vermont 
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Historic Bennington 


Southern Gateway of Vermont 
10,000 INHABITANTS 





IDEAL SUMMER RESORT, the home of PURE 
AIR and PURE WATER, surrounded by the 
beautiful GREEN MOUNTAINS through whose 
luxuriant foliage the ozone is filtered to the favored 
citizens, beautiful scenery, none finer, good roads, 
gas, electric lights, sewers, etc., etc. 


Splendid 
Schools 


Best Location in New England for a 
First-Class Summer Hotel 


Overflowing 
Hotels 


1000 people are employed in the KNIT GOODS 
INDUSTRY, and many more in other lines of 
manufacture. Within a radius of 250 miles, live 


Twenty Millions of People—20,000,000 


while the railroad facilities, both steam and elec- 
tric, by which they may be reached, are first class. 


GOOD WATER POWER 
CHEAP ELECTRIC POWER 


No Labor Troubles Here 
Manufacturing Plants Welcomed 





Investigate us. WE have the real thing to offer 
enterprising business men in the manufacturing 
line, or homeseekers. 

A live Board of Trade is active in Bennington, 
whose Secretary, E. S. Harris, would be pleased 
to answer all inquiries. 


Do not make the mistake of overlooking the 
GOLD MINE in the Hotel Proposition here; it 
is genuine. 
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Waterbury 
Vermont 


ITUATED in the beautiful 
Winooski Valley, surrounded 
on all sides by mountains. 

Every access to the summits of 
Camel’s Hump and Mount Mans- 
field, the two greatest peaks of the . 
Green Mountains. Beautiful es- 
tates comprising from fifty to one 
hundred acres for $500 to. $1000. 

Within a few hours of New 
York and Boston, with excellent 
through train service. 








An ideal location for‘lovers of mountain scenery 


For further information address 


Waterbury Board of Trade 


WATERBURY, VT. 











SAINT PAUL HOTEL 


Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue 
New York City 


Rock Foundation—Steel Construction 








One block from Central Park, Columbus 

Circle, Subway, Sixth and Ninth Ave. 

Elevated Roads—all surface cars pass 
or transfer to hotel. 





100 Rooms, use of bath...... $1.00 Per Day 

150 ‘* private bath..... 2: = 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath. . . .$2.50 and up 
By the week $6, $9, and $14.00 


Saint Paul Company, Proprietor 














THE VERMONT ACADEMY 
The only school in Vermont exclusively for Boys. 
Certificate to colleges. Lower school for younger 
Special attention to individual students. 
GEORGE B. LAWSON, PRINCIPAL, 
Saxtons River, Vermont 


boys. 
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MONTPELIER 


Vermont 


The Capital City 


ARGEST convention hall in the state— 
I Good hotel accommodations — Railroad 

center with good shipping facilities—Ample 
power for new industries—Low rates— Large 
Granite Interests and important manufacturing 
industries—Third Insurance City of New England 
—Four large banks— Beautiful residential city 
with well-kept lawns and shady streets—Excellent 
schools and pure water supply—Tourist summer 
resort—Wholesale center for all kinds of provisions 
—Strong community interest—Excellent fire de- 
partment — Up-to-date sewer system — Noted 
health resort—Modern automobile garage in 
connection with hotels—Good city government— 
The best city buildings in the state. 


For additional information address 


Board of Trade, Montpelier, Vermont. 
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Lamoille County Savings Bank and 
Crust Company, Byde Park, Wermont 





Growth of Deposits 


July 1, 1890 $129,970.10 
July 1, 1892 264,854.93 
July 1, 1894 351,862.66 
July 1, 1896 400,348.49 
July 1, 1898 467,590.83 
July 1, 1900 608,388.22 
July 1, 1902 625,467.99 
July 1, 1904 666,271.79 
‘July 1, 1906 709,057.02 
July 1, 1908 1,330,589.08 
July 1, 1910 1,791,378.49 
July 1, 1913 2:523,922.73 


Increase for past 12 mos. 


$298,348.36 


Information for Bepositors 


Money deposited in this Bank will be put on interest quarterly 
on the first days of January, April, July and October; but de- 
posits made on or before the 15th days of February, May, August 
and November will draw interest from the first day of the pre- 
ceding month. 

Interest at the rate of 4 per centum per annum is credited to 
depositors on the first days of January and July and if not with- 
drawn draws interest from those dates compounded twice each 

ear. 

: We invite inspection of our financial condition. If you have 
an account with us we would be pleased to receive any further 
funds you may have to invest. If you have not, we shall be 
glad to receive a deposit from you, large or small. 

Banking by mail is now regarded as absolutely safe and persons 
at a distance need have no fear of loss in sending us their money 
by registered letter, check, postal money order, express or express 
money order. 

Taxes are paid by the Bank on all deposits of whatever amount. 

We have Home Savings Banks which can be sent by mail. 
Information regarding them cheerfully furnished on request. 
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The Necco Sweets 


**T he Standard Sweets of the Nation’’ 














Made in New England Since 1847 








New England Quality 
In Every Package 





NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 


BOSTON 


JIC 
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Burlington 
On Lake Champlain 


Vermont’s Great Summer Resort 











Her Beauties Have Challenged the Muses’ Pen 


Ambassador Bryce, Edward Everett Hale 
and William Dean Howell 


_Have Praised Her in Superlative Terms 


Hotel Facilities Unequalled in a Place of This Size 


Ideal Convention City 








20 Large Conventions in One Year 


Offers Every Advantage for Tourists and Vacationists 


Finest Roads and Unrivalled Scenery 


Live Board of Trade 
Offers Inducements to Industries 


Strangers Made Welcome, Become Friends and Burlington “Boosters”’ 
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INCE 1846 the Esteys have 

been building organs in Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. If ‘‘practice makes 
perfect’’ Estey Organs certainly 
ought to be nearly perfect. Ask 
any of our 390,000 purchasers. 
Estey Organs for Churches, Schools, 
Theatres, Residences. For sale in “= 
every city and ‘town of importance throughout 
the world. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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If You are Traveling to 


Vermont, Lake Champlain, Canada or 
New England Points 
. See that Your Tickets Read 


Via White River Junction 








AND THE 


Central Vermont Railway 


The most picturesque route on the Continent, passing through the Green Mountains 
of Vermont. Scenery via this.route unexcelled. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES LIMITED a 
Day train, fast Boston-Montreal Express, runs via this line, One of New England’s best trains. 


MOUNT MANSFIELD and CAMEL’S HUMP 


Vermont’s highest mountains in full view from trains on this line: Central Vermont 
trains pass through 


The Beautiful Winooski and Champlain Valleys, skirting 
the Shores of Lake Champlain 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS IN FULL VIEW 


Service High-Class. Equipment Most Modern, Wide Vestibule Parlor Cars, Coaches 
and Dining Cars (service a la carte on Day Trains). Electric Lighted. Sleeping’Cars 
and Coaches in Night Trains. . 
Tickets via this Route on Sale at all Ticket Offices 
ALWAYS LOWEST FARES VIA THIS ROUTE 
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No Place On Earth 


Combines the advantages of 
city and country better than 


St. Johnsbury 
Vermont — 


Mr. City Dweller! Have you ever wished to escape from the great 
city, to exchange existence in a large metropolis, for life, real life 
in a smaller place affording both the comforts of the city and the 
privileges of the country and God’s out-of-doors? That is what 
St. Johnsbury offers to you. Frequently it is called the ideal town 
of New England. Why? 


St. Johnsbury has a location superbly picturesque. 


St. Johnsbury is approached by railroads from the four points of the 
compass. 


St. Johnsbury has miles of park-like residential streets. 
St. Johnsbury has the largest scale factory in the world. 
St. Johnsbury has other substantial and varied industries. 


St. Johnsbury has sites and power for more industries and an appetite 
to match. 


St. Johnsbury has unsurpassed public schools, an endowed Academy, 
fitting for any college, a large public library, art gallery, 
museum of natural history and ten churches. 


St. Johnsbury has public buildings to be envied by a city ten times its 
size. 


St. Johnsbury has a law-abiding, industrious population of 9,000. 
St. Johnsbury is a rural metropolis, wide awake all the time. 


_ For more reasons inquire of 


St. Johnsbury Commercial Club 
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Swanton, Vermont, champiain 


wants industries and invites attention to 


The best railroad facilities in Vermont. 
The four trunk line railways. 
The fine suburban electric line. 
The splendid water communication with New York and Montreal. 
The twenty miles of Jake front for summer homes. 
The largest river in the state. Abundant water power. 
The ample labor obtainable free from labor troubles. 
The free industrial sites. Exemption from taxation. 
Our municipal gravity system of pure water. Best in Vermont. 
Our municipal electric plant. Lowest rates. 
Our good roads and matchless boating. 
Our public and parochial schools with up-to-date buildings. 
Our prosperous churches and good hotels. 
Our live Board of Trade will welcome and aid you. 





Address: THE SWANTON BOARD OF TRADE 


Do YOU Know About 


BELLOWS FALLS - VERMONT? 


A Fine New England Town 


Engrafted With Modern Enterprise 
Many and Varied Manufactures 


Room for more—can give exemption from taxation for a term of years—electric light and power 
from the Connecticut River almost unlimited—a railroad centre affording competing freight rates. 


Railroads from Four Directions 


46 passenger trains daily—Distance, 114 miles from Boston—225 to New York—electric railroad for 
local and suburban villages. 


Model Water System 


Rates low—ample fire protection—insurance reasonable. Complete sewer system—health conditions 
perfect—paved and macadam streets. 


Model School System—Hospital—Carnegie Library—7 Churches 


Good Banking Facilities 
One National Bank—one Trust Company—two Savings Banks. 


An Ideal Location in the Center of New England 


For further information address 


THE BELLOWS FALLS BOARD OF TRADE 
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SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 









NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Distinctive for Its Machine Manufacturing 





Abundant power, beautiful surroundings, good 
homes, good stores and excellent schools with 
vocational training. Always plenty of steady 
work for skilled labor. The livest hustling 
town for its size in the State. 





COME TO SPRINGFIELD 
Springfield Board of Trade, Springfield, Vt. 



















WINDSOR, VERMONT 


On the Connecticut River, 140 miles from Boston, 247 miles from 
New York. Terminus of the Boston & Maine and Central Vermont 
railroads. Large machine shop, shoe shop, paint shop, creamery, 
canning factory, three banks, and the best stores in this section 
of the Connecticut Valley. 


Has high school system, electric lights, water works, sewerage system, 
concrete sidewalks, beautiful scenery and healthful surroundings. 


We Want New Industries 


Meritorious propositions will be given support. Exemption from 
taxation for ten years. Come to Windsor for freedom from labor 
troubles. 


For Further Information, Write 


Board of Trade Windsor, Vermont 
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Picturesque 


St. Albans 


Where Business and 
Recreation are Happily Combined 


St. Albans, Vermont, has an abundance of Cheap and Unfailing Electric 
Power; Free Factory Sites; Exemption from all Taxes on Manufacturing 
Plants for Ten Years; Plenty of Good and Pure Water by gravity system; 
Shipping Facilities Unexcelled; Freight hours from New York, 36; four days 
from Chicago; Headquarters of Central Vermont Railway; Daily Newspaper; 
Three Strong Banks. 


St. Albans 
Is the Center 


of charming Lake and Mountain scenery; is a City of Beautiful Homes, 
Splendid Public Improvements and Delightful Surroundings. Lake Cham- 
plain is at its western door. The Summer Tourist and the Summer Cottager 
will here find the best that Nature affords in New England. Good Hunting 
and Fishing. Healthful Climate. The Environment of the Country, with 
the Modern Equipment of a Live City. Population, 7,000. INVESTIGATE. 


For all Information, address 


FULLER C. SMITH, 
WARREN R. AUSTIN, or 
EDMUND H. ROYCE, 


Industrial Committee 


i Industries Thrive Where Conditions 


Insure Economy in Manufacture 


a 
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THE MARBLE CENT 
RUTLAN OF THE WORLD" 
VERMONT <== 


The most important railroad center between Boston and Montreal, 
with more than one hundred trains daily passing through the railroad 
yard. Four Trunk Lines meet in Rutland. Many good factory sites 
are available. 








For Information Address 


RUTLAND BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 








JOHN A. MEAD, President ESTABLISHED 1853 EDW. V. ROSS, Treasurer 
Cc. B. HINSMAN, Vice-President REORGANIZED 1888 LEON G. BAGLEY, Gen. Agt. 


The Howe Scale Company 


Manufacturers of 


Scales, Trucks, Letter Presses 
Electric Coffee Mills and Coal Handling Machinery 


Cable Address “‘“HOWE SCALE” RUTLAND, VT., U.S. A. 
WAREHOUSES 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. London, Eng. Kansas City, Mo. 

Cleveland, Ohio Portland, Oregor Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. 

San Francisco, Cal. Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. Cincinnati, Ohio 














G. H. GRIMM} | The Rutland Railway 


Maple Sugar Makers’ Light and Power 

















| ia | 5 
Utensils | Company 
— Leemaproscse Has an abundance of 
The Grimm Spout, Sap Bucket, cheap electric power 
and Syrup Can are the most for sale for manu- 
practical ever devised. They are | facturing purposes. 


sold the world over 
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Ottawa 


Across the Islands of Lake Champlain 


Travel via the 


Rutland Railroad 


To Vermont and Canada 


and regulate your imagination by reality : 





The 
Most 
Picturesque 
Route 


























Instead of thinking how the 
Green Mountains 


Montreal 


may be 


See them as they are 
I || Send for booklet “The Call of Vermont,” which will be mailed to any address 


on application 


Lake Champlain 









Quebec | 





F. T. GRANT 
General Passenger Agent 
Rutland, Vt. 


W. V. LIFSEY 
General Eastern Passenger Agent 
1216 Broadway, New York 


G. E. MARSTERS 
New England Passenger Agent 
243 Washington Street, boston, Maes- 


UE 





The 
Most 
Comfortable 
Route 
by 

Night 
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RAILROAD 
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Members of the National | Retail Monument Dealers Association Examining the Granite Quarries and 
Manufacturing Plants—the Largest in the World—at Barre, Vermont, August 22, 1913 


BARRE 


MEANS THE MONUMENTAL GRANITE CENTER OF THE WORLD 


BARRE means safe, sound development, public spiritedness and civic pride. 

BARRE GRANITE signisies the mecca of perfection in artistic designs. 

BARRE GRANITE means stability, genuineness and activity. 

BARRE GRANITE means durability, prosperity and reliability. 

BARRE GRANITE means progressiveness, ability and accomplishment. 

BARRE’S richest heritage is her granite product, and the quality of her business 
principles. 

BARRE pays her granite workmen about $4,000,000.00 annually. 

BARRE directly employs in her granite industry 4,500 men. 

BARRE is annually shipping from her granite quarries over 300,000 tons of 
monumental granite. 

BARRE’S granite industry is in its infancy. Its possibilities are just being 
realized. 

BARRE’S GRANITE has made her the third largest city in Vermont. 

BARRE has one of the best systems of public schools, and the largest per capita 
attendance of any city in New England. 

BARRE has two competing railroads—the Grand Trunk and the Boston & 
Maine Systems, also a trunk line of trolleys. 

BARRE—“The Granite City,” overflowing with business activities, yet looking 
for more. 

BARRE—the exponent of enthusiasm, and enthusiasm is her contagion. 

BARRE is the largest user of motive power, per capita, of any city in the United 
States. 


BARRE’S doors are wide open. She invites you to her hospitality. She would 
appreciate you as a permanent citizen, or as her customer. 
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BEAUTIFUL NEWPORT, VERMONT 
Beautiful Scenery Fine Boating —— Splendid Roads 


For information address 


L. B. WELLMAN, Sec’y Board of Trade, Newport, Vermont 




















GREAT FALL OPENING 





Thousands of New Pieces 


in Latest Designs 


Furniture—Rugs— Draperies 











Columbia Graphophones 


A. McARTHUR CO. 


111 Washington St., Boston 
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The Merger of East and West 


“But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!” 


In the “Ballad of East arid West,” 
Kipling tells the story of an Indian 
border bandit gr to his hiding 
place in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely differ- 
ent ideas of life. But, as they came 
face to face, each found in the other 
elements of character which made 
them friends. 


In this country, before the days 
of the telephone, infrequent and in- 
direct communication tended to keep 
the people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


—KIPLING, 


The telephone, by making com- 
munication quick and direct, has 
been a great cementing force. It has 
broken down the barriers of distance. 
It has made us a homogeneous 
people. 


The Bell System, with its 7,500,000 
telephones connecting the east and 
the west, the north and the south, 
makes one great neighborhood ot 
the whole country. 


It brings us together 27,000,000 
times a day, and thus develops our 
common interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes the 
patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Swift’s 
Silver-Leaf Brand 
Pure Lard 


Good cooks prefer 
this famous. short- 
ening because it is 
always. a guaran- 
tee of good baking 
—of good pies and 
doughnuts—gold- 
en brown and 
temptingly crisp. 
It's perfect for 
pastries— and fine 





for frying. Try it next 
“bake-day.”’ 
At all Dealers 


Swift & Company 
U.S.A. - 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Vermont’s Greatest Fiduciary Institution 


The National Life, chartered by the State of 





Vermont in 1850, supplies a continuous record 








of sixty-four years’ work. It is peculiarly strong 





in its asset and insurance composition, purely 





mutual and impartially, scientifically managed 





upon the doctrine of ownership by the insured 





and of an unsurpassed service to its members. 
It grants the best forms of LIFE, ENDOWMENT, 
TERM, ANNUITY and INCOME Insurance at 


the lowest net cost, impressively demonstrated 




















by the fact that it has set aside, for payment of 





dividends to policyholders during the current 








year, over one million dollars. The public is 
notified that the Supreme Court of the United 








company is the only one entitled to the name of 
National Life Insurance Company and to all 


mail so addressed. 


Correspondence without prejudice to the writer is in- 





vited and will have prompt attention. 
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OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
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